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Introduction 
John T. Slotemaker and Jeffrey C. Witt 


John Mair was born around 1466 and died in his mid-eighties on the first of 
May 1550. He was a man who belonged to both the medieval and early modern 
world. He taught philosophy and theology at the Universities of Paris, 
St. Andrews, and Glasgow, and he knew Desiderius Erasmus (11536) and 
was friends with Cardinal Wolsey (11530). Both John Calvin (11564) and 
Ignatius of Loyola (11556) were students at Paris while Mair was delivering 
his popular lectures on logic. Following his time in Paris, the Scottish Reformers 
George Buchanan (11582) and John Knox (11572) studied with Mair at St. 
Andrews. With the possible exception of Erasmus, Mair was born deeper into 
the Middle Ages than the scholars mentioned above, and, without a doubt, 
Mair remained more a student of the medieval philosophical and theological 
world than any of them. 

Inan era of radical change, Mair's work remained embedded in a theological 
and philosophical method that many of his friends and contemporaries were 
rejecting. This is evident in numerous ways, but is perhaps best symbolized in 
the images that have survived of these figures. Around 1523 Hans Holbein the 
Younger (11543) painted several famous portraits of Erasmus. In these portraits 
the German painter achieves a realness that we identify with Renaissance 
painting; the works are oil-tempera, a technique that itself belongs to the early 
modern era as oil began to replace egg tempera as the medium for pigments. 
Similarly, the National Portrait Gallery of London contains a remarkable oil 
painting of Cardinal Wolsey that dates from around 1520. Interestingly Erasmus 
and Wolsey are not the exception but the norm: there are numerous contem- 
porary sketches and paintings of 16th-century thinkers such as Martin Luther 
(11546), John Calvin, and George Buchanan (see the 1581 portrait by Arnold 
van Bronckhorst). Each of the images achieves a level of realism that can be 
associated with the innovations of Renaissance portraiture. But what images 
remain of John Mair? How has he come down through the ages? 

The sole surviving image of John Mair is a 1505 woodblock print that appears 
on the title page of the 1505 edition of his In Petri Hyspani summulas commen- 
taria (and graces the cover of the present book). Woodblock printing origi- 
nated in the mid-15th century and everything about the woodblock image of 
John Mair is medieval. Mair is portrayed in the role of the medieval magister: 
he sits, reading his text and lecturing, while two students sit on his left and 
right recording his lectures. The two students demand a bit of our attention; 
the student on Mair's left (our right) is dutifully taking notes and presumably 
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preparing an early report of the lecture, whereas the student on Mair's right 
(our left) does not have his quill to paper. Mair's gaze is fixed intently upon the 
latter student. 

This woodblock print is our only representation of Mair and is a fitting 
analogy for how this great early modern thinker is remembered. Mair is often 
remembered as the late medieval magister who taught for decades at the Uni- 
versity of Paris in a method and style that was grounded in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. As such, Mair is generally known as the epitome of the scholastic 
approach so soundly criticized in works like Juan Luis Vives's (11540) In pseu- 
dodialecticos and Erasmus of Rotterdam's Moriae encomium, id est, stultitiae 
laus) Returning to the image, it is remarkable that despite his intellectual 
renown and influence no other portrait of John Mair was produced in the 16th 
century or following. The modern scholarly opinion of John Mair, it seems, is 
consistent with the woodcut: he is generally remembered as a medieval master 
who lectured students at the great universities of Europe in an increasingly 
antiquated scholastic style. 

The present volume will both confirm and dispute this impression of John 
Mair. Perhaps most significantly, the volume will resoundingly reject any easy 
categorization of his thought. He was a man who belonged to both the medi- 
eval and early modern worlds and he embodied the complexities of his period. 
He was sympathetic to both scholastic and humanist methods; he was both a 
traditionalist and an innovator; he wrote theology in the most traditional of 
scholastic forms (the Sentences commentary), but also penned the first history 
of Great Britain. The focus throughout the present volume is on Mair's com- 
mentary on the Sentences. This is perhaps one of his most "traditional works," 
although, as will be argued throughout, this work itself challenges any easy 
categorizing of Mair as a theologian. 


Mair's Commentary on the Sentences 


John Mair was an outstanding philosopher and theologian in the late 15th and 
early 16th centuries. However, despite being one of the great scholars of this 
important period of religious and theological reform, Mair has received very 
little scholarly attention outside the field of logic. Mair's central philosophical 
and theological work—his massive commentary on the Sentences of Peter 


1 Juan Luis Vives, In pseudodialecticos, (ed.) C. Fantazzi (Leiden: 1979); Desiderius Erasmus, 
Moriae Encomium, id est, stultitiae laus, (ed.) C.H. Miller in Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi 
Roterodami 1v, 3 (Amsterdam: 1979). 
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Lombard—has been neglected, in part, because of his commitment to what 
has often been perceived as a “dying and outdated” scholastic methodology. 
Mair's philosophical and theological thought, as developed in his commen- 
tary on the Sentences, warrants much greater attention from scholars, not only 
because of the quality of his thought, but also because Mair stands at a cross- 
roads, historically speaking, between medieval scholasticism, the Protestant 
Reformation, Renaissance thought, and the period of the second Scholastics 
(e.g., 1550-1700). 

Mair's theology is developed in his massive commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard.? Mair published his first commentary on Book 1 of the Sentences 
in 1510 (this edition/redaction was republished in 1519). In 1530, John Mair pub- 
lished a second redaction of his commentary on Book 1, expanding various 
sections and including previously omitted distinctions. A similar pattern is fol- 
lowed for all four Books. Mair published the first edition of his commentary on 
Book 11 of the Sentences in 1510, only to publish subsequent redactions in 1519 
and 1528 (in both cases, reworking the material). Mair's commentary on Book 
III is the only one that never received subsequent revisions: the first edition 
was published in 1517 and was reprinted in 1528. Finally, Mair published his 
commentary on Book Iv in several editions and redactions. The first version 
was published in 1509 (NB: prior to the first publication of Book1) and reprinted 
with minor changes in 1512 and 1519. A second redaction of Book 1v was com- 
pleted in 1516 and reprinted in 1521.3 

This massive commentary on the Sentences is the best source for studying 
Mair's theology and is a veritable "gold-mine" of information regarding medi- 
eval thought and its reception in the early 16th century. In his commentary, 
Mair is engaged with both the well known (e.g., Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, Bonaventure, John Duns Scotus, Peter Aureoli, William of Ockham, 
Gregory of Rimini, and Gabriel Biel) and the less well known (e.g., Alphonsus 
Toletanus, Roger Rosetus, Monachus Cisterciensis, and Thomas of Strasbourg) 
medieval masters. However, indicative of the unique place he occupies in intel- 
lectual history, he also engages directly with humanists (e.g., Lorenzo Valla), 


2 For a complete list of the various editions and redactions of Mair's commentary on the 
Sentences, see Appendix A; for a complete table of questions of all editions and redactions, 
see Appendix B. 

3 For further information on the editions and the sources (discussed in the following para- 
graph), see Severin V. Kitanov, John T. Slotemaker, Jeffrey C. Witt, "John Major's (Mair's) 
Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard: Scholastic Philosophy and Theology in the 
Early Sixteenth Century,’ in Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Volume 3, (ed.) 
Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2015), 369-415. 
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logicians (e.g., Martinus de Magistris), classical authors (e.g., Cicero, Terence, 
and Galen), Arabic authors (e.g., Avicenna and Averroes) and the various 
schools of the 15th-century "Wegestreit" (e.g., Thomists, Realists, Scotists, etc.). 
In short, Mair's commentary is an outstanding witness to the reception of 
medieval thought in the early 16th century. 

Mair's approach to theological and philosophical problems can be char- 
acterized as broadly historical and deeply harmonizing. He often considers 
opposing positions developed over the previous 300 years and attempts to 
bring them into a broader harmony. Thus, as a theologian, he defies easy clas- 
sification: he sought to find a middle ground, a via media, between both the 
competing scholastic schools of the Wegestreit (e.g., the viae of the nominales 
and the reales) and between the scholastic project per se and Humanism. 
While an insistence on a “middle way" is itself a product of the scholastic method 
as informed by Aristotle, the consequence is that Mair remains almost impos- 
sible to define in any simplistic way. The essays contained in the present vol- 
ume demonstrate this fact from a variety of vantage points. 

Mair's Sentences commentary is an expansive work, and research into Mair's 
philosophical theology remains understudied. Given the immensity of Mair's 
commentary, with its numerous editions and redactions, any scholar attempt- 
ing to advance our current knowledge of Mair's theological project often has 
the sense that he or she is a lonely island in the midst of a great ocean. However, 
itis the conscious intention of this volume to begin dotting the landscape with 
several such islands, so that when the time comes new scholars and research- 
ers can approach Mair's commentary with less isolation and more dialogue 
partners at their disposal. In practice this means that much of the research 
done here remains provisional. It reflects attempts by individual scholars to 
focus in on a narrow part of the commentary, offer an exposition of that sec- 
tion, and draw some conclusions about Mair's larger theological project. Before 
turning to a summary of the contents of the volume, itis perhaps instructive to 
discuss the dominant themes of Mair's theology. 

Mair's theology— understood it its broadest terms—is organized according 
to Peter Lombard's Sentences. In an age when scholars such as Martin Luther, 
Philipp Melanchthon, John Calvin, and Ignatius of Loyola were rethinking the 
structure and content of Christian theology, John Mair remained faithful to 
the order of theology established by the Lombard. Thus, following the Lombard, 
Mair's commentary examines in detail: the triune nature of the Christian God 
(Book 1), Creation (Book 11), Christ and human salvation (Book 111), and the 
sacraments of the Church (Book tv). He examines the central theological topoi 
as established by the Lombard and analyzed by subsequent theologians in the 
13th through the 15th centuries. These central Christian doctrines, as defined 
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by the Church and established in the Creeds, inform the broad themes of 
Mair's theology. Further, as one begins to read and study Mair's treatment of 
God, creation, salvation, and the sacraments, one realizes that Mair's theologi- 
cal approach is heavily informed by the scholastic authors of the 14th century, 
including scholars such as John Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, and Gregory 
of Rimini: particularly in his analysis of the meaning of terms and the relation- 
ship between the study of logic and Christian thought.^ However, to portray 
Mair's commentary as a simple Lombardian analysis of Christian doctrine is 
perhaps misleading, and it is instructive to consider one example of the com- 
plexity of this work. 

Distinction 14 of Book 11 of Peter Lombard's Sentences examined the second, 
third, and fourth days of creation as discussed in Genesis (Gen. 6-19). As such, 
the Lombard analyzed God's creation of the firmament, dry land, plants, and the 
sun and moon. The Lombard's text is focused on the account provided in Genesis 
1 and his dialogue partners are Scripture, Augustine, the Venerable Bede, and 
Jerome. In contrast, Mair's commentary on Book 1, distinction 14, moves seam- 
lessly from questions prompted by the biblical text (whether the sun and moon 
were created on the fourth day?) to questions of astrology (whether a comet 
signifies the death of a King?) and physics (whether the center of gravity of the 
earth coincides with the center of its magnitude?).5 The upshot is that while 
Mair's commentary structurally follows the Lombardian order of Christian 
theology, it is more than an analysis of particular theological topics. Without a 
doubt this is a work of Christian theology that focuses on the central doctrines 
of the Church. However, it is also an eclectic work that incorporates the philo- 
sophical works of Aristotle and numerous other non-Christian sources. 


Overview of the Contents 


The present volume consists of a historical introduction and four sections 
treating: (1) Theology and Method; (2) Metaphysical and Theological Themes; 
(3) Human Nature and Moral Reasoning; and (4) Salvation and Sacraments. 
In his Historical Introduction, James K. Farge contributes what must be 
regarded as the most up-to-date historical biography of John Mair. Farge focuses 
particularly on Mair's early education and the important intellectual relation- 
ships he formed throughout his career. This survey offers us many details and 


4 Seechapters 4, 5, and 10 of the present volume. 
5 See Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 14, q. 6, fol. 29ra—rb; (1519), d. 14, q. 1, fols. 83va-84va; 
d. 14, q. u, fols. 84va—85va; see also (1510), d. 14, q. 3, fols. 26ra-27ra. 
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insights important for understanding Mair's complicated relationship with the 
various, and often competing, schools of thought that constitute 16th-century 
scholasticism. This biography is also critical for appreciating Mair's exposure 
to and complicated relationship with the rising schools of Renaissance human- 
ism. As such, it is an excellent starting point for a volume that attempts to 
investigate Mair's theological project in the context of the scholastic and 
Renaissance sources that inform his thought. 

The first section on Theology and Method begins with an essay by Alexander 
Broadie. His contribution offers a critical reading of a fascinating dramatic 
dialogue about the nature of theology that John Mair places at the front of his 
1510 and 1519 editions of the first book of his commentary on the Sentences. As 
Broadie notes, the dialogue can be seen as a semi-autobiographical account of 
Mair's own life as a scholastically trained scholar working in the midst of the 
rise of a competing humanist methodology. As Mair's Dialogue does not offer a 
definitive answer to the question of what is the most appropriate method for 
theology, Broadie's survey aims to show Mair's sophisticated appreciation of 
the strengths and weakness of scholastic and humanist approaches to the 
theological enterprise. Broadie demonstrates that Mair is aware of the subtlety 
(and sometimes obscurity) of scholastic thought. However, Mair is also unwill- 
ing to see this as fatal flaw. As Broadie argues: "[Mair] believes...that on many 
issues in theology, understanding requires immense effort.’ Further, Broadie 
suggests that Mair openly acknowledges that this difficult intellectual effort 
may not have a direct spiritual benefit for the “many.” Nevertheless, the labor 
remains important for the "few" that will derive benefit from it and, as in the 
case of preachers, will be able to extend that benefit to the faithful who cannot 
derive a direct benefit from scholastic subtlety. 

Jeffrey Witt's essay follows the concern introduced by Broadie, namely what 
exactly does Mair think theology is and what exactly is the function of a Sen- 
tences commentary. In this essay, he presses this question by focusing in on a 
few key assertions made by Mair in his prologue to Book 1 and contextualizes 
those comments in the context of the earlier scholastics debates about the 
nature of faith and theology that inform Mair's own position. More specifically, 
Witt takes up the questions: what exactly does Mair think acquired faith is? 
How is it acquired and what is the role of reason and theology in its acquisi- 
tion? Does theology presuppose faith or does theology produce faith? Witt 
concludes that Mair's understanding of theology and faith is indebted to the 
scholastic past and that it is only by viewing Mair in dialogue with late medi- 
eval thought that one can appreciate his full position. 

The second section on Metaphysical and Theological Themes begins with 
an essay by Richard Cross. Cross's contribution focuses on the detailed and 
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long-standing controversy regarding the proper metaphysical articulation of 
the Incarnation of the Word and with Christology more generally. In this article 
we see evidence both of Mair's facility with the rigor of scholastic logic and 
metaphysics and Mair's concern for preserving a level of consistency and har- 
mony between the conclusions of philosophy and theology. Cross demon- 
strates that while Mair largely follows Scotus and Ockham in his Christology, 
he departs on the issue of whether or not the Incarnation requires some kind 
of real relation of hypostatic dependence beyond the relata in question 
(i.e, the divine person and the human nature). While Scotus and Ockham 
assert the need for a real relation, Mair disagrees. Mair follows Ockham’s philo- 
sophical claim with respect to the natural world that a relation is not some- 
thing distinct from the relata in question. But as Cross points out, despite this 
philosophical commitment Ockham insists that there is a real relation in the 
case of the Incarnation and the Trinity. Thus Ockham created a divide between 
his philosophical position and his theological position. Cross then details how 
Mair can be seen as applying Ockham’s philosophical position to an accept- 
able theory of the Incarnation. 

John Slotemaker's contribution examines Mair's trinitarian theology. The 
first section of his essay treats the differences between the first and second 
redactions (i.e., the 1510/19 and 1530 editions) of Mair's commentary on Book 1 
of the Sentences, examining how Mair expanded his trinitarian theology 
between the first and second redactions. In the second section, Slotemaker 
examines Mair's use of 13th- and 14th-century theology as well as his engage- 
ment with the patristic tradition. This discussion catalogues Mair's encyclope- 
dic knowledge of the antecedent Christian tradition. Finally, the third section 
of his paper examines Mair's trinitarian theology. Slotemaker argues that of 
the three central theories of late medieval trinitarian theology (i.e., a pro- 
cessional model, a relational model, and a Praepositinian model), Mair judi- 
ciously avoids the heated debates of the mid- to late century between the 
defenders of the processional model and the relational model. Instead, Mair is 
influenced by the minimalist theory of Praepositinus and defends a trinitarian 
theology that has resonances with William of Ockham and those who sys- 
tematized his approach in the following decades (e.g., Robert Holcot, Walter 
Chatton, and Gregory of Rimini). Like Ockham and Gregory, Mair exhibits a 
certain traditionalist approach in returning to theologies developed prior to 
the mid-13th century. 

The third section of the volume turns to questions of Human Nature and 
Moral Reasoning. Severin Kitanov's article begins the discussion with an analy- 
sis of human nature as related to the divine. A specialist on beatific enjoyment 
in medieval scholasticism, Kitanov focuses on Mair's treatment of beatific 
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enjoyment in the 1530 edition of his commentary on Book 1 of the Sentences. 
He argues that Mair's treatment is probably the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of the material ever written by a scholastic theologian; this is a remark- 
able claim and the essay bears out the depth and richness of Mair's discussion. 
The essay begins with an introduction to the organization of Mair's treatises on 
beatific enjoyment (part 1), before treating issues of terminology (part 11) and 
Mair's sources (part 111). The fourth part of the essay treats briefly Mair's rhe- 
torical style as well as his casuistic flavor as developed in the discussion of 
beatific enjoyment. Finally, the essay concludes with an extensive discussion 
of select problems in Mair's theory of beatific enjoyment (part v), examining in 
detail: loving and (if possible) hating God, loving God and a human being 
through the same act, wanting the unknown, human freedom, and other 
related problems. Throughout, Kitanov demonstrates Mair's extensive engage- 
ment with the long tradition of scholastic thought and makes a compelling 
case that Mair's theology of enjoyment warrants extensive study. 

The topic of human moral reasoning is continued in the essay by Pekka 
Kárkkàinen on John Mair's understanding of the psychological structures 
underlying human moral reasoning. The focus of Kürkkáinen's attention is 
Mair's discussion of conscience and synderesis. Kärkkäinen places the philo- 
sophical theology of John Mair into dialogue with the broader currents of 
15th-century thought (esp. Gabriel Biel). He begins the essay with a discussion 
of Mair's broader moral psychology, discussing the nature of apprehension, 
assent, and the classification of moral norms. Further, he observes that for 
Mair conscience and synderesis are both categories of assent, and he locates 
Mair in relationship to Biel's via moderna approach to philosophical psychol- 
ogy by means of an "elimination of unnecessary metaphysical entities." In 
defense of this basic argument, Kärkkäinen examines questions associated 
with an erroneous conscience and the weakness of the will. It is demonstrated 
throughout that, with minor modifications, Mair is consistent with the philo- 
sophical psychology of Gabriel Biel (and the broader vía moderna). 

A discussion of Mair's philosophical psychology and moral reasoning would 
not be complete without an analysis of his casuistry; even a cursory glance at 
Appendix B indicates that John Mair exerted incredible energy focusing on spe- 
cific ethical questions (e.g. the fifty questions that comprise d. 15 of the second 
redaction of Book 1v). James Keenan is a specialist in the moral theology of the 
16th century and in particular the rise of casuistry. His essay treats Mair's moral 
reasoning and argues that there are three main reasons for his originality: (1) a 
willingness to experiment with method; (2) a modified sense of theological 
authority; and (3) an attention to situations, experiences, and cases. Keenan 
introduces Mair's casuistry in the first part of the essay by focusing on two case 
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studies involving that of maritime insurance and the cambium bursae. Having 
discussed two case studies found in Mair's commentary on the Sentences, 
Keenan next examines the features of Mair's high casuistry that distinguish it 
from previous medieval systems of moral reasoning. The third part of the essay 
is a comparative analysis looking at both predecessors (ie. Martinus de 
Magistris Quaestiones morales (1490)) and successors (Francisco de Toledo, 
Summa casuum (1600)) of Mair's approach. Here Keenan concludes that Mair's 
high casuistry is almost without precedent and had significant influence on the 
development of moral theology in the 16th century and beyond. 

The fourth section of the volume examines Salvation and Sacraments in 
Mair's theology. David Fink's chapter turns to John Mair's theology of justifica- 
tion. Given that Mair's commentary on the Sentences was written during the 
first decade of the Protestant Reformation—and that Mair was aware of Martin 
Luther by the time he completed the final volumes—the question must be 
asked, just how familiar was John Mair with developments in 16th-century 
soteriology. David Fink's essay examines Mair's treatment of infused grace, 
human will and merit, and contrition and the forgiveness of sins. Throughout, 
Fink argues that Mair is firmly embedded in the late medieval discussions of 
soteriology and that his understanding of God's acts of salvation is broadly 
informed by another Scottish theologian, John Duns Scotus. His essay notes 
both how Mair diverges from Scotus in certain ways, and how his soteriology 
fits within the broader framework of early 16th-century thought. 

Ueli Zahnd's essay examines the complex relationship between logic and 
theology in John Mair's sacramental theology as developed in Book 1v of his 
commentary on the Sentences. Zahnd begins by reminding the reader that 
John Mair's theological career began with a commentary on Book 1v of the 
Sentences, and that this commentary remains the largest and most developed 
of Mair's theological works. In the first part of the essay Zahnd examines Mair's 
philosophy of terms and signs as developed in his earliest logical writings. This 
sets the stage for a comparative analysis of Mair's philosophical categories in 
his logical and theological works respectively. In the second part, Zahnd expli- 
cates Mair's methodological approach as articulated in the prologue to Book 
IV, and in the third part he treats Mair's sacramental theology. In the final sec- 
tion of the paper, Zahnd returns to Mair's engagement with logic per se (now as 
a member of the theological faculty) and considers how Mair's work as a theo- 
logian impacted his logical writings. What emerges is an overview of Mair that 
demonstrates his engagement with Nominalists, Realists, and Humanists in an 
attempt to forge a methodologically sound via media between these compet- 
ing schools. As such, the essay paints a picture of Mair that accounts for the 
complexity of opinions about him (is he an Ockhamist, Nominalist, or Scotist?) 
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found in the literature, and suggests that such judgments are often the result of 
focusing too narrowly on one aspect of Mair's thought or corpus. 

The present volume also contains three appendices. As has already been 
mentioned, John Mair was a prolific writer. While this surfeit of work makes 
him an attractive object of study, navigating his massive corpus can be extremely 
difficult. Appendix A provides a breakdown of extant editions and redactions 
of each of the four books of the Sentences. This appendix contains two lists: the 
first list groups the works by book and date of composition, providing the full 
title of each work. The second list provides the same information, this time 
giving the "standardized" or "abbreviated" title as used throughout the volume 
(the original titles being far too long and cumbersome). 

Appendix B includes a table of questions for all of the editions and redac- 
tions of Mair's commentary on the Sentences. The table of questions was edited 
by John Slotemaker, Jeffrey Witt, and Ueli Zahnd and provides a transcription 
of each question from each distinction of all four books of the commentary. 
The list then provides the foliation numbers for where the identified question 
can be found in each edition. The table also indicates where subsequent edi- 
tions have expanded, shortened, or rearranged a question within a given dis- 
tinction. This table should enable scholars to both quickly survey the breadth 
of topics treated in Mair's Sentences commentary and to locate specific debates 
within his commentary. 

Appendix c contains a comprehensive and analytic bibliography of both 
primary and secondary literature complied by James Farge and Ueli Zahnd. 
The list of primary works contains a complete list of all of John Mair's pub- 
lished works (including all editions and redactions). The list of secondary 
sources includes all known publications on John Mair's thought. Finally, the 
bibliographies include an analytic index that provides important information 
regarding the topics discussed in each entry. 

The essays in this volume contribute to a developing understanding of Mair's 
scholastic thought. While it is not necessary to provide a complete review of 
the literature, it is instructive to consider the extant scholarship focused on 
Mair's theology. The starting point for an analysis of John Mair's philosophical 
and theological works is the extensive contributions of Alexander Broadie over 
the past three decades. While focused primarily on Mair's logical and philo- 
sophical works, Broadie provides a context for the study of Mair's philosophy 


6 Seethe bibliography fora complete list of works by Alexander Broadie, but note in particular: 
The Circle of John Mair. Logic and Logicians in Pre-reformation Scotland (Oxford: 1985); id., 
The Shadow of Scotus. Philosophy and Faith in Pre-reformation Scotland (Edinburgh: 1995); 
id., A History of Scottish Philosophy (Edinburgh: 2009), 47-61. 
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and theology. Further, by way of introduction to Mair's theology, Thomas 
Torrance wrote two articles examining select themes in Mair's theology. Con- 
cerning specific theological topics, there has been work on Mair's understand- 
ing of: faith,’ divine foreknowledge and power? ethics and human rights,!? and 
the Church.! Beyond these theological topics, Alexandre Ganoczy also pub- 
lished a useful essay on Mair's exegesis.!? Finally, within the context of Mair's 
theology it is also important to recognize the, largely discredited, argument of 
Karl Reuter regarding the influence of John Mair on John Calvin.!? 


Note on Citations and Practices 


The present volume follows the practice of providing a full citation for both 
primary and secondary sources the first time a work is referenced in a particular 


7 Thomas F. Torrance, “La philosophie et la théologie de Jean Mair ou Major, de Haddington 
(1469-1550),” Archives de Philosophie 32 (1969): 531-547, and 33 (1970): 261-293. 

8 R. Neil Wood, “John Mair. The Human Dimension of Faith," The Innes Review 48 (1997): 
125-143. 

9 Joël Biard, “La toute-puissance divine dans le Commentaire des Sentences de Jean Mair,’ 
in Potentia Dei. L'onnipotenza divina nel pensiero dei secoli xvi e xvi, (eds.) Guido Canziani, 
Miguel A. Granada, and Yves Charles Zarka (Mailand: 2000): 25-41; Christopher J. Martin, 
‘John Mair on Future Contingency,” in John Buridan and Beyond. Topics in the Language 
Sciences 1300-1700, (eds.) Russell L. Friedman and Sten Ebbesen (Kopenhagen: 2004): 
183-201; and Chris Schabel, "Divine Foreknowledge and Human Freedom. Auriol, 
Pomponazzi, and Luther on ‘Scholastic Subtleties’,” in The Medieval Heritage in early 
Modern Metaphysics and Modal Theory, 1400—1700, (eds.) Russell L. Friedman and Lauge O. 
Nielsen (Dordrecht: 2003): 165-180. 

10 Brian Tierney, The Idea of Natural Rights. Studies on Natural Rights, Natural Law and 
Church Law 150-1625 (Atlanta: 1997), 236—254; and James F. Keenan, "The Casuistry of 
John Mair, Nominalist Professor of Paris" in The Context of Casuistry, (eds.) James F. 
Keenan and Thomas A. Shannon (Washington: 1995): 85-102. 

11 See Francis Oakley, “On the Road from Constance to 1688. The Political Thought of John 
Major and George Buchanan,’ Journal of British Studies 2 (1962): 1-31. Regarding Mair's 
ecclesiology there is also a translation of a section of Mair's In Mattheum ad literam expo- 
sitio (1518) —Uunder the title A Disputation Concerning the Authority of the Council Over The 
Supreme Pontif —in Conciliarism and Papalism, (eds.) J.H. Burns and Thomas M. Izbicki 
(Cambridge Texts in the History of Political Thought) (Cambridge: 1997), 285-311. 

12 Alexandre Ganoczy, “Jean Major, exégéte Gallican," Recherches des sciences religieuses 56 
(1968): 457-495. 

13 Karl Reuter, Das Grundverstündnis der Theologie Calvins, unter Einbezug ihrer geschichtli- 
chen Abhängigkeiten (Neukirchen: 1963); id., Vom Scholaren bis zum jungen Reformator. 
Studien zum Werdegang Johannes Calvins (Neukirchen: 1981). 
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essay. The only exception to this principle is with respect to Mair's commen- 
taries on the Sentences, which have been abbreviated throughout following 
the principles stated in Appendix A. Thus, there is no comprehensive bibli- 
ography for all primary and secondary scholarship (beyond Appendix c 
described above). 

With respect to Latin citations of Mair (and other works that have not been 
edited) individual authors have maintained their own standards with respect 
to orthography (including spelling, capitalization, and punctuation). Thus, some 
authors have maintained the Renaissance spelling and punctuation, while 
other authors have standardized throughout. 


CHAPTER 1 
John Mair: An Historical Introduction! 


James K. Farge 


John Mair (Maioris in Latin, or Major, as he is sometimes called in English) 
was born at Gleghornie in East Lothian, diocese of Saint Andrews, Scotland, 
in 1467— or, possibly, early in 1468. For primary schooling he went to nearby 
Haddington (North Berwick), where, as he later recalled, the schoolmaster 
George Litstar "though a circumspect man in other ways, [was] more severe 
than was just in beating boys." Mair's actions for several years after this are 
unknown. Around 1490 he entered Cambridge University with the purpose of 
preparing himself for further study in Paris, the most prestigious university 
in northern Europe. At Cambridge he resided at Godshouse, which was re- 
founded in 1505 as Christ's College. In 1491 or 1492 he crossed to the Continent 
and enrolled in the Faculty of Arts of the University of Paris. He was 24 years 
old at the time— several years older than the average new student arriving in 
Paris. His college, Sainte-Barbe—the largest undergraduate college in Paris—was 
cosmopolitan in its recruitment. As a Scot, however, Mair joined and paid dues 
(bursa) to the English-German Nation, the smallest of the four geographically 


1 This introduction is an expanded revision of the notice on Mair in my Biographical Register 
of Paris Doctors of Theology, 1500—1536 (Toronto: 1980), 304-309. I have also drawn on John 
Durkan, “John Major: After 400 Years," Innes Review 1 (1950): 131-139; on James H. Burns, “New 
Light on John Major,’ Innes Review 5 (1954): 83-100; and on Aeneas J. G. Mackay, “Life of the 
Author,” in A History of Greater Britain as well as Scotland Compiled from the Ancient Author- 
ities by John Major... (1521) Translated from the Original Latin, trans. Archibald Constable 
(Publications of the Scottish History Society 10) (Edinburgh: 1892). See also Hubert Elie, 
"Quelques maitres de l'université de Paris vers l'an 1500," Revue d'histoire doctrinale et litté- 
raire du moyen-áge 19 (1951): 193-243. Other sources consulted are the unpublished manu- 
script "Liber receptoris nationis alemanie, 14941530," (Archives de l'Université de Paris, 
Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne, Registre 91); Augustin Renaudet, Préréforme et humanisme à 
Paris pendant les premières guerres d'Italie (1494-1517), 2nd ed. (Paris: 1953). A source which 
I was able to consult only too briefly is an unpublished analysis of Mair's works composed 
in 1911 by Louis Coste as a devoir at the Institut catholique, Paris, under the direction of 
Alexandre Clerval, and conserved today in the diocesan archives in Chartres. Finally, it was 
only after this introduction was in proof stage that I became aware of Alexander Broadie's 
excellent work treating certain aspects of Mair's later career (e.g., “John Mair,” in The 
Dictionary of Literary Biography, vol. 281, British Rhetoricians and Logicians, 1500—1660 
(Detroit, MI: 2003), 178-187; and A History of Scottish Philosophy (Edinburgh: 2009).) 

2 Ethica Aristotelis, 1530, fol. 8or; cited by Burns, "New Light on John Major" 83. 
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based "Nations" which comprised the Faculty of Arts.? There he could socialize 
with a good number of Scottish students, at least ten of whom (seven from his 
own diocese of Saint Andrews) arrived in Paris at the same time he did.^ He 
was elected Proctor of that "Nation" in 1498 and receptor, or Treasurer, in 1501. 

Mair began his study in philosophy under a certain Jean Bolu,? who shortly 
after quit Sainte-Barbe to become the principal of the grammar school at the 
more prestigious Collége de Navarre. Mair then sat at the feet of the illustrious 
logician Thomas Bricot$ at Sainte-Barbe and also attended lectures of Jerónimo 
Pardo? at the Collége de Montaigu. He received his Licence in arts in 1494 and 
his M.A. in 1495.8 

Immediately after this, Mair proceeded to carry out his ultimate goal of acquir- 
ing a doctorate in theology. He transferred to the Collége de Montaigu, which 
had strong programs in both arts and theology and which was governed by the 


3 The other three were the Nations of France, Normandy, and Picardy. This was the very time 
when teaching in the Faculty of Arts was being transferred from lecture halls maintained by 
the four Nations to classrooms in the approximately 25 colleges. 

4 The stages of his student days and later presence as a regent master in theology in Paris can 
be traced in the Treasurer's book of the Nation (Archives de l'Université de Paris, Reg. 91 (see 
n. 1)). By this time the English-German Nation was usually known simply as the “German” 
Nation, since students coming to Paris from England were rare during and following the 
Hundred Years' War. Scots students, however, continued to study in Paris in significant 
numbers. In later years Mair was a frequent guest at banquets and other ceremonies of the 
German Nation (ibid., fols. 2391—2401, 248v, 253v, 254v, 2641; cf. also fols. 1421, 1711, 172 [bis]v). 

5 Jean Bolu (alias Bouillache; Belvaci; Bolache; Bulutus; etc.), of the diocese of Nevers, would 
remain in that post for at least 25 years. Although licensed in theology in 1500, he took his 
doctorate only in 1525. Mair would later dedicate to Bolu his Octo libri physicorum (1526) and 
the section on Mark in his In quatuor evangelia expositiones (1529). On him see Farge, 
Biographical Register, 50-51, no. 15. 

6 Thomas Bricot, from the diocese of Amiens, held a doctorate in theology but (like Mair after 
him) taught in the Arts faculty and published several important works in logic, including 
texts of Aristotle and John Buridan. Bricot was active in the affairs of the Faculty of Theology 
and often presided as its dean. He died in 1516. See Thomas Sullivan, Parisian Licentiates 
in Theology, A.D. 1373-1500. A Biographical Register (Leiden: 2011), vol. 2, 13-116; cf. Contem- 
poraries of Erasmus. A Biographical Register of the Renaissance and Reformation, (eds.) Peter 
Bietenholz and Thomas Deutscher (Toronto: 1985), vol. 1, 199-200. 

7 Jerónimo Pardo, from the diocese of Burgos in Castile, received the licence in theology in 
1498 but apparently never advanced to the doctorate. He published his Medulla dyalectices 
(Paris: Félix Baligaut, 1500), a compendium of terminist logic which Mair and Jacobus Ortiz 
re-edited five years later (Paris: Guillaume Anabat, 1505). He died either in 1502 or 1505 
(Elie, Quelques maítres, 203-204). See also Sullivan, Parisian Licentiates in Theology, vol. 2, 
405—406. 

8 "Liber receptoris," fol. 4r and fol. 10v, where Mair is listed with the "inceptores." 
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Flemish doctor of theology, Jan Standonck? an indefatigable reformer of disci- 
pline in schools and monasteries, whose aim was to prepare priests trained in 
theology who, by their ascetic life, solid teaching, writing, and preaching, would 
be agents of reform in the Church. Living at Montaigu put Mair in daily contact 
with Noël Beda,” one of Standonck's closest associates and his successor as prin- 
cipal of Montaigu. Beda would later become the most vociferous opponent in 
Paris of the humanist movement and of the Protestant Reformation. Mair seems 
to have endured without difficulty the strict discipline practiced at Montaigu—a 
regime which Erasmus of Rotterdam, who spent one year at Montaigu in 1495-6, 
could not abide and would later excoriate in one of his Colloquies.! 

The statutes of the Faculty of Theology prescribed a course of studies 
designed to last thirteen-to-fifteen years. During their first six years students 
had to accumulate four credits (cedulae) in Bible study and six in lectures on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard. They then spent another six years lecturing 
to the beginners on the Bible and on the Sentences. Mair probably did this at 
the Collége de Navarre, where he was received as a bursarius theologus around 
1498. While carrying out these teaching duties, the candidates engaged in a 
series of public disputations, culminating in the famous Sorbonic disputation, 
the vesperium, and the magisterium, or disputatio in aula.!* Mair passed his 
doctoral vesperium under Pierre DuVal of the Collége de Navarre and his mag- 
isterium under Thomas Warnet (Vuarnet),? a Flemish theologian and close 
associate of Standonck and Beda at Montaigu.'^ Perhaps because Mair was 


9 See Augustin Renaudet, “Jean Standonck, un réformateur catholique avant la Réforme,” in 
Humanisme et Renaissance. Travaux, 30 (1958): 114—179. Originally published in Bulletin de 
la Société de l'histoire du protestantisme français, 51 (1908): 5-81. 

10 See James K. Farge, "Noél Beda and the Defense of Tradition," in Biblical Humanism and 
Scholasticism in the Age of Erasmus, (ed.) Erika Rummel (Leiden: 2008), 143-164. 

11 Desiderius Erasmus, Colloquia, in Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi (ASD) (eds.) L.-E. Halkin, 
F. Bierlaire, and R. Hoven (Amsterdam: 1969-), ASD 1-3. See “A Fish Diet—Iy8vogoryto;" 
Colloquies, trans. and (ed.) Craig R. Thompson, in Collected Works of Erasmus, vols. 39—40 
(Toronto: 1997), 675—762. This colloquy, which speaks in derogatory terms of the regime at 
the Collége de Montaigu, was written in 1526—thirty years after Erasmus' stay there and 
in the midst of his polemical exchange of letters and treatises with Noél Beda. 

12 For details of the cursus studiorum and the academic disputations required in the Faculty 
of Theology, see James K. Farge, Orthodoxy and Reform in Early Reformation France: The 
Faculty of Theology of Paris, 1500-1542 (Leiden: 1985), 16-28. 

13 On Warnet, see Farge, Biographical Register, 435—437, no. 472. 

14 See Clerval, Registre des procès-verbaux, 20; and Jean de Launoy, Regii Navarrae gymnasii 
Parisiensis historia (Cologne: Fabri & Barrillot, 17311732), vol. 4, 597. On Pierre DuVal see 
Sullivan, Parisian Licentiates, 540—541. 
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already approaching 40 years of age, he was promoted to the Licence in theol- 
ogy after only ten years, on 9 May 1506, and to the doctorate on 12 November of 
that year. 

While he was studying and lecturing to students in the Faculty of Theology, 
and even after receiving his doctorate, Mair was also teaching courses in logic 
to undergraduate students at the Collége de Montaigu. His courses were obvi- 
ously popular, as his name appears as the principal regent of 27 students who 
applied for “certificates of study" issued during the period 1500—1515./? It is 
important to note, however, that only a minority of graduates applied for these 
certificates of study, the only purpose of which was to document their degree 
when they applied for ecclesiastical benefices reserved for Paris graduates. 
Mair taught many other students not named in these certificates. Among them 
were several future doctors of theology who were either prolific authors or who 
later held important positions in the Church or the University: Jacques Almain, 
Antonio and Luis Coronel, David Cranston, Pieter Crockaert, Jean Gillain, 
George Lokert, and Pierre Tempéte.!6 Still other students of Mair who went on 
to illustrious careers were George Buchanan, Robert Caubraith, Jan Dullaert, 
and Gaspar Lax.!” Mair's teaching truly made him and the Collège de Montaigu 


15 For these certificates, which are the source of the statistic cited here, see James K. Farge, 
Students and Teachers at the University of Paris. The Generation of 1500. A Critical Edition 
of Bibliothéque de l'Université de Paris (Sorbonne), Archives, Registres 89 and 9o (Leiden: 
2006). Only two other teachers, Pierre Tartaret and Jéróme de Hangest, who were both 
prominent Scotists, are documented as regents of more students than Mair. For Tartaret, 
see Sullivan, Parisian Licentiates, vol. 2, 516-517; for Hangest, see Farge, Biographical 
Register, 217-221, no. 234. 

16 On these theologians see Farge, Biographical Register, 15-18, no. 10 (Jacques Almain); 
79-84, no. 89 (Céneau); 112-114, no. 116 (Antonio Coronel); 114-2116, no. 117 (Luis Coronel); 
121—124, no. 124 (Cranston); 126—127 (Crockaert); 194-196, no. 211 (Gillain); 283-285, no. 313 
(Lokert); 412—413, no. 450 (Tempéte). 

17 George Buchanan had first studied under Mair at the University of Saint Andrews and 
followed his teacher to Paris to complete his studies. He lived at Scots College but he 
taught at Sainte-Barbe for three years (1529-1531) prior to following Mair back to Scotland. 
A varied career of tutoring (including Mary, Queen of Scots) and teaching in Bordeaux, 
Lisbon, and Paris followed. Often viewed with suspicion by Church authorities, he openly 
espoused Calvinism in 1559 and was instrumental in bringing the Reformation to 
Scotland. For Caubraith, Dullaert, and Lax, see Elie, Quelques maítres, 216—217, 222—224, 
and 214—216. Some of the students of Mair's students who gained fame or notoriety were 
William Manderston, Antoine Silvestre (Farge, Biographical Register, 406—407, no. 442), 
and the Dominicans Aimé Maigret (ibid., 292—296, no. 322), and Francisco de Vitoria 
(ibid., 223-236). The Vincent Theoderici, of the Haarlem convent, was a determined oppo- 
nent of Erasmus; see Contemporaries of Erasmus, vol. 3, 317—318. 
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the center of nominalist teaching in Paris, with his influence extending vicari- 
ously to other parts of the world. 

Although we can identify many of Mair's students in the Faculty of Arts, 
there are no extant records of Mair's students in theology (or of any other Paris 
theologian). We can only rarely find the connection in letters and prefaces con- 
tained in printed books of the time.! It is highly probable, however, that many 
of Mair's students in Arts who, like him, went on to study in the Faculty of 
Theology likewise studied theology under him. 

The minutes, or procés-verbaux, of the Faculty of Theology, beginning in 1505, 
are more revealing. They document Mair's participation in the twice-monthly 
meetings of the Faculty which dealt for the most part with routine institutional 
affairs such as the administration of the academic curriculum. In the ten years 
following his promotion, Mair was assigned to preside over and to report on 
ten academic disputations of student candidates!?—a large number compared 
with that of most graduates. His only involvement in a really important matter 
at this time was his appointment in May 1514 to a committee of fifteen doctors 
delegated to study the case of Johann Reuchlin, who had already been censured 
by a special inquisition in Mainz and by the University of Cologne for holding 
that the study of the Talmud and Cabala were essential to a true Christian 
understanding of biblical revelation. When the bishop of Speyer declared 
Reuchlin to be orthodox, the University of Cologne sought the opinion of the 
Paris theologians. The Paris committee recommended the censure of Reuchlin 
and his books. Jacques Lefévre d'Etaples wrote to Reuchlin that only two of the 
fifteen Paris theologians were on his side. Mair was not one of them.?° In 1516 
he was assigned to a group which censured Claude Cousin, a Dominican friar 
and doctor of theology, whose sermons given in Beauvais the Faculty found too 
extreme in defending the pastoral rights of mendicant friars.?! 


18 For example, a letter of Jacques Godequin to Mair in Mair's In Mattheum ad literam expo- 
sitio (1518) and Mair's co-editing with Nicolas Maillard the Moralia of Jacques Almain 
(1516). On Godequin, see Farge, Biographical Register, 198-199, no. 216; on Maillard, ibid., 
296-301, no. 323. 

19 Alexandre Clerval, Registre des procés-verbaux de la faculté de théologie de l'Université de 
Paris, Tome 1: de 1505 à 1523 (Paris: 1917), 20, 32, 33, 37, 48, 57, 85, 104, 109, 124, 129, 160, 166, 
179, and 218—219. 

20 See Farge, Orthodoxy and Reform, 117-118. For the text of the censure see Charles Duplessis 
d'Argentré, Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus (Paris: 1728), vol. 1, part 2, 350-351. 

21 Farge, Orthodoxy and Reform, 122-123. The rights of friars to preach and administer the 
sacraments without permission of the local bishop had been disputed since the 13th cen- 
tury. The University of Paris, steadfastly controlled by the secular clergy, usually favored 
placing the ministry of the mendicant friars under the control of the local bishop. 
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Mair's name disappears from the Faculty of Theology's proceedings for 
about eight years (1518-26), during which time he was teaching in his native 
Scotland.?? He was, first, regent and principal of the University of Glasgow 
from 1518 to 1523, returning briefly to Paris in 1521— probably to entrust the 
printing of his only historical work, Historia Majoris Britanniae tam Angliae 
quam Scotiae, to the illustrious Paris printer Josse Bade. In 1523 he transferred 
from the University of Glasgow to the University of Saint Andrews, where he 
taught in both faculties of Arts and Theology and also held the position of 
"Treasurer of the Chapel Royal."23 

Returning to Paris in 1526, Mair must have brought with him manuscript 
drafts for new books, for he managed to publish four books and revise others 
during the next three years. According to Jules Quicherat, Mair also resumed his 
teaching of logic, this time at the Collége de Sainte-Barbe. If Quicherat is right, 
Mair may have taught or come in contact with John Calvin, Ignatius Loyola, 
Reginald Pole, and Robert Wauchope—all living and studying at Sainte-Barbe 
at that time.?^ But Mair himself was in residence not at Sainte-Barbe but at the 
Collége de Montaigu, from where he signed all dedicatory letters in his books. 
He made his first appearance in the Faculty of Theology after his return on 
15 November 1526. Two months later, on 16 January 1527, he and three other doc- 
tors were asked to give an opinion on King Henry virs book against Martin 
Luther, which the Faculty subsequently approved.?5 On 23 September 1527, he 
was assigned to examine Erasmus’ Paraphrases on Matthew.?9 On 19 June 1529, 
the Faculty approved for printing Mair's own In quatuor evangelia expositiones 
luculente et disquisitiones et disputationes contra hereticos plurime.?" 


22 According to Aeneas Mackay, "Life of the Author,’ p. lxi, Mair's 1519 edition of his commentary 
on the fourth book of the Sentences reveals that he had made a brief visit to Scotland in 1515. 

23 James M. Anderson (ed.), Early Records of the University of Saint Andrews (Edinburgh: 
1926), 218. 

24 Histoire de Sainte-Barbe: Collège, communauté, institution (Paris: 1860—1864), vol. 1, 98. We 
have, however, seen no documentation to confirm Mair's regency at Sainte-Barbe. For 
Wauchope, see Farge, Biographical Register, 437—441, no. 475. 

25 James K. Farge (ed.), Registre des procès-verbaux de la faculté de théologie de l'Université de 
Paris, de janvier 1524 a novembre 1533 (Paris: 1990), 166, no. 188D. Ever since March 1521 the 
Paris Faculty of Theology had been charged by the Parlement of Paris (the supreme court 
in France) with the duty of judging the orthodoxy of all books concerning religion. For 
documentation on this see James K. Farge, Le parti conservateur aux xvie siècle: Université 
et Parlement de Paris à l'époque de la Renaissance et de la Réforme (Paris:1992), Documents 
1 A-C, 47-52. 

26 Farge, Registre des procès-verbaux, 178, no. 210A. 

27  lbid.,216, no. 266A. 
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One of the most heated issues to come before the Paris Faculty of Theology 
during Mair's tenure there was the question of the validity of Henry viir's mar- 
riage to Catherine of Aragon. Great pressure was put on the Paris doctors by 
agents of the King to declare it invalid.?? John Mair's name headed the list of 
Paris theologians who concluded that Henry and Catherine were validly mar- 
ried.?? Bishop John Stokesley of London, a leading advocate of Henry’s cause, 
later told a group that Mair admitted taking Catherine's side "in order to please 
the pope and favor the authority of the Holy See,” but the imperial ambassador 
Eustache Chapuys, who was present, was convinced that Stokesley was lying.° 

The last time Mair's name appeared in the proceedings of the Faculty was 
on 1 August 1530, at which time he was presiding and was called "dean" of the 
Faculty?! He was still in Paris in 1531 when he participated in the Faculty's dis- 
cussions of the licitness of the poor-relief laws that had been approved by the 
city of Ypres in January 1531.2? 

Mair had probably intended to remain in France— certainly until after 1528 
when he became a naturalized French citizen.?? His reasons for returning per- 
manently to Scotland probably developed around late 1530, since in that year 
he declined the invitation of Cardinal Thomas Wolsey to take a position in 
Wolsey's new foundation at Oxford, citing as his reason his devotion to the 
University of Paris.?* His motive or motives for leaving are therefore the sub- 
ject of speculation: the growing Lutheran movement on the Continent may 
well have made Scotland, where the atmosphere at that time was less polemic, 


28 There is extensive documentation and literature on Henry viil's "Great Matter.” We have 
made a summary of much of it in our Orthodoxy and Reform, 135-150, while drawing new 
insights into the King's consultation of the Paris theologians. 

29 Vienna, Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, England Varia 2 (Varia 1530), fol. 5r. In the end, 
57 Paris theologians sided with the King and 52 with Catherine of Aragon. Along with the 
Vienna document cited here, we have conflated four documents listing the theologians 
on both sides: London, Public Records Office, State Papers 1/65; see also John Gairdner 
(ed.), Calendar of Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry vut 
(London: 1877), vol. 5, nos. 6. 1, 6. 3, 6. 4i, 6. 4ii. 

30 Gairdner, Letters and Papers, vol. 5, 84, 171. 

31 Farge, Procès-verbaux, 236, no. 295A. The text should have read “prodecanus,” since the 
dean, Dominique Le Cirier, was still alive and active. 

32 J. Nolf, La réforme de la bienfaisance publique a Ypres au xvr* siècle (Ghent: 1915), 141; origi- 
nally published in Recueil de travaux, University of Ghent, Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters, no. 45 (1887). 

33 Catalogue des actes de Francois I°" (Paris: 1885-1908), vol. 6, 148, no. 19651. 

34 The letter was dated from the Collège de Montaigu on 1 June 1530. Burns, New Light on 
John Major, 95, shows that Wolsey had first made the offer to Mair in 1526, when Mair 
stayed with Wolsey on his return to Paris from Scotland. 
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more attractive.?5 Perhaps he realized that all the books he wanted to write 
were completed and he would have no further need of the excellent Paris 
presses. The protracted bitterness of the recent debate over the divorce of 
Henry vii may have proved decisive— especially as his opinion on the matter 
conflicted with the efforts of Cardinal Wolsey to win votes for a declaration of 
nullity of the marriage. As well, he may have had a premonition of death, as he 
was already about sixty-seven years old. 

After returning to Scotland, Mair was named Provost of Saint Salvator's 
College at Saint Andrews in 1533. He is on record as teaching both logic and 
theology during at least the first several years there. With one of his former 
students in Paris, William Manderston, he set up a scholarship in that college 
in 1539. Respected by the Scots hierarchy, Mair held chaplaincies at Dunlop 
and Stirling and benefitted from other forms of patronage. Otherwise, the last 
twenty years of his life saw no new publications and have remained the most 
obscure years of his adult career. He died on 1 May 1550 in his eighty-third year. 
On 8 June 1550, the Paris Faculty of Theology celebrated a memorial Mass for 
him, as it always did when it learned of the death of one of its graduates.?6 

For along time historians held John Mair in disdain. Augustin Renaudet, for 
example, rather summarily dismissed him for ignoring Italian philosophy and 
not knowing Greek, for being “narrowly submissive to the teaching of the 
Church," for denouncing speculative studies in metaphysics and in morality, 
and for "closing himself up in the study of formal logic."?? This negative opin- 
ion of Mair had originated with some of his humanist contemporaries. Francois 
Rabelais, for example, dismissed Mair as the author of How to Make Sausages 
(De modo faciendi boudinos).38 The learned printer Robert Estienne said he 
could have remained as a printer in Paris had he been content to print only 
works like those of John Mair and of Jéróme de Hangest. Philip Melanchthon, 
the humanist disciple of Martin Luther, wrote of Mair's commentaries on the 
Sentences: "What waggon loads of trifles!...If he is a specimen of the Paris 
Doctors, no wonder they are little favourable to Luther.”39 But even Mair him- 
self seemed to imply in 1528 that much of his past life's work had been invested 


35 Mair waxed eloquent against Luther in his dedicatory letter to Archbishop James Beaton, 
primate of Scotland, in his In quatuor evangelia expositiones .. . contra hereticos plurime 
(Paris: 1529), as he did also in his letter to the Swabian polemic theologian Johann Maior 
of Eck, in Mair's In primum Sent. (1530). 

36 Paris, Archives nationales M 69-A, no. 47 (“Compotus sacre facultatis theologie"), fol. 13v. 

37  .Renaudet, Préréforme et humanisme, 366 (translations mine). 

38 François Rabelais, Pantagruel, Chapter 7. 

39 Melanchthon, Adversus furiosum Parisiensium theologastrorum decretum (July 1521), cited 
and trans. by Aeneas Mackay in Constable, History of Greater Britain, p. lx. 
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in endeavors unworthy of a theologian and neglectful of the needs of the 
Church. He laid the blame on the general state of theology itself: 


For some two centuries now, theologians have not feared to work into 
their writings questions which are purely physical, metaphysical, and 
sometimes purely mathematical. However unwillingly, relying on their 
example, I have not blushed to follow in their footsteps and to treat simi- 
lar matters in my disputations, seeing that these days students of theology 
look down on other rudiments as threadbare, banal, and commonplace. 
But some ten years ago a great army of pestilential heretics, having made 
themselves a covering shed out of the bark of the Scriptures, brought in 
all sorts of abominable ravings—with this good result, however (for the 
Lord wished by the vices of some to teach proper behavior to all), that 
professors of theology began really to get to work on the Sacred Scripture 
and its explanation, and to put aside their other interests.*? 


Mair was not however casting aspersions on scholastic theology itself, since he 
prefaced these words to a revised edition of his commentary on Peter Lombard's 
second book of the Sentences. 

Indeed, more recent studies have tended to vindicate Mair's significance in 
both philosophy and theology. The “nonsensical” propositions and syllogisms 
of Mair and other logicians like Thomas Bricot have been shown to be essential 
to all serious formal logic, which is concerned with the structure of language, 
not its content.*! Mair's teaching on the superiority of ecumenical councils 
vis-à-vis the decisions of popes cannot have failed to give substance to Gallican 
policy in France?? and to reformers like John Calvin, George Buchanan, and, 
through him, John Knox, who had been a student of Mair at Saint Andrews. In 
theology, Mair influenced, through his student Pieter Crockaert who aban- 
doned Nominalism to espouse Thomism as a Dominican friar, the illustrious 
Dominican theologian Francisco de Vitoria? and, through him, Domingo de 


40 Dedicatory letter to Noël Beda and Pierre Tempête in his In secundum Sent. (1528); 
reprinted in Constable, History of Greater Britain, Appendix 11, 441, trans. and cited by 
Walter J. Ong, Ramus: Method and the Decay of Dialogue: From the Art of Discourse to the 
Art of Reason (Cambridge, MA: 1958), 144. 

41 Ong, Ramus, 82. See also Thomas Bricot, Tractatus insolubilium: A Critical Edition, (ed.) 
EJ. Ashworth (Nijmegen: 1986). 

42 Mairs work on this subject was reprinted in both the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

43 Ricardo García-Villoslada, La Universidad de Paris durante los estudios de Francisco de 
Vitoria, O.P. (1507-1522) (Rome: 1938); see also Farge, Biographical Register, 424—431, no. 470. 
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Soto. Mair is frequently cited by the 17th-century theologian Francisco Suarez, 
whom Etienne Gilson has shown to be of decisive influence on Descartes.44 
Raymond de Roover showed that in one of Mair's commentaries on the Sen- 
tences he gave for the first time a vision of economic activity as a coherent 
whole.^5 Contrary to Renaudet's statement that Mair never tested the limits of 
Church teaching, Louis Vereecke demonstrates that Mair made a significant 
contribution towards the change in attitude in the Church towards sexuality. 
In holding that it was licit for a married couple to seek pleasure in sexual inter- 
course, for example, Mair wrote, "Neither reason nor the Bible show me to 
be in error, and consequently even though the doctors and the saints may be 
opposed to this opinion, they are wrong on this point.^$ It is also a fact that in 
1508 Mair was attempting to learn Greek from Girolamo Aleandro and that he 
was sympathetic toward at least some of the views of the eminent humanist 
Jacques Lefèvre d'Etaples, whose approach to biblical interpretation differed 
greatly from those of the traditionalist Noél Beda and the Paris Faculty of The- 
ology, of which Beda was the syndic, or director, for the critical years 1521-33." 

With this brief historical introduction we have sketched out the life and 
career of John Mair and have attempted to illustrate his singularity and impor- 
tance in the intellectual life of his time and beyond. In the chapters that follow, 
readers will find a series of more specific and more thorough appreciations of 
Mair's significance in the fields of philosophy and theology. 


44 John Durkan, “John Major—After 400 Years,’ 135. For an expanded discussion of Mair's 
influence on conciliarism, political theory, international law, ethics, modern theories 
of infinity in mathematics and physics, and on social and economic concerns, see John 
Durkan and James Kirk, The University of Glasgow, 1451-1577 (Glasgow: 1977), Chapter 9. 

45 “La pensée économique de Jean Mair,’ Journal des Savants (1970): 65-81. Louis Vereecke, 
however, shows that Mair was opposed to a liberalizing of the Church’s traditional prohi- 
bition against charging interest on loans merely to accommodate the interests of the ris- 
ing middle class (“La licéité du ‘cambium bursae’ chez Jean Mair,” Revue historique de droit 
francais et étranger, 4° séries, 30° année (1952): 124—138). 

46 Louis Vereecke, “Mariage et sexualité au déclin du moyen-âge, Vie spirituelle 56, 
Supplément 14 (1961): 223. 

47 Forarecent study of the early polemic between Beda and Lefevre, see the introduction to 
Sheila Porrer, Jacques Lefèvre d’Etaples and the Three Maries Debates: Introduction, Latin 
Text, and English Translation (Geneva: 2009), especially 104-127. 


PART 1 


Theology and Method 


CHAPTER 2 

John Mair on the Writing of Theology 
Alexander Broadie 

I Introduction 


John Mair's Dialogus de materia theologo tractanda (Dialogue on the subject 
matter that should be investigated by a theologian), which he published in his In 
primum Sententiarum, has received very little attention; yet it is an important 
work for it sheds considerable light on the self-perception of a leading theolo- 
gian of the first half of the 16th century. It can fairly be read as a fragment of 
autobiography, in so far as it is a sustained meditation by Mair on his role as a 
theologian working in the agitated intellectual context of the rise of renais- 
sance humanism that is informing, to unsettling effect, a paradigm of theology 
to which Mair was dedicated. We shall quickly see that he is particularly inter- 
ested in the question of the degree of his success in that role, even if, within the 
Dialogue itself, he refrains from providing an answer. 

That Mair himself saw his Dialogue as having a special place in his theological 
oeuvre is indicated by its location as preface to the first book of his commentary 
on the Sentences and therefore as a preface to his commentary as a whole. The 
Dialogue, which is a brief piece hardly more than two pages long, has a different 
character from the million-word commentary that follows it, different, that is, 
in respect of two things, its literary form and its intellectual content. 

The literary form differs in character in that the Dialogue is a conversation 
between two speakers whereas the commentary is a monologue. The intellec- 
tual content differs in character in that the Dialogue is not itself a piece of 
theologizing as is the commentary, but deals instead with the question of what 


1 First edition, Paris 1510 (Henri Estienne for Josse Bade, Jean Petit and Constantin Leliévre); 
second edition, Paris 1519 (Josse Bade); third edition, Paris 1530 (Josse Bade for himself and 
Jean Petit), though the Dialogue does not appear in the latter edition. 

2 A.Broadie, “John Mair's Dialogus de materia theologo tractanda: Introduction, text and trans- 
lation,” in Christian Humanism: Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt, (eds.) A.A. MacDonald, 
Zweder R.W.M. von Martels, and Jan R. Veenstra (Leiden: 2009), 419—430; hereinafter Dialogus. 
There is a different edition of the Latin text (text without translation) of the Dialogus in John 
Major A History of Greater Britain as well England as Scotland Compiled from the Ancient 
Authorities by John Major . . . (1521) Translated from the Original Latin, trans. Archibald Con- 
stable (Publications of the Scottish History Society 10) (Edinburgh: 1892), 425-428. 
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the theologian's task is or should be, where that universal question is contracted 
down to the singular issue of whether Mair is performing well his role as a 
theologian. In that sense, the Dialogue is a public exercise in self-assessment, 
an art form not much practised by late-medieval theologians. The greater part 
of this paper will be taken up with an examination of the evidence that Mair 
brings to bear in his self-assessment, and it will end with a discussion of the 
problem whether, in light of the evidence deployed on the one side and on the 
other, he believes himself to emerge well or badly. 

As well as the portrait of Mair, the Dialogue contains two further portraits, 
those of Gavin Douglas and David Cranston, young men for whom Mair 
expresses admiration; immediately after the title line of the Dialogue he affirms 
that Gavin Douglas is "no less learned than he is noble" (non minus eruditum 
quam nobilem), and that David Cranston is “of the very highest merit" (optime 
meritum). A purported conversation by these two constitutes the whole of the 
Dialogue. Whether the conversation actually occurred is purely a matter for 
conjecture, though it has to be said that we know quite enough about the origi- 
nals behind the two dramatis personae to know that if they had had a con- 
versation about Mair's qualities as a theologian they would probably have 
made exactly the points that Mair portrays them as making. In that respect the 
Dialogue is historically accurate whether or not the conversation actually took 
place. I should provide some support for this claim, and shall therefore make a 
brief comment on the two men. 

Gavin Douglas (c. 1476-1522) was the third son of Archibald Douglas, fifth 
earl of Angus, and as such was a member of one of the great aristocratic fami- 
lies of Scotland. He matriculated at St. Andrews University in 1490, graduating 
Master in Arts four years later? In 1509 he was given a role in the attempt to 
attract Mair from Paris back to Scotland with the offer of the post of treasurer 
of the Chapel Royal at Stirling; the attempt is hinted at in the Dialogue.* The 
two men remained on good terms for years thereafter; for example, in 1516 
Douglas is named as one of the two dedicatees of the second edition of Book 
IV of Mair's commentary on the Sentences.5 The closeness of Mair and Douglas 


3 Priscilla Bawcutt, Gavin Douglas, A Critical Study (Edinburgh: 1976); Priscilla Bawcutt, “New 
Light on Gavin Douglas,” in The Renaissance in Scotland: Studies in Literature, Religion, History 
and Culture offered to John Durkan, (eds.) A.A. MacDonald, Michael Lynch, and Ian B. Cowan 
(Leiden: 1994), 95-106. 

4 Mair, Dialogus, 426: “I should like to advise him to abandon school exercises and to return to 
his native soil, and there cultivate the Lord’s vineyard, and by his preaching scatter far and 
wide the Gospel seeds...” 

5 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1516), fol. Aa2r. 
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is not in question. Douglas is now famous, not as a theologian, but as a poet 
and humanist. His translation of Virgil's Aeneid into Scots, one of the great 
achievements of 16th-century Scotland's high culture, bespeaks a scholar 
steeped in the grand European humanist task of appropriating classical Latin 
literature for the benefit of the new, post-medieval age. It is therefore notewor- 
thy that in the Dialogue Douglas makes reference, among others, to the great 
Italian humanists Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini (1405-64), who for his last six 
years ruled as Pius 11, and to Mair's béte-noir Lorenzo Valla (c. 1406—57)8 as well 
as to Horace. It should also be noted that among Douglas's friends were con- 
temporary humanists including, and perhaps especially, the Italian historian 
Polydore Vergil." In the Dialogue Douglas is counsel for the prosecution, excep- 
tionally well-qualified for the task of attacking Mair's theology in the name of 
renaissance humanism. 

Counsel for the defence is David Cranston (c. 1479-1512), a priest of the 
Glasgow diocese, who matriculated at Paris in 1495. Cranston was a student of 
Mair's at the College of Montaigu and taught there beginning in 1499.8 He pub- 
lished several works on logic? and was also an editor both of Mair's Termini 


6 Gavin Douglas's enthusiasm for Valla can be measured by the company he portrays Lorenzo 
Valla (“Laurence of the Vale") as keeping. See Douglas’s poem The Palis of honoure (1501) 
which Mair may well have known: 

Thare wes the satyr poete Juvinale. 

Thare wes the mixt and subtell Marciale. 

Of Thebes bruyt thare wes the poete Stace. 

Thare wes Faustus and Laurence of the vale, 

Pomponeus quhais fame of late, sans fale, 

Is blawin wyd throw every realme and place. 

Thare wes the morale wyse poete Orace, 

With mony other clerkis of gret avayle. 

Thare wes Brunell, Claudyus, and Bocace (lines 907—915). 

7 However on atleast one matter the humanist Vergil sided with Mair against Douglas. Douglas 
sought to warn Vergil off Mair's History of Greater Britain, because Douglas rejected Mair's 
belief that certain parts of early Scottish "history" were myth rather than history. In fact Vergil 
decided that Mair was right and Douglas wrong. See Polydore Vergil's English History, (ed.) Sir 
Henry Ellis (London: 1846), 105108, where it is indicated that Vergil, who was in full agreement 
with Mair, managed to persuade Douglas of the unreasonableness of the latter's position. 
There was probably a subtext to Douglas's attitude to Mair's History, namely the fact that 
Douglas did not like the unfavourable press that Mair had given to Douglas's kinsman the 
eighth earl of Douglas (Major, History, 382). This tale shows at least that Douglas disagreed 
with Mair about more than Lorenzo Valla. 

8 JH. Burns, "David Cranston,’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (Oxford: 2004). 

9 For discussion of Cranston’s logic, see A. Broadie, The Circle of John Mair (Oxford: 1985). 
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(Paris: 1502) and also of the first edition of Book 1v of Mair's commentary on 
the Sentences (1509). Cranston was no less deeply committed than was Mair to 
the medieval scholastic way of doing theology, the way that is the primary mat- 
ter of contention in the Dialogue. But it should be stressed that Cranston, like 
Mair himself, is by no means ignorant of the humanist approach. Cranston 
invokes one of the great Italian humanists, Gian Francesco Poggio Bracciolini, 
in the course of his defence of Mair,!° and in any case we should not lose sight 
of the fact that Cranston, like Mair, was sufficiently interested in humanist cul- 
ture to attend the Greek classes of the Italian humanist Girolamo Aleandro 
(1480—1542), professor, and briefly rector, at Paris, who attests to the presence 
of the two Scots at his Greek lectures.!! It should be said therefore that while 
Cranston is familiar with humanist writings and perhaps even steeped in them, 
he is, in contrast to Gavin Douglas, no humanist. As is also clear, Cranston is as 
well-qualified for the task of defending Mair as Douglas is for the task of pros- 
ecutor. Mair's choice of protagonists in a debate about how well he was doing 
his job as a theologian was so finely judged, and the conversation itself so real- 
istic, that itis difficult to bear in mind, while reading the debate, that Mair was 
its sole author. 

The contrast I drew earlier between the literary form of the Dialogue and of 
the commentary needs to be handled carefully. For though the commentary is 
indeed a monologue, it is also in a sense a dialogue, since it proceeds according 
to the canons of medieval scholastic dialectic. At the head of each article Mair 
asks a question, and then in effect becomes prosecutor and defender rolled into 
one, a point evidently on Cranston's mind when, in the Dialogue, he describes 
Mair to Douglas in these terms: “For, as you know, on a problematic matter he 
would, if he wished, know how to defend each side"? Being able to speak 
effectively on both sides of an argument was part of the education of an Arts 
student. In witness of the success of this aspect of Mair's education Mair gives 
reasons for responding negatively to the initial question in each article, and 
reasons for responding positively, and seeks, in light of these opposed consid- 
erations, to reach a secure answer. But though the literary forms of the Dialogue 


10 Itis noteworthy that Poggio is accurately portrayed in Gavin Douglas's "The Palis of hon- 
oure" as strongly hostile to Valla: “And Pogyus stude with mony gyrn and grone/On 
Laurence Valla spyttand and cryand ‘Fy!” (lines 1232-1233) (tr. “And Poggio stood with 
many a snarl and groan / on Lorenzo Valla spitting and crying ‘Fi!”). 

11 Augustin Renaudet, Préréforme et humanisme a Paris pendant les premières guerres 
d'Italie, 1494-1517 (Paris: 953), 614. 

12 Mair, Dialogus, 425: “In materia enim problematica utramvis partem, ut nosti, tueri sciret 
si vellet.. ” 
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and the commentary are to that extent alike, the sharp distinction in content 
cannot be gainsaid. It is, as indicated earlier, the distinction between Mair, qua 
theologian, getting on with the job of theologizing, and qua author of the 
Dialogue, providing a job description of the theologian with a view to seeing 
how well he has done in his commentary. 


II Mair in Dispute with Himself in the Dialogue 


Gavin Douglas’s opening move foreshadows his whole contribution to the 
Dialogue. He affirms that he has just been reading Mair’s commentary on Book 
1 of the Sentences, that he judges it to be composed of “school exercises,” and 
that Mair should give up those sorts of exercise and should instead return to 
Scotland to preach the gospel, an activity “from which the souls of the faithful 
may reap excellent fruit"? Cranston responds by stating that this is what Mair 
intends to do one day, but that in the meantime he is in any case already 
preaching in one way since, by means of his writings, he is teaching those who 
preach from the pulpit. 

But this response deals with one half of Douglas's opening move while ignor- 
ing Douglas's characterisation of the commentary as "school exercises" (exercitia 
scholica), exercises which would assuredly not result in the souls of the faithful 
reaping an excellent fruit. Presumably Douglas has noticed Cranston's silence 
regarding the contemptuous reference to school exercises, since he will later add 
detail to his accusation, but before doing so Douglas gives clearer indication of 
his own humanist credentials by referring with approval to Piccolomini's con- 
trast between Aristotle's works and, by implication, the Gospel: "Aristotle's writ- 
ings must one day be consumed by time's voracity’. It would have been good 
therefore if Mair had produced fruit which won't perish."^ Douglas is motivated 
by a sovereign concern to protect the faith of the faithful and to bring people 
to the faith. For him therefore the sovereignly important text to present to 
people is the Gospel, and its exposition is the task of the theologian and the 
preacher. Yet, as Douglas complains, theologians, and here he means tradi- 
tional scholastic theologians, including Mair, quote Aristotle and his commen- 
tator Avicenna more often than they quote the doctors of the Church. 


13 Mair, Dialogus, 422: “ . . . ut relictis scholicis exercitis... unde optimos fructus animae fide- 
lium demetant late longeque dispergat.” 

14 Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Historia de Asia Minori, in Opera quae extant omnia (Basel: 
1571), 352D: "Aristotelis scripta’ inquit ‘aliquando temporis edacitate absumenda sunt’; 
ideoque bonum fuerit eum operari cibum, qui non perierit." 
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Cranston does not contest this claim but instead makes a defensive remark 
that takes the Dialogue to the heart of the matter. He believes in openness to 
ideas and arguments. If there are ideas in philosophy that can helpfully be 
appropriated to sound theological purpose then it would be wrong to hold 
them at bay just on account of their origin in philosophy. As Cranston puts the 
point, one must be able to show that theology, goddess of the sciences, does 
not deviate from true philosophy. In saying this Cranston may seem to be 
insisting that theology has to be in line with philosophy rather than that phi- 
losophy has to be in line with theology, and this might well appear an odd 
order of priorities for a theologian to adopt, and especially an odd order for a 
theologian who believes theology to be queen of the sciences. But the situation 
is quite otherwise. In effect Cranston is here reaching back to the theological 
doctrine, especially associated with Justin Martyr, that “all truth, wherever it is to 
be found, belongs to us as Christians,’ a doctrine that underlies and underlines 
the prayer of Erasmus (with whom Mair and Cranston briefly lived): "Sancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis.” Since no truth is incompatible with any other truth, 
nothing true said by Aristotle can be incompatible with the Gospel, and from 
Cranston's perspective an Aristotelian truth might even shed light on Gospel 
truth in the sense of leading us to a deeper understanding of the Gospel, in 
which case the theologian may fairly believe himself to have a duty to bring 
Aristotle with him in the course of his theologizing. In this respect Cranston, 
like Mair himself, is an inclusivist in his theology. If he finds a true doctrine in 
a pagan Greek philosopher or in a medieval Jewish or Muslim theologian, no 
less than in a Christian saint, then the truth of the doctrine makes it serviceable 
to Christian theology, and its serviceability is not cancelled by its non-Christian 
origin (if indeed, contra Justin, truth can have a non-Christian origin). 

This defense of the deployment of Aristotle in works of Christian theology 
brings to a head the argument between the traditional scholastic theologian 
and the renaissance humanist. Douglas affirms: "I cannot see how it benefits 
theology to go on and on about so many futile topics, such as relations, intension 
of forms, whether one should posit points in a continuum, and so on, because 
these things do not serve as an approach to theology. Instead they obfuscate 
and darken."6 It is, then, a different kind of writing we need from theologians. 


15 Desiderius Erasmus, Convivium Religiosum, in Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi (ASD) (eds.) 
L-E. Halkin, F. Bierlaire, and R. Hoven (Amsterdam: 1969-), 1-3, 254. See “The Godly Feast,’ 
Colloquies, trans. and (ed.) Craig R. Thompson, in Collected Works of Erasmus, vols. 39-40 
(Toronto: 1997), 194. 

16 Mair, Dialogus, 423: "Videre enim nequeo, quantum theologiae conducat tot frivolas posi- 
tiones de relationibus, intensione formae, an sint ponenda puncta in continuo, et de 
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In which context Douglas directs Cranston’s attention to I Maccabees 12:9: “We 
need neither of these things [sc. an alliance and friendship] for the holy books 
which are in our hands are our solace.”!” And he quotes St. Paul likewise: “You 
stay within these things that you have learned and which have been entrusted 
to you, knowing by whom you have been taught; and because from infancy you 
have been familiar with the holy books they can educate towards salvation." 
Douglas’s point is that theologians have the task of drawing people into the 
holy books in such a way that the education they receive directs them to salva- 
tion, and the theology on show in Mair's commentary will do no such thing. 
One senses a lingering worry on Gavin Douglas's part that Mair’s theology 
could be an obstacle to salvation, namely, that one who reads such theology 
might be turned from the faith by his reading and could not be turned towards 
it. [should like therefore to attend to the “futile positions" referred to by Douglas, 
and shall make a brief comment on the first two in the order in which Douglas 
refers to them. The third is a particularly complex issue to handle, and the issue 
of futility can as well be dealt with by consideration of Mair’s teaching on rela- 
tions and on intension of forms. 

In Book 1 of his commentary Mair's principal discussion of the topic of rela- 
tion arises in the context of an examination of the Trinity, in particular in the 
context of Peter Lombard’s concept of the Trinity as involving three “coequal” 
persons. Mair wonders how the term “equality” is to be understood here. Since 
equality is a relation, he is thereby prompted to note certain metaphysical 
questions that have been asked about the being of relations. In short, what sort 
of entity is a relation? Is it, for example, something intermediate between and 
distinct from the extremes of the relation?!? In adopting this approach Mair's 
procedure seems unexceptionable. If a Christian theologian's task is to deepen 
or enhance the faith of the faithful, or to bring people to the faith, then of 
course he must speak about the Trinity, and since the Trinity either is or 
includes a relation between three persons, it is important to expound this rela- 
tion. Gavin Douglas does not deny this. The question about the nature of the 
relations between the persons of the Trinity is, in his view (as how could it not 


caeteris id genus prodigaliter pertractare; siquidem aditum ad theologiam haec non min- 
istrant, sed obfuscant et obtenebrant.” 

17  1Maccabees 12:9: “Nos cum nullo horum indigeremus, habentes solatio sanctos libros, qui 
sunt in manibus nostris." 

18 — n Timothy 314-15: "Tu permane in his quae didicisti et credita sunt tibi, sciens a quo didic- 
eris, et quia ab infantia sacras literas nosti te posse instruere ad salutem." (Mair's text has 
possunt in place of posse.). 

19 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 30 et 31, fols. 88vb-89ra. 
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be?), a wholly appropriate topic for a theologian, and not at all a futile matter. 
His accusation of futility is directed at the issues Mair raises in the context of 
his discussion of this broad question. I shall give some examples to indicate the 
character of Douglas's target. 

Mair's examples of relation are those of equality and of likeness. Is there 
more to these relations than the things that are related? If B is a likeness of A 
in respect of the fact that B and A are, for example, both eternal, then does A's 
being a likeness of B imply the existence of anything more than the being of 
the eternal A and of the eternal B? That is, is there something else, a relation of 
likeness, besides A and B themselves, in which B stands to A? In which case we 
may have to say that if A is like B in that both are eternal, then the fact that they 
are alike implies the existence of at least three things, namely A, B and the rela- 
tion between them. For Gavin Douglas a question may fairly be raised as to 
how a discussion of these topics can possibly deepen or enhance a person's 
faith, or even bring an infidel to the faith. Even if we must grant that these 
metaphysical questions are pertinent to the concept of the Trinity, this fact 
could not assuage Douglas, for whom mere pertinence to the concept of Trinity 
does not give a theologian carte blanche to investigate it, since his task is pri- 
marily the practical one of promotion of the faith. 

When Mair turns to his detailed argumentation, Douglas will not be 
appeased. Mair invokes the relation of fatherhood, and where we might have 
expected him to turn directly to the relation between God the Father and God 
theSon, he instead invokes both the Trojan king Priam, whom Mair believed to 
be the father of thirty sons, and also Sophroniscus, father of one son, Socrates, 
and he asks questions concerning whether Priam had more fatherhood, or per- 
haps more fatherhoods (in the plural), than Sophroniscus did.2° And when 
Priam's son Hector died did Priam's fatherhood diminish in some way, or 
should we say that, however many offspring a person has, so long as he has any, 
he has fatherhood, and does not have either more fatherhood or more father- 
hoods just in virtue of having more offspring? But could Mair really have 
thought that such a discussion had the power to reinforce anyone's faith? For 
Douglas, of course, a theologian's simple exposition of a sentence of the Gospel 
could be far more perfect as an exercise of the theologian's art than the sophis- 
ticated logic exercise on relations that he found in Mair's commentary, Book 1, 
d. 30 and 31.21 


20 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 30 et 31, fol. 89ra: "Priamus enim non est magis pater quam 
Sophroniscus habens solum Socratem filium ..." and fol. gora: “... dubitatur an Priamus 
habens trigintia [sic] filios habeat tot paternitates?" 

21 Cf. Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 30 et 31, fols. 88v-91r. 
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The second "futile" topic mentioned by Gavin Douglas is the intension of 
forms. Mair has a good deal to say on this topic, which relates to the fact that 
many forms exhibit different degrees of intension; light can be brighter or dim- 
mer, heat can be hotter or cooler, pain can be more or less painful, sound can 
be louder or softer, and so on. Mair discusses at least four theories concerning 
what is happening to a form as its intensity changes. These can be termed the 
radical theory, the succession theory, the mixture theory and the addition 
theory? The radical theory, which is Aquinas's, states, on Mair's interpreta- 
tion, that any accidental (that is, non-essential) form of a thing, say the heat of 
a stone in the summer sun, is more "rooted" in the thing according to the 
degree of perfection of the being of the form. For a thing to become more 
intense in respect of an accidental form is for it to acquire one being after 
another, beings which successively have greater and greater perfection.?? The 
succession theory, espoused by Godfrey of Fontaines and Walter Burley, holds 
that in the act of intensification an accidental form is corrupted and replaced 
by another 2^ The third theory, the theory of mixture, ascribed to Simplicius, 
affirms that the degree of intensity of a form is a function of the balance of 
contrary qualities in the subject. And finally the additive theory, which is that 
of John Duns Scotus, affirms that the act of intensification occurs when a new 
part is added to a form, and remission occurs when a part is subtracted from 
the form. It is somewhat as if one said that in accelerating from thirty miles per 
hour to seventy, forty miles per hour are added to the thirty already in place. So 
if one is driving at 70 mph one is in fact driving at 30 mph (plus a further 40 
mph). This additive theory is the theory of intension of forms that Mair accepts. 

The concept of intension, as thus understood, is to be found at many points 
in the first book of Mair's commentary, including a number of places that are 
antecedent to the book's first systematic exposition of the concept of intension 
of forms. For example, the first question in the book asks how the wayfarer 


22 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), fol. 66v. 

23 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 17, q. 10 fol. 66va: “... intensio formae non fit per additio- 
nem novi gradus nec per corruptionem prioris sed per maiorem in subiecto radicatio- 
nem. Hunc modum insequitur beatus Thomas...” (the intensifying of a form comes 
about not through the addition of a new degree nor through the corruption of an earlier 
degree but through the act of becoming more rooted in the subject...). For Aquinas's 
exposition Mair directs us to Summa theologiae, 2a2ae, q. 20. Mair must have in mind 
2a2ae, q. 20, a. 1, ad 2. See also Summa theologiae, 2a2ae, q. 52, a.1, c. 

24 Mair points us towards Godfrey of Fontaines, Quodlibeta, quodlibet 7, q. 7; and towards 
Walter Burley's treatise De intensione et remissione formarum. See his Tractatus secundus 
(sive Tractatus de intensione et remissione formarum) (Venice, 1496). See also Walter 
Burley's Treatise De Formis, (ed.) Frederick J. Down Scott (Munich: 1970). 
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(a person on his life's journey) can acquire faith,?* and, in answering it, poses 
the further question whether faith, like love, can become more intense.?® This 
latter question is then dealt with on the basis that there are two kinds of faith, 
the acquired and the infused. As regards acquired faith, Mair argues, there is no 
doubt that it can be more intense and also more remiss with respect both to 
the act of faith and also to faith considered as a disposition. As a first move 
in support of these positions Mair quotes the Gospel: Jesus saying to Peter: 
“You of little faith, why did you hesitate" (Matthew 14:31); saying to the Canaan- 
ite woman: "Woman, great is your faith" (Matthew 15:28), and saying of the 
Roman centurion: ^I have not found such faith in Israel" (Matthew 8:10), from 
which verses Mair concludes that there are different possible degrees of inten- 
sity of faith. 

Gavin Douglas, holding that theologians should be promoting the faith, 
would not find difficulty with Mair, qua theologian, affirming both that there 
are degrees of intensity of faith and also that the words of Jesus demonstrate 
this fact. In so far as he thinks discussion of intension of forms "futile" he must 
have in mind what it is that Mair has to say on that subject when it is a self- 
standing object of enquiry, such as Mair's words when first he invokes four 
theories of what happens when a quality becomes more intense and then 
informs us why he thinks the additive theory is the correct one. For though it is 
useful to teach the faithful that their faith can be deepened, and that this is, at 
least implicitly, what Jesus teaches, it is, as Gavin Douglas would surely insist, 
beyond belief that anyone's faith could be deepened by knowing that there are 
at least four theories of intension of forms of which the most secure is Duns 
Scotus's additive theory. 

To this line of attack Cranston offers two lines of defence, the first of which 
could not have been comforting to Mair, for Cranston argues that theologians 
have been writing commentaries on the Sentences, commentaries similar in 
style to Mair's, for three centuries?’ and that “Error shared makes law" (Ius 
communis error facit). This latter dictum, which is to be found in Roman law, 
means in part that a practice, initially erroneous or even illegal, could eventu- 
ally achieve legality partly in consequence of the endless repetition of the 


25 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., fol. 1ra: “Primo quaero quo modo viator possit acquirere 
fidem?" 

26 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 1, fol. 4ra: ". . . an fides intendatur sicut caritas." 

27 Peter Lombard wrote his Four Books of Sentences over a period of about four years some- 
time around 1150 and the practice of commenting on it established itself soon afterwards. 
Hence Cranston's reference to the previous three centuries. See Philipp W. Rosemann, The 
Story of A Great Medieval Book: Peter Lombard's Sentences (Ontario: 2007). 
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practice. On this basis, the theological practice which has been ongoing for 
three centuries, and is well-represented by Mair's commentary, began as error- 
ful practice and was eventually transformed into something lawful only because 
so many theologians perpetrated the same error. While this is not a wholly 
flattering account of Mair's practice as a theologian, it at least weakens the 
claim that Mair is somehow acting inappropriately or out of order as a theolo- 
gian by doing the kind of theology that he does— his practice has, after all, by 
one means or another, achieved legality. 

Cranston's second line of defence is perhaps more telling. It relates to the 
question of why Mair's practice was also the practice of so many others. The 
answer is, as Cranston puts the point: 


The fact that some recount the exotic opinions of others and refute them 
with many sorts of arguments and exuberant raillery, is something that 
Mair has never approved, for a succinct recital of such feeble positions is 
sufficient to destroy them. But in matters where there is evidence on each 
side, more time is required and our master has decided to adhere to this 
way forward.28 


There is a reminder here that Mair has chosen to start Book 1 of the commen- 
tary with a dialogue between two protagonists because there is indeed evi- 
dence on each side of the question whether Mair's theology is fit for purpose, 
and each side should be allowed a fair hearing. But more importantly there is 
the fact that, overwhelmingly, writings by the medieval theologians were dia- 
lectical in form, with a yea-saying and a nay-saying and someone to hold the 
ring. Theologians cannot ignore the demands of logic and, granted the per- 
ceived importance of the issues, the dialectical process has to be allowed its 
head; it must follow the argumentative process whithersoever it leads, until 
one side has prevailed or until the two can eventually agree on a compromise 
position. After Peter of Spain, practically all medieval logicians signed up to 
one version or another of his famous declaration: "Logic (dialectica) is the art 
that contains the route to the principles of all methods.”?9 No science therefore 


28 Mair, Dialogus, 423: "Quod vero aliorum opinationes peregrinas nonnulli recensent, et eas 
multiplici genere argumenti exuberanti verborum dicacitate confutant, nunquam appro- 
bavit. Talium enim caducarum positionum succincta recitatio, earundem est sufficiens 
explosio. In materiis vero utrinque apparentibus maiori mora opus est, et hunc modum 
tenere ratus est magister noster." 

29 Peter of Spain, Tractatus called afterwards Summule Logicales, (ed.) L. M. de Rijk (Assen: 
1972), 1: "Dialectica est ars ad omnium methodorum principia viam habens." 
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can proceed without the help of logic, the science of truth, and most especially 
therefore the imperatives of logic must be obeyed in theology, for the subject 
of theology is the most important of all scientific subjects since theology deals 
with the truths that save. 

On this reading, therefore, Cranston is arguing that the fact that Mair's 
commentary is both very long and also replete with complex argumentation, 
is not, pace Gavin Douglas, a failing in the work, but a virtue, since unpacking 
the meaning of salvific truths does indeed demand extended and complex 
argumentation. 

From Gavin Douglas's perspective, however, Mair's commentary, like so 
many of the Sentences commentaries by his predecessors, is a double failure, 
an intertwining of what is wrong both with Mair's logic and with his theology, 
what is wrong being that he has lost sight of the purpose of the sciences he 
practices, the purpose of logic being, or at least including, to teach how to 
argue well, and the purpose of theology being to help people either to come to 
the faith orto deepen their faith. Douglas noticed the length of logic books, the 
complexity of the argumentation and the fineness of detail, and judged that 
nobody, except perhaps a professional logician with a logic book to write, 
could possibly profit from much of this vast array of learning. In short, the huge 
books on scholastic logic, of which Mair's were typical, could be of little or no 
help to those wishing to probe and to contribute to all the other disciplines in 
the liberal arts and in the disciplines of the higher faculties of theology, law 
and medicine. To express his point Douglas turns to Lorenzo Valla, one of his 
intellectual heroes: “Just as Valla says at the start of the second book of On 
Dialectic, so too you will find him saying as regards the theology of the 
Sentences: "Whatever it is they handed on in infinite books, I note that it could 
have been passed on in a very few precepts... No subject seems to me to be 
more brief and easier than dialectic, as it serves other and greater subjects 
of study .. "30 

Valla, with Douglas following him, believes it to be theology's misfortune to 
have fallen into the hands of the logicians. Medieval logicians, who were 
trained in the arts of seeing the strengths and weaknesses of both sides of 
every argument, who were also expert at defending positions whether they 


30 Mair, Dialogus, 424: "Sicut in secundi libri capite de logica Valla recitat, sic de theologia 
Sententiarum invenies, cum rursus ait: ‘Quicquid infinitis libris tradiderunt, id omne pau- 
cissimis tradi praeceptis potuisse animadverto... Nulla doctrina mihi brevior faciliorque 
quam dialectica videtur, ut quae aliis maioribus servit" The passage by Valla that Cranston 

quotes is in Valla, De dialectica libri 111, in Lorenzo Valla, Opera omnia, (ed.) E. Garin 


(Turin: 1962), vol. 1, 693. 
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believed in them or not, and were expert too at making ever-finer distinctions, 
could write interminably on any topic. Perhaps as regards most subjects this 
did not matter very much, but it mattered a great deal in the case of theology, 
granted both that nothing was more important than faith and also that the 
promotion of faith was the primary task of the theologians. Douglas's criticism 
therefore is that the practice of the logicians and the remit of the theologians 
are not well matched, since theology is likely to sink under the dead weight of 
the logic that their theology contains. It is therefore unfortunate that almost all 
the theologians became habituated to the practices of scholastic logic before 
entering the higher faculty in which they acquired an education in theology, 
and they brought with them into their faculty of theology a vast array of refine- 
ments that were developed by the medieval, and especially the late-medieval 
logicians, refinements including Aristotelian syllogisms that were modified to 
include past-tensed propositions and future-tensed ones, Aristotelian proposi- 
tions that included strange kinds of quantifiers (and that were mocked merci- 
lessly by the humanists),?! and so on. 

We may note therefore that within two or three decades of Mair's commen- 
tary on Book 1 of the Sentences a change was occurring in logic, in that logic 
textbooks far shorter than Mair's began to appear. For example, in 1540 there 
was published in Paris Dialecticae compendium (Compendium of Logic) by the 
Scot William Cranston (no relation, so far as is known, of our David Cranston).?? 
In the work, the science of logic is contracted to eleven short pages of dia- 
grams. Cranston begins by providing a few definitions and divisions of terms, 
and adds: “Remaining definitions and divisions of terms are omitted deliber- 
ately because they are of little use to philosophers.”33 The whole work is writ- 
ten in that same unmedieval, indeed anti-medieval spirit. Containing almost 
nothing from medieval logic, William Cranston's little booklet reaches across 
eighteen centuries straight back to the logic of Aristotle, as if almost nothing of 
significance had happened in logic during the intervening period. Patrick Tod's 
Dialecticae methodus (Method of Logic) appeared some four years later?^ and 
it, no less than William Cranston's Compendium, returned to the logic of classical 


31  Forahostile response see Juan Luis Vives, In pseudodialecticos, (ed.) C. Fantazzi (Leiden: 
1979). For brief comment on his attack see A. Broadie, An Introduction to Medieval Logic, 
2nd ed. (Oxford: 1993), 197-205. 

32  A.Broadie, "William Cranston,’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. 

33 Scot William Cranston, Dialecticae compendium Guilielmo Cranston Scoto authore (Paris: 
1540), sig. 2: "Ceterae divisiones et definitiones terminorum ex industria omittuntur, quod 
parum conducant usui philosophorum." 

34 Patrick Tod, Dialecticae methodus Patritio Todaeo Scoto authore (Paris: 1544). 
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antiquity for almost all its definitions and divisions, and he believed that he 
had told us, within the compass of just twelve brief pages, all that we need to 
know about logic. Nothing further from Mair's way of doing logic could be 
imagined. And theologians informed by logic treatises such as those by William 
Cranston and Patrick Tod are highly unlikely to write theology in the manner 
of the tradition inherited and exemplified by Mair. For the endless exquisite 
refinements of logic that bear so much of the responsibility both for the length 
and also, from the humanist perspective, for the unhelpful character of those 
traditional theology works are no part of the logic agenda of William Cranston, 
Patrick Tod and others of their kind. These latter works are evidence that logic 
was moving on, if not to something better then at least to something different 
from the several centuries of hard thinking that culminated in the kind of logic 
that Mair deployed in the theology of his commentary. 


II Outcome of the Dispute in the Dialogus 


As we have seen, it was the meritoriousness or otherwise of Mair's kind of the- 
ologizing that was the main topic in dispute between David Cranston and 
Gavin Douglas. We observed Douglas quote Lorenzo Valla with approval, but 
Cranston does not respond by seeking to refute Valla. Instead he moves to 
bring the main theme of the Dialogue to a close by dismissing Valla out of 
hand: "As you know, that man spared no branch of humanity, and in his On 
Dialectic, or rather in the ravings of his philosophy (in deliramentis philoso- 
phiae), he has included more errors than there are spots to be found on a leop- 
ard... As to the other matters concerning Aristotle, I shall be silent for the time 
being.’35 And there the dispute ends, in silence on whether or not Mair's com- 
mentary was fit for its theological purpose. Readers would surely suppose after 
the first few exchanges that Cranston would be portrayed as the victor since he 
was defending Mair in the context of a Dialogue that Mair himself had penned. 
Nevertheless it is a most important fact that the Dialogue appears simply to 
stop rather than to resolve the matter under dispute. Why no resolution when 
the traditional dialectic consists of argumentation for and against a position, 
with a resolution finally reached? 

I shall argue that the explanation depends on the curious location of the 
Dialogue in relation to the commentary as a whole. In one sense the Dialogue 


35 Mair, Dialogus, 425: "Nulli hominum generi (ut nosti) vir ille pepercit, et in eius Dialecticae 
(potius in deliramentis philosophiae) plura errata inseruit quam maculae in pardo reperi- 
antur...ad alia de Aristotele inpraesentiarum subticeo." 
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precedes the commentary proper, for in the book the Dialogue is printed before 
the commentary. In another sense the Dialogue does not precede the com- 
mentary, for it proceeds from it. To say otherwise is to fail to take into account 
the Dialogue's postmodern character, by which I mean that the piece consists 
of a discussion by two protagonists about the commentary which, they inform 
us, has already been published. So the protagonists are discussing a book in 
which they appear and which is however declared by them to have been pub- 
lished before they have their discussion about it. The commentary proper 
therefore is antecedent to the Dialogue as well as after it, a relationship that 
prompts the impression that the Dialogue and the commentary are mutually 
engaged in a dialectical process regarding the application of dialectic to theol- 
ogy by Mair, who is, one is inclined to forget, present in that he is the author of 
Cranston's words and Douglas's as well as of the commentary. The literary 
arrangement has all the hallmarks of a postmodern text. 

Since Cranston and Douglas were discussing the commentary, why did 
Mair not place the Dialogue after the commentary? I believe the answer to 
be that Mair knew his readership well enough to know that they would be 
aware of a line of attack on his approach, and also that he wanted, if not to 
spike the criticism in a pre-emptive way, at least to let the readers know 
both that he was himself aware of the problem, and also that he believed 
himself to have an answer to it. The problem he faced was that, to many of 
a humanist persuasion, Mair's theology was a representative of a discred- 
ited genre, a tired traditional way of theologising that had run its course and 
needed to be replaced. Mair puts the words of Valla and Piccolomini in the 
mouth of Douglas, thereby not only informing his readers of a powerful line 
of attack on Mairian theology, but also making his readers aware of the fact 
that Mair himself is as well informed on the humanist critique as are the 
humanists themselves, including Douglas. If none the less he writes a com- 
mentary in the traditional manner this indicates that he is not satisfied with 
the humanist critique. The dispute between Cranston and Douglas stops in 
mid-thought, several lines of polite and friendly words follow on other mat- 
ters; then the Dialogue ends, and the commentary proper starts, at which 
point the reader takes over and Mair, having in the meantime said neither 
yea nor nay to his own theological performance, or rather, having said both 
yea (via Cranston) and nay (via Douglas), leaves his readers to judge for 
themselves. Mair has contrived to be thoroughly self-effacing, in the sense 
that, on the basis solely of the conversation in the Dialogue, and therefore 
not even knowing Mair to have been its author, it would be impossible to 
know whether the author, whoever he was, would have supported Cranston 
or Douglas. 
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Cranston makes an interesting distinction: "Some prefer the Bible and easier 
parts of theology, others obscure and complicated calculations."96 It is not at 
issue that Mair is at home in the "obscure and complicated calculations" He 
is a man of faith who is also a theologian and a formidable logician, a fidelis 
quaerens intellectum, and he believes both that, on many issues in theology, 
understanding requires immense effort and also that the effort can give rise to 
a spiritually valuable outcome. One way to demonstrate that this outcome is 
achievable via logic and philosophy, perhaps the only way, is to engage in that 
kind of theology. Mair engaged in it and, having done so, he was then content 
to leave it to others to judge whether such writing did indeed deepen both 
understanding and faith. For many people Mair's writing will not have that 
effect; but Mair's work is not directed to the many but to the few who are like 
him. Among the few, however, there will be preachers who will take the task of 
promotion of the faith to their congregations and whose sermons, informed by 
the teachings of the traditional theologians, might indeed reinforce the faith of 
the faithful. As David Cranston affirms: "For they who fittingly write what is to 
be preached, do not preach by their own mouth, but by the mouth of all those 
whom they have taught and not just in one century but in as many centuries as 
their doctrine has stood."?7 With these words Mair, via the persona of Cranston, 
holds out a prospect that his commentary on the Sentences will have a long 
reach, though he could hardly have guessed that five centuries after those words 
were penned philosophers and theologians would still be paying respectful 
attention to his commentary. 


36 Mair, Dialogus, 423: “Bibliam et faciliores theologiae partes nonnulli exoptant; absconsa 
et intricatas calculationes alii." 

37 Mair, Dialogus, 422: “Nam qui praedicanda decenter scribunt, non suo tantum ore, sed 
omnium quos erudierunt praedicant, nec uno tantum saeculo, sed quotquot eorum doc- 
trina steterit." 


CHAPTER 3 


Acquired Faith and Mair's Theological Project 


Jeffrey C. Witt 
I Introduction 


The function of a Sentences commentary prologue is not as easy to determine 
as it might first seem. It is tempting to draw the conclusion that the prologue is 
a kind of declaration of how the following work will proceed. The typical mat- 
ter of such a prologue will also lend itself to such a conclusion. Usually, the 
work addresses questions about the nature of theology: its subject matter, its 
method, and its purpose. And since it is natural to think of the Sentences com- 
mentary as a work of theology, it is equally natural to expect that the prologue 
will set the tone for how the rest of the work will proceed. 

This view is complicated by the fact that the Sentences commentary tradi- 
tion has not always been clear about whether it sees itself as a direct work of 
theology or what exactly theology is. On the one hand, the Pseudo-Poitiers gloss, 
one of the earliest commentaries on Lombard's text, refers to the Sentences 
as a kind of remedial work: a text that helps students clarify important issues 
before they go on to do theology proper, namely scriptural exegesis.! Of the gloss 
Philipp Rosemann writes: "For the early school of Peter Lombard, therefore, 
thetask ofthe theologian was not to comment upon or to createtextbooks...A 
textbook, even one as revered as that of the Master, was regarded as merely a 
remedial tool"? But there are contrasting perspectives. When Giles of Rome 
began the prologue to his Sentences commentary he referred to the Sentences 
as a part of the divine science.? 


1 Pseudo-Poitiers gloss in Ms. Naples, Biblioteca nazionale, vii c 14; See Ludwig Hódl, “Die 
Sentenzen des Petrus Lombardus in der Diskussion seiner Schule," in Mediaeval Commentaries 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Volume 1, Current Research (ed.) G.R. Evans (Leiden: 2002) 
25-40; Philipp W. Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval Book (Toronto: 2007), 41-51; Marcia 
L. Colish, "The Pseudo-Peter of Poitiers Gloss," in Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, Volume 2 (ed.) Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2009), 1-34. 

2 Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval Book, 50. 

3 Aegidius Romanus, In primum librum Sententiarum (Venice: 1521; Reprint Frankfurt: 1968), 
prol., fol. vb: "Quoniam tactae sunt causae huius operis, quod scientiae divinae supponi- 
tur...” The suggestiveness of this quotation coupled with the ambivalence of the word "sup- 
ponitur, or its unhelpful English equivalent “is supposited," demands that we provide a brief 
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The goal in this essay is to delve into John Mair's own prologue and consider 
not only what he has to say about theology, but the wider implications of his 
prologue for his Sentences commentary proper and the methods of reasoning 
we may or may not expect to find there. 

To give away the end from the beginning: Mair's prologue begins with a 
rather unusual (unusual, that is, in the context of a prologue) concern for the 
nature and generation of “acquired faith.” After describing the way “acquired 
faith” is and is not generated, he later goes on to identify a different methodol- 
ogy for theology. As I will show, this separation is difficult to see without look- 
ing closely at Mair’s inheritance of competing notions of acquired faith and 
theological method. Thus, he sharply distinguishes between the acquisition of 
“acquired faith" and the acquisition of theological conclusions (what I will 
later single out as "explicit faith"). At the very least, then, his prologue offers us 
two distinct methodologies, only one of which can be called theology proper. 
Nevertheless, his discussion of both methods in his prologue suggests that 


justification of the translation chosen. In Die Rezeption der mittelalterlichen Sprachphilosophie 
in der Theologie des Thomas von Aquin (Leiden: 1999), Seung-Chan Park offers an instructive 
list of the various constructions in which the word "supponere" is found (223-225). Our inter- 
est is in the construction involving “supponi + dative,” as this is the construction (scientiae 
divinae supponitur) that we have translated as “is a part of the divine science.” Park"s list 
suggests that "supponi - dative" is not a construction used to show direct verbal equivalence 
between two words and therefore is not a construction that belongs to the philosophy of 
language ("Deshalb geht es hier nicht um eine sprachphilosophische Ordnung, 225). On the 
contrary, he says itis clear that this construction suggests an ontological relationship between 
two things, where one thing underlies or is subordinated to the other (*Bei der Aussage 'A 
supponitur B (Dat.), wird ‘A’ als das ontologische Subjekt ‘B, das eine allgemeine Natur (oder 
ein Akzidens) ist, unterlegt oder untergeordnet" 225). "Subordinated to" is also favored by 
Simon Tugwell in Albert and Thomas: Selected Writings (ed.) Simon Tugwell (New Jersey: 
1988), 186, n. 20. But subordination itself can be ambiguous and we now have to think about 
the kind of “subordination” Giles intends. A common example noted by Park is of some sub- 
ject being linked to a more universal or common nature. For example, he cites an instance 
from Thomas Aquinas's Summa Theologia, 1, qu. 29, art. 2, which reads: "Secundum vero quod 


"m 


supponitur alicui naturae communi, sic dicitur ‘res naturae" (Park, 224). The Benzinger 
Brothers translation (1947) of this passage uses “underlies” rather than “is subordinated to" to 
suggest that an individual thing may either take on (underlie) a common nature or an acci- 
dent. When it underlies a common nature, it is said to be a "thing of that nature" Thus a 
particular man is said to be a thing “of human nature" (sicut hic homo est res naturae). I think 
that this sense of "subordination" fits best here, where the Sentences is seen as a "thing of" or 
species of sacred doctrine. It is because Giles sees the Sentences as a species or part of sacred 
doctrine that he thinks it makes sense to go on, in the rest of his prologue, to consider the 


four causes of that common nature, i.e. theology itself. 
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both might have a place within the larger commentary, and therefore that the 
commentary is something more (or something less) than a pure work of theol- 
ogy. In what follows, one of our main tasks will be to identify these two distinct 
processes. However, a second, more speculative, task will be to consider how 
these two methodologies relate. Stated more pointedly: why did Mair choose 
to insert this discussion of “acquired faith" at the beginning of his commentary, 
when it is much more traditional to reserve this discussion until distinction 23 
of Book 111? My suggestion will be that this inclusion and preoccupation indi- 
cates that Mair holds a particular view about the proper starting point of the- 
ology—a position similar to that which was advanced by the 14th-century 
Scotist, Francis of Marchia, and opposed by Gregory of Rimini. The position is 
this: to do theology, one must begin from a particular kind of acquired faith. 
Put differently, infused faith alone is not a sufficient starting point for theology; 
some kind of acquired faith is also needed. In tending toward this view, Mair 
provides an increased justification for the presence of multiple intellectual pur- 
suits, albeit interlinked and dependent, within his larger Sentences commentary. 


II Acquired Faith 


Mair starts his prologue, and the beginning of his Sentences commentary, with 
the question: “how is the pilgrim able to acquire faith?"* This particular phras- 
ing alerts us to the fact that Mair is not just asking about faith generally. Rather, 
he has a very specific conception of faith in mind. This is more clearly asserted 
in an earlier phrasing of the same question: "the first question is about the 
mode of generation of that faith which is acquired." 

But what is *acquired faith"? A history of this term will show that this phrase 
has been used inconsistently in the scholastic tradition such that it does not 
always mean the same thing for every thinker in every instance. Thus, getting 
clear on what Mair means by "acquired faith" (as distinct from other kinds of 
faith) and the larger implications for his view of theology demands that we 
delve into this tangled web of scholastic thought. This is a task that will take 
some time. However, one of the central theses of this volume is that Mair can- 
not be understood apart from his inheritance and deep familiarity with 14th- 
century thought. The present topic is no exception. His position on acquired 
faith (and subsequent distinction from theology) can only be recognized as 


4 Mair In primum Sent. (1519): prol., fol. 1ra: "Quo modo viator possit acquirere fidem." 
5 Mair In primum Sent. (1519): prol., fol. 1ra: "Prima questio erit de modo generationis fidei 
acquirendae.” 
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noteworthy and provocative when seen within the context of earlier scholastic 
discussions. 

It is perhaps best to start where we find scholastic thinkers starting, with a 
distinction between the three ways that a habit originates. A habit can be natu- 
ral, acquired, or infused. A natural habit is a capability that we possess from 
birth. An example might be the capacity for vision. This is not just a potential 
capability; it is a capacity that, for most human beings, is innate and actualized 
at the time of birth. In the Summa theologiae Ia—Ilae, q. 51, Aquinas identifies 
the habit of recognizing first principles as a natural habit because one does not 
require practice in order to recognize the truth of these principles. On the con- 
trary, he says, once one has understood the terms “whole” and “part,” she auto- 
matically and naturally recognizes that the whole is greater than its parts.” 
Just as is the case with vision, most human beings are born with this capac- 
ity to recognize first principles already in place. In Aristotelian terms, such 
“natural habits” are potentialities that have been actualized to the first degree 
by nature.? 

These natural habits stand in contrast to those habits that are acquired. The 
latter are latent or potential capabilities that have to be cultivated. As Robert 
Kilwardby states: “acquired habits, whether intellectual or practical...need 
time for experience and use.” Kilwardby's emphasis on “experience and use" is 
consistent with the 13th-century phrase “to do well frequently" (ex frequenter 
bene agere), which István Bejczy identifies as a classical way of describing 


6 See Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1-1, q. 51 in Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, doctoris angel- 
ici Opera Omnia iussu Leonis x11. O.M. edita., cura et studio fratrum praedictorum (Rome: 
1882-1996) vols. 4—11; Robertus Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum tertium Sententiarum (ed.) 
Gerhard Leibold (Munich: 1985), Part 2, q. 3 (11:13): "Deinde quaeritur de eius origine, scilicet 
an sit naturalis an acquisita vel infusa." 

7 Aquinas, Summa theologiae la—Ilae, q. 51, a. 1, resp.: “Thus the understanding of first princi- 
ples is called a natural habit. For it is owing to the very nature of the intellectual soul that 
man, having once grasped what is a whole and what is a part, should at once perceive that 
every whole is larger than its part: and in like manner with regard to other such principles" 
(trans. in The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, 2nd and Revised Edition, 1920). 

8 Cf. Aristotle, De Anima U, c. 1, 412a23: "But the actuality is spoken of in two ways, as in the case 
of knowledge and as in the case of the exercise of knowledge." In other words, for Aristotle 
actuality in the first degree is identified with the possession of a capacity, but this is distinct 
from the actual exercise of that capacity, which is an actuality in the second degree. 

9 Robertus Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum tertium, Part 2, q. 3 (Leibold 1113): "Quia habitus 
acquisiti sive intellectuales sive practici secundum Aristotelem in 11 Ethicorum indigent tem- 
pore propter experientiam et usum. Sed fides aliquando subito accedit, sicut patuit saepe in 
praedicationibus Apostolorum." 
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acquired habits and virtues.!? Unlike those natural capacities, these capabili- 
ties have to be cultivated through the repetition of acts until they become 
actualized capacities. We are, of course, born with the ability to develop these 
capacities, such that we are born with a capacity for a capacity. But this capac- 
ity has not yet been cultivated and actualized.!! The acquisition of a scientific 
habit is a paradigmatic example of an acquired habit. We are not born with the 
skill of geometry. However, by nature we have the potential to become geom- 
eters, and through experience and practice we can acquire this capability. 

Infused habits are distinct from both natural and acquired habits. Bejczy 
describes the distinction between acquired and infused virtues (or those vir- 
tues enabled by a special grace) as a 13th-century attempt to characterize a 
division already becoming clear in the 12th century, particularly in the circle 
of Peter the Chanter.? He writes of Chanter: “In his unedited Summa Abel, a 
scholarly lexicon of religious key concepts, the Chanter restricts the Lombard's 
definition of virtue to faith, hope, and charity, which he calls ‘Catholic’ virtues 
in contradistinction from the four ‘cardinal, political, or philosophical’ virtues." 
Infused habits and acquired habits share in common the fact that they are not 
present at birth. However, acquired habits share with natural or innate habits 
something of their naturalness and their lack of need for special grace. After 
all, it lies within human power to naturally acquire these capacities. Infused 
habits or virtues, in contrast, do not come through practice or effort but come 
“suddenly” as an extraordinary or supernatural gift.!^ 


10 See below, n. 12. 

11  Onecan quite easily see that a certain number of natural habits or capacities are necessary 
in order for the human being to acquire “acquired habits.’ Natural capacities are abilities to 
do certain acts and acquired habits only arise from the frequent repetition of those acts. 
This relationship of dependency is important to keep in mind especially when, as we will 
see, Aquinas compares infused faith to a natural habit and acquired faith to a determination 
of that newly infused capacity, just as an acquired habit might determine a natural habit. 

12 István Bejczy writes: "The dual recognition of virtue which arose in Peter the Chanter's 
circle remained intact in late medieval moral thought. Philosophers as well as the major- 
ity of theologians recognized the existence of moral virtues as habits acquired through 
continual application, or in the typical scholastic formula of the thirteenth century, ex 

frequenter bene agere" (The Cardinal Virtues in the Middle Ages, 184). 

13 István Bejczy, The Cardinal Virtues in the Middle Ages, 184; See Petrus Cantor, Summa Abel, 
Ms. Paris, BnF lat. 10633, fol. 133v, qtd. in Bejczy, The Cardinal Virtues in the Middle Ages, 
184, n. 258. 

14 The language of "suddenly" is used in one of Kilwardby's opening objections to explain why 
faith can be acquired. He says: "faith is received suddenly," but acquired faith requires time to 
be cultivated through experience and use (Quaestiones in librum tertium, pars 2, q. 3 
(Leibold 11:13)). 
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While faith is usually counted on as one of the infused or theological virtues 
in distinction from the cardinal and acquired virtues (a fact that is visible in 
Chanter’s effort to restrict the category of infused or supernatural virtues to faith, 
hope, love and leave room for other non-theological virtues), a number of 13th- 
century thinkers clearly discuss "acquired faith" along these naturalistic lines and 
in distinction from "infused" or supernatural faith. Bonaventure and Robert 
Kilwardby provide representative examples of this description of acquired faith. 


A Bonaventure and Robert Kilwardby 
Bonaventure treats the issue in Book ri1, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 of his commentary on 
the Sentences, when he asks, “whether unformed faith is infused or acquired?"!5 
His answer starts with a helpful distinction between the material and formal 
elements of faith. Relying on an Augustinian definition of faith as “to think 
with assent,” he writes that: “in order to have a robust and whole faith, it is 
necessary that the intellect be instructed about the things to be believed (cred- 
ibilis) so that one is able to think those things."" He identifies this as the mate- 
rial part of faith.!? But in addition to merely knowing what ought to be believed, 
an inclination is also needed, “so that one is able to assent to those things"? 
Elsewhere Bonaventure identifies the material part as the purview under 
which the intellect is involved with faith and the formal part with the affect or 
the will’s choice to believe the propositions set before it by the intellect.?9 
With these clarifications in the background, Bonaventure moves forward to 
define acquired and infused faith. But his answer adds an extra level of 


15 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros Sententiarum 111, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2, in Opera omnia (ed.) Studio 
et Cura PP. Colegii a S. Bonaventura (Florence: 1882-1892), 111:490a: "Utrum fides informis 
sit infusa, an acquisita..." Fora discussion of Bonaventure's theological method, see Gregory 
LaNave, "Bonaventure's Theological Method," in A Companion to Bonaventure (eds.) Jay 
Hammond, Wayne Hellmann, and Jared Goff (Leiden: 2013), 81-120. 

16 Cf Augustine, De praedestinatione sanctorum 1, 2, 5 in Patrologia Latina (eds.) J.-P. Migne 
et al. (Paris: 1844-1892), PL 44, col. 963: "Quanquam et ipsum credere, nihil aliud est, 
quam cum assensione cogitare." 

17 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491a): “Ad hoc quod habitus fidei 
plene et integre habeatur, necesse est quod intellectus instruatur de credibilibus ut possit 
illa cogitare..." 

18 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491a): “Et primum quidem est mate- 
riale in fide...” 

19 Bonaventure, [n quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491a): “... et inclinetur ut possit illis 
assentire...secundum vero est formale." 

20 For instance in d. 23, a. 1, q. 2, Bonaventure writes: "Similiter nullum est inconveniens 
ponere unum habitum esse in ratione et voluntate, ita quod unam illarum potentiarum 
respiciat quantum ad actum materialem, alteram quantum ad actum formalem" (111:477a). 
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complexity to the whole discussion because he distinguishes between two 
kinds of acquired faith: an acquired faith proper to the material aspect of faith 
and acquired faith proper to the formal aspect of faith. 

With respect to the material, that is, becoming aware of those explicit prop- 
ositions that ought to be believed and what is meant by them;?! Bonaventure 
states that in the normal course of things this is an acquired habit: 


It should be conceded that faith comes from hearing (fides est per auditum) 
and through acquisition according to the common law [i.e. according to 
the normal operations of things]. For no one knows what the articles of 
faith are and how many there are unless he has learned them by reading 
and hearing, unless perhaps he learned this through a special privilege.” 


Bonaventure leaves plenty of room for rational activity in this description of 
material faith, but it remains an open question whether Bonaventure wants to 
identify the intellectual work of theology with this material act of articulating 
what ought to be believed. As we will see, there are many scholastic thinkers 
who are adamantly opposed to such an identification, Peter Aureoli being one 
of the most notable examples.?? 

When Bonaventure turns to the formal aspect of faith, namely that which 
“makes us assent,"^ he says that some unformed faith comes through acquisi- 
tion and another kind of faith through infusion. He writes: “some assent to a 
truth they heard, when they are moved by human persuasion.”?5 He then gives 
us some examples ranging from a love or reverence for the one speaking (one 
might think here of an assent we gave because we were urged to do so by a 
trusted authority or friend). But he also points to the persuasive power of mir- 
acles, reasons, and arguments.?6 Thus Bonaventure has identified a second way 


21 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491a): "Videlicet quantum ad cognitionem 
illam qua cognoscimus qui sunt articuli fidei et scimus quid est quod per nomen dicitur." 

22 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491a): "Sic concedendum est quod 
fides est per auditum et per acquisitionem secundum legem communem. Nemo enim scit 
qui et quod sint articuli fidei, nisi didicerit legendo vel audiendo, nisi forte hoc habeat per 
privilegium speciale." 

23 See below, p. 55. 

24 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491a): "Videlicet quantum ad illud 
quod facit assentire." 

25 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491a): “Nam quidam assentiunt veri- 
tati auditae moti humana persuasione .. . " 

26 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 1, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491a-b): “. .. utpote propter amorem 
et reverentiam dicentis vel propter miracula vel propter rationes et argumenta." 
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in which rational discourse may have a place in the acquisition of faith, namely 
through the marshaling of probable reason in support of an undemonstrated 
conclusion. 

Assent for any of the above reasons is considered to be acquired faith.?" 
But Bonaventure has a rather negative attitude toward this kind of assent. He 
writes: "this faith should not be said to have the character (ratio) of virtue 
because where something is carried out by the means of human reason, 
there is no need for vigor or strength."?? This attitude finds a resonance in the 
later work of thinkers like Robert Holcot. For Holcot (a thinker that Mair 
explicitly singles out in the opening question of his prologue) there was no 
merit at all in the actual assent to the articles of faith. He claims that this 
assent is entirely a product of the motivating reasons (whether demonstra- 
tive, probable, miraculous, or authoritative).2? For him, the merit resides in 
the will alone and in the desire to believe and live according to what religious 
truth commands.?° 

Such "acquired faith," namely assent acquired by means of human persua- 
sion, nicely fits the earlier characterization of acquired habits as a capacity 
achieved through natural effort. Accordingly, Bonaventure contrasts it with 
infused faith, which is an assent given “on account of divine illumination, 
found in those who rely on the first truth above everything else and on account 
of itself"?! The implication is that someone assents to an article of faith, not on 


27 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491b): “Et talis fides est simpliciter 
acquisita .. . " 

28 Bonaventure, [n quatuor libros 111, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491b): “Nec dicenda est habere ratio- 
nem virtutis, quia nullius est vigoris nec roboris, sublata de medio ipsa humana ratione." 

29 Robertus Holcot, In quatuor libros Sententiarum quaestiones (Lyon:1518; Reprint Frankfurt: 
1967), q. 1, a. 6: "Dico quod esset bene possibile necessitare talem infidelem et capacem 
rationis ad assensum quorumcumque credendorum, ad hoc enim deserviunt miracula et 
rationes quaedam probabiles, quae sufficiunt ad causandum fidem." See Slotemaker and 
Witt, Robert Holcot (Oxford: forthcoming); Incandela, Joseph M, “Robert Holcot, OP, on 
Prophecy, the Contingency of Revelation, and the Freedom of God,’ Medieval Philosophy 
& Theology 4 (1994): 165-188. 

30 Robertus Holcot, In quatuor libros (Lyon: 1518), q. 1, a. 5: "Si ponatur quod aliquis assentiat 
et sit in gratia. Dicendum est quod talis meretur, non quia credit; nec quia vult credere 
praecise, sed qui vult credere et deus acceptat actum suum credendi tamquam dignum 
praemio.” In Article 6, Holcot furthers this point in his definition of infidelity: "infidelitas 
est nolle credere quae ecclesia credit, vel nolle vivere secundum fidem, id est, secundum 
praecepta fidei" (q. 1, a. 6). 

31 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 101, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491b): "Quidam autem assentiunt veri- 
tati fidei propter divinam illustrationem, sicut illi qui innituntur primae Veritati super 
omnia et propter se." A very similar view can also be found in the Summa Aurea of William 
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account of any particular argument, probability, or sign, but only because God 
has infused that person with the inclination to believe the article in question. 
An important parallel needs to be noted here between this kind of assent and 
the kind of assent given to the first principles of a science. In both cases, no 
prior syllogism compels assent. One cannot point to another reason to justify 
this assent. It is rather the foundation of all other beliefs. The particular import 
of this parallel lies in the scholastic debate about the nature of assent to the 
first principles of theology most visible in the debate between Francis of 
Marchia and Gregory of Rimini.?? This, I suggest, is a debate within which Mair 
is positioning himself by establishing separate methods for acquired faith and 
theological conclusions. For the present, it is enough to note that Bonaventure 
considers this infused faith as a purely "voluntarily" assent to the article of 
faith?? and a genuine virtue,** in contrast to the acquired assent, which is pri- 
marily a work of the intellect rather than the will. 

In sum, Bonaventure presents us with a picture of acquired faith as a kind of 
natural work of the intellect which can point to separate motivating reasons 
for its assent. As such, it is not considered a virtue and is certainly not meritori- 
ous of salvation. If faith is going to become sufficient for salvation, another 
kind of faith is needed to supplement or perhaps replace this acquired faith. 
From the passages surveyed here, Bonaventure believes that "infused faith" is 
the required replacement. This is an assent analogous to the assent given to 
naturally self-evident truths: analogous because neither type of assent can 
point to a prior justification for the assent, but instead must admit that this 
assent is given on account of the self-evidence of the truth itself (propter se) 
and nothing more. 

We can see another example of the same bifurcation of the reasons for 
assent in Book m1, q. 3 of the Sentences commentary of Robert Kilwardby. Like 
Bonaventure, Kilwardby stresses both the naturalness and the insufficiency of 
acquired faith. 


of Auxerre, Book 1, prologus, "Sicut enim vera dilectione diligitur Deus propter seipsum 
super omnia, ita fide acquiescitur primae veritati super omnia propter se" (Guillelmus 
Altissiodorensis, Summa Aurea, Book 1, prologus, in Summa Aurea (ed.) Jean Ribaillier 
(Grottaferrata: 1980), vol. 1, 15, ll. 2-3). 

32 See below, pp. 67-72. 

33 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491b): "Voluntarie enim assentiunt, 
concomitante divina illuminatione, illuminatione, inquam, quae rationem elevat in his 
quae sunt supra ipsam." 

34 Bonaventure, [n quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:491b): "Concedendum est igitur fidem 
informem, secundum quod virtus est, esse donum divinitus collatum et habitum 
infusum." 
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Kilwardby identifies two reasons one might believe. First, we might believe 
on account of human reason and the light of speculation alone.?5 Or, one 
might believe because of an affectation.?9 Here Kilwardby echoes Bonaventure's 
distinction between two kinds of "formal" faith or two different motivations 
for assent: human persuasion or an infused inclination to assent to the truth 
on account of itself. In the former option, Kilwardby emphasizes the natural 
character of acquired assent and contrasts this with the kind of assent where 
the will or affect commands and directs the intellect.9" 

Kilwardby makes an interesting side note that introduces a further, quali- 
fied sense of acquisition that we have not yet seen. Focusing on the infused 
faith, which is an infused habit of the affective part or will, he writes that 
the habit from which [this infused habit] emerges (exseritur) is able to be 
acquired, but absolutely speaking [this infused habit] is not acquired.?? 
What he means is that we are able to “acquire” (that is procure through 
effort) a “material aptitude" for receiving this infusion of faith. He explains 
that this material aptitude is acquired through frequent meditation, prayer, 
and humiliation of the heart. However, he immediately qualifies the claim, 
stating that such human industry and effort does not necessitate that the 
required divine illumination is received. Nevertheless he leads us to believe 
it somehow helps.?? 


35 Robertus Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum tertium, Part 2, q. 3 (Leibold 1113-14): “Actus 
credendi aliquid aut inest animae per rationem aliquam vel lumen speculationis solius, et 
tunc est habitus acquisitus per humanum studium et adminiculum creaturae, a quo 
exseritur ille actus." 

36 Robertus Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum tertium, Part 2, q. 3 (Leibold 1114): "Aut inest 
per affectum inclinantem ad se aspectum et ita per illustrationem partis animae 
activae." 

37 Speaking of the faith that comes from the affect or will, he writes: "Sed ipse habitus 
numquam imprimetur per humanam industriam vel per actionem creaturae sed solum 
per actionem legis incommutabilis recte credendi et per eius illustrationem, qua datur 
menti illi legi firmiter adhaerere et ei conformari" (Robertus Kilwardby, Quaestiones in 
librum tertium, Part 2, q. 3 (Leibold 11:14)). On Kilwardby's life and work see Henrik 
Lagerlund and Paul Thom (eds.), A Companion to the Philosophy of Robert Kilwardby 
(Leiden: 2013). Relevant to the division between faith and science see, in the same vol- 
ume, Amos Corbini, “Robert Kilwardby and the Aristotelian Theory of Science,’ 163-207. 

38 Robertus Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum tertium, Part 2, q. 3 (Leibold 11:14): "Et tunc 
habitus a quo exseritur, quoad aliquid potest acquiri, sed simpliciter non." 

39 Robertus Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum tertium, Part 2, q. 3 (Leibold 1114): "Potest enim 
homo acquirere sibi aptitudinem quandam materialem ad suscipiendum habitum fidei 
per crebram articulorum meditationem et orationem et humiliationem cordis." 
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B Aquinas 

Together Bonaventure and Kilwardby present an idea of acquired faith, which 
is fairly consistent with the traditional division between acquired and infused 
habits. However, in Book 111 of the Sentences commentary of Thomas Aquinas 
we can see a discussion of “acquired faith” that appears less in line with this 
traditional division. Distinction 23, q. 3, a. 2 begins with a question that at first 
looks like what we have already seen in Bonaventure and Kilwardby. There he 
asks: Is unformed faith a gift of God or acquired faith?^? Here acquired faith is 
contrasted against what is supernaturally given or infused. 

Aquinas answers, as one might expect, by noting that “acquired habits" are 
required when a natural potency has not yet reached its completion in a per- 
fect act. This remains consistent with our description of "acquired habits" 
above. But Aquinas explains that the cultivation of our natural capacities into 
actualized habits or actual capacities requires the assistance of a superior hab- 
it.^? Thus, he says the concupiscible potency requires the assistance of reason 
to reach the habit of temperance.*? He then applies this explanation to the 
question about faith: the kind of faith presently being discussed is a habit that 
has the capacity to assent to what is above reason, but "there is no potency 
which according to its own nature is determined to those things which are 
above the nature of our reason... and therefore we need a habit which is not 
acquired."^^ In short, Aquinas claims that human beings do not have a natural 
power higher than reason which is able to cultivate the capacity to assent to 
the truths of faith. Thus, he claims, the habit of faith must be infused. 


40 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum magistri Petri Lombard Episcopi 
Parisiensis (eds.) P. Mandonnet and M.F. Moos (Paris: 1929-1947), 11, d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 
(11:746): “Ad secundum sic proceditur. Videtur quod fides informis non sit donum dei, sed 
habitus acquisitus." 

41 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 11, d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 (Moos 11:747): "Habitus ad hoc sunt neces- 
sarii, ut potentiae quae per naturam non sunt determinatae ad actum perfectum, deter- 
minentur per habitum." 

42 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 11, d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 (Moos 111747): "Contingit autem quandoque 
quod inferior potentia non est determinata ad actum illum perfectum, sed superior 
potentia determinatur ad ipsum." 

43 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 11, d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 (Moos 111747): "Sicut concupiscibilis non est 
determinata ad tenendum medium in delectatione ex propria natura, sed ratio determi- 
natur per naturam suam ad illud; et ideo habitus temperantiae acquiritur in concupisci- 
bili ex vi superioris potentiae." 

44 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 11, d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 (Moos 111747): “Nulla autem potentia secun- 
dum suam naturam determinatur ad illa quae sunt supra naturam rationis nostrae, quo- 
rum est fides; et ideo ad hunc actum indigemus habitu, qui non est acquisitus." 
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Noticeably absent from this discussion is the recognition of two different 
kinds of formal faith, or two different motivations for assent: one acquired and 
one infused. Aquinas's response suggests that any genuine religious assent 
must be infused because human beings do not have the capacity to sincerely 
assent to what is above reason. 

However, Aquinas must still deal with the kinds of objections that led 
Bonaventure and Kilwardby to acknowledge an acquired faith that is distinct 
from the kind of supernatural faith Aquinas identified above. An example of 
such a concern is the appeal to Romans 1027, which states that faith comes 
from hearing (fides ex auditu) and which is understood to mean that faith is 
acquired from teaching and instruction, not simply from infusion. Bonaventure 
includes this concern in his principle arguments: "According to Romans, faith 
is from hearing, but those things we know by hearing from others, we know 
through acquisition."^5 He responds to this by identifying this “faith from hear- 
ing" with the material aspect of faith, i.e. the articulation of what ought to be 
believed, not with formal faith, i.e. the actual act of assent.^9 Kilwardby also 
includes the concern in his own list of opening objections: “Of those things 
that we know from hearing and seeing, we have the habit of them through the 
acquisition of teaching and study. But we have faith from hearing; according to 
Romans 10 ‘faith is from hearing."^7 His answer is fairly in line with that of 
Bonaventure, suggesting that it is a necessary condition that one hear the arti- 
cles before assenting to them. However, such a *hearing" is in no way the cause 
of the assent.4® Aquinas also recognizes this objection,*? and he develops a 


45 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 11, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:490b): "Ad Romanos decimo: Fides est 
ex auditu; sed quae novimus audiendo ab aliis, novimus per acquisitionem.” (See Romans 
10:17.) 

46 Bonaventure, In quatuor libros 111, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2 (111:4g1b): “Ad illud ergo quod primo obici- 
tur in contrarium, quod fides est ex auditu; dicendum, quod illud dicitur de fide, non 
ratione eius quod est formale et completivum, sed ratione eius quod est materiale." 

47 Robertus Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum tertium, Part 2, q. 3 (Leibold 1113): "Quae audi- 
endo et videndo novimus, eorum habitum habemus per acquisitionem doctrinae vel 
studii; sed fidem habemus audiendo, Rom 10: ‘fides ex auditu." 

48 Robertus Kilwardby, Quaestiones in librum tertium, Part 2, q. 3 (Leibold 1114): “Quod 
autem dicis quod fides est ex auditu, dicendum quod ‘ex’ potest sumi ordinaliter et tunc 
verum est, vel causaliter et hoc duobus modis, scilicet ita quod dicat circumstantiam cau- 
sae verae constitutivae rei in esse vel causae sine qua non. Primo non est verum, secundo 
modo est. Similiter distinguendum si dicatur quod fides est ex auctoritate Scripturae." 

49 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 111, d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 (Moos 111:746): "Praeterea. Rom., X, 17, dicitur 
quod ‘fides ex auditu' est" which is taken to suggest that “fides est ex aliquo quod in nobis 
est. Sed omne tale est habitus acquisitus." 
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fairly consistent answer, stating that the notion of fides ex auditu refers to the 
determination of that which should be believed. However, his response to 
another objection complicates the relationship of this determination to the 
infused faith, particularly with respect to the order of these two elements of 
faith. Importantly, for us and our ultimate concern with Mair's conception of 
theology, this is also where Aquinas makes an explicit link between acquired 
faith and the task of theology.59 

Aquinas is faced with an objection based on a well-used quotation of 
Augustine from De Trinitate XIV, c. 1. The quotation is understood by scholastic 
thinkers to be a canonical statement of the nature and task of theology, though 
there is much disagreement about its interpretation.! It states: “All I ascribed 
to it was anything that breeds, feeds, defends, and strengthens the saving 
faith which leads to true happiness"? In the stated objection, the more tradi- 
tional verb “gignitur” or “breeds” is replaced by "acquiritur" or acquired.5? From 
this quotation, the objection argues that if faith is “acquired” through this 
science (traditionally understood as theology) then it cannot be an infused 
gift of God.5+ 

Aquinas answers with a fuller description of the infusion of the habit of 
faith. He writes: 


50 Fora recent developed discussion of Aquinas's theology, see Rik Van Nieuwenhove and 
Joseph Wawrykow (eds.), The Theology of Thomas Aquinas (Notre Dame, IN: 2005). See 
especially in the same volume Bruce D. Marshall, “Quod Scit Una Uetula: Aquinas on the 
Nature of Theology,” 1-35, esp. 1-14. On the role of faith in Aquinas, as noted by Marshall 
(30, n. 57), see Roger Aubert, Le probléme de l'acte de foi, 3rd ed. (Louvain:1958) and Avery 
Dulles, The Assurance of Things Hoped For: A Theology of Christian Faith (New York: 1994), 
208—214. See also John 1. Jenkins, Knowledge and Faith in Thomas Aquinas (Cambridge: 
1997). 

51 Cf. Witt, "Interpreting Augustine: On the Nature of ‘Theological Knowledge’ in the 
Fourteenth Century,” in Studia Patristica 69:17 (2013): 359-372; see also my dissertation 
"Between Faith and Science," Ph.D. Dissertation, Boston College, 2012, passim. 

52 Augustine, De Trinitate XIV, c. 1 (ed.) WJ. Mountain in Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina 
50—50A (Turnhout: 1968), 423-424: "sed illud tantummodo quo fides saluberrima quae ad 
ueram beatitudinem ducit gignitur, nutritur, defenditur, roboratur" (trans. Hill, The Trinity 
(New York: 1991), 371). 

53 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 111, d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 (Moos 111:746): "Ad secundum sic proceditur. 
Videtur quod fides informis non sit donum Dei, sed habitus acquisitus. Augustinus enim 
dicit, quod per scientiam fides acquiritur, nutritur, et defenditur.” 

54 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 11, d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 (Moos 11:746): "Sed nullus habitus acquisitus 
per scientiam aliquam est donum Dei, quasi habitus infusus. Ergo fides informis non est 
habitus infusus." 
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An infused habit is similar to an innate habit, because just as a natural 
habit is given in creation, so an infused habit is given in restoration. 
However, a natural habit, such as the understanding of principles, 
requires that cognition be determined through the senses, which is some- 
thing an acquired habit does not require, because when it is acquired it 
receives its determination through its act [presumably the act(s) which 
constituted the habit]. And similarly, it is necessary that the habit of faith 
receives determination from our part [through our effort]. And with 
respect to this determination, faith is said to be acquired through the sci- 
ence of theology, which distinguishes the articles, just as the habit of 
principles are said to be acquired through the senses with respect to the 
distinction of principles, but not with respect to the light by which those 
principles are known.55 


This is a remarkable passage. It highlights a sense of acquired faith that previ- 
ously stood only in the shadows. While ignoring the "formal" sense of acquired 
faith defined by Bonaventure and re-emphasized by Kilwardby, Aquinas focuses 
on what Bonaventure called the “material” sense of acquired faith. More impor- 
tantly, he links this process of acquisition explicitly to the task of theology. 
Further through his analogy with the natural habit of first principles, he empha- 
sizes the dependence of this conception of “acquired faith" on “infused faith,” 
and asserts the posteriority of the former to the latter. Just as the articulation 
of first principles requires the light of the natural intellect before those prin- 
ciples can be articulated explicitly, so the articulation of the articles of belief 
and their consequences demands a previous infusion of faith. With this sense 
of acquired faith in mind, the previous sense in which Bonaventure and 
Kilwardby spoke of acquired and infused faith as alternatives is replaced with 
a model of dependence, wherein acquired faith builds on a previous infusion 
of faith and goes further to make that faith explicit. 

At this point it will be helpful to introduce another division of faith, implicit 
versus explicit faith, which Aquinas introduces and links to his notions of 


55 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 11, d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 (Moos 111748): "Ad primum ergo dicendum, 
quod habitus infusus similis est habitui innato: quia sicut naturalis habitus datur in cre- 
atione, ita infusus in reparatione. Naturalis autem habitus, sicut intellectus principiorum, 
indiget ut cognitio determinetur per sensum, quo acquisitus non indiget: quia dum 
acquiritur, per actum determinationem recipit. Et similiter oportet quod fidei habitus 
determinationem recipiat ex parte nostra: et quantum ad istam determinationem dicitur 
fides acquiri per scientiam theologiae, quae articulos distinguit; sicut habitus principio- 
rum dicitur acquiri per sensum quantum ad distinctionem principiorum, non quantum 
ad lumen quo principia cognoscuntur." 
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acquired and infused faith. In distinction 25, he asks whether "an explication 
of faith is necessary for salvation."96 The first principal argument connects the 
idea of an explication of faith to something over and above infused faith: “It 
seems that faith made explicit is not necessary for salvation, for grace and free 
will are sufficient for salvation, but neither the habit of infused faith nor the 
will informed by grace suffice for the explication of faith."57 Aquinas responds 
by asserting that explicit faith, over and above an infused but un-determined 
faith, is necessary for most people. He does this by linking the notion of explicit 
faith to the kind of determined faith that he earlier identified as acquired faith. 
He writes: “But faith is not able to go into act, unless by knowing what pertains 
to faith in a determinate and explicit way.’ What is particularly noteworthy 
here is that, as Aquinas understands the nature of acquired and explicit faith, 
infused faith has been made to appear insufficient for salvation and in need of 
supplementation. However for Bonaventure and Kilwardby the situation 
appears the other way around. When focusing on acquired faith, not as a kind 
of explication of faith, but as a natural assent, they considered it to be a defi- 
cient form of faith. For them, their idea of formal acquired faith needed to be 
supplanted and even replaced by infused faith. 


D Aureoli, Ockham, and Rimini 

The background story visible in Bonaventure, Kilwardby, and Aquinas provides 
us with a sufficient context to understand the development of these concepts 
in the 14th century, particularly in the writings of three prominent thinkers 
that John Mair dialogues with: Peter Aureoli, William of Ockham, and Gregory 
of Rimini. 

Peter Aureoli is notable for his blatant rejection of any conception of theol- 
ogy conceived of as determination, explication, or articulation, as seen in 
someone like Aquinas. For him, theology presupposes both a prior determina- 
tion of the articles and a prior faith in these articles. Theology's job is to bring 
forward probable arguments from the other sciences to support, strengthen, 
and defend the truth of a prior assent. However, Aureoli makes scant use of the 


56 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 11, d. 25, q. 2, a. 1, qc. 1 (Moos 111:793). 

57 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 111, d. 25, q. 2, a. 1, qc. 1 (Moos 111:793): "Videtur quod fidem esse 
explicitam non sit de necessitate salutis. Ad salutem enim sufficit gratia et liberum arbi- 
trium. Sed ad explicationem fidei non sufficit habitus gratuitus fidei infusus, nec etiam 
liberum arbitrium gratia informatum." 

58 Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 11, d. 25, q. 2, a. 1, qc. 1, co. (Moos 111:796): “Fides autem non 
potest exire in actum, nisi aliquid determinate et explicite cognoscendo quod ad fidem 
pertineat.” 
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language of "acquired faith." In fact, Reijo Tyórinoja goes so far as to say that 
"this infused habit is for Aureole the only habit of faith" (emphasis mine).5? 
However, Aureoli does describe the process of determining and articulating 
the articles of faith—a process that necessarily precedes theology—as moving 
from implicit to explicit faith.9? Nevertheless, this idea of explicit faith cannot 
be thought of as simply Bonaventure's material aspect of faith because it is 
bound up and inseparable from assent.®! Thus, Aureoli does indeed recognize 
something like Aquinas's description of acquired faith, though he only refers to 
it as explicit faith. Furthermore, he differs from Aquinas sharply by separating 
this process of determination from the proper discourse of theology. 

Ockham partially adopts the picture of theology that Aureoli advances: 
namely Aureoli's “declarative theology" of marshaling probable reasons in sup- 
port of the truths of faith.°? However, as we will see, he also links this concep- 
tion of theology to "acquired faith" in a way that Aureoli would not accept. The 


59 Reijo Tyórinoja, "Auriole's Critique of Henry of Ghent's Lumen Medium,” in Was Ist 
Philosophie Im Mittelalter (eds.) Jan Aertsen and Andreas Speer (Berlin: 1998), 622—628, 
627. 

60 See Petrus Aureolus, Scriptum super primum Sententiarum (ed.) E.M. Buytaert (St. 
Bonaventure, NY: 1952, 1956), prooem., sect. 1, a. 2 (1156-157). See also Witt, "Between 
Faith and Knowledge,’ c. 6, esp. 260-270; Stephen F. Brown, “Peter of Candia's Hundred- 
Year ‘History’ of Theologian's Role,’ Medieval Philosophy and Theology 1 (1991): 156-190, 
162—169; Stephen F. Brown, “Declarative and Deductive Theology in the Early Fourteenth 
Century, in Was Ist Philosophie Im Mittelalter (eds.) Jan A. Aertsen and Andreas Speer 
(Berlin: 1998), 648—655. For a comprehensive account of Aureoli's position see Severin R. 
Steuer, Die theologische Einleitungslehre des Petrus Aureoli (Werl in Westfalen, 1968), esp. 
20—78. 

61 See Petrus Aureolus, Scriptum super primum, prooem., Section 1, a. 2 (Buytaert 1157, n. 85): 
"Unde et exponens canonem Bibliae talem explicationem et specificationem sibi acquirit; 
assumit enim tanquam articulum quod credit totam Scripturam, quia credit ecclesiae et 
credit ipsam a Spiritu Sancto inspiratam fuisse. Tunc sumit aliam, videlicet quod hoc et 
illud scribitur in hac Sacra Scriptura, et hanc sumit per studium et lecturam, et sic con- 
cludit: Ergo hoc et illud est fide certa tenendum" 

62 Guillelmus de Ockham, Ordinatio 1, prol., q. 7 in Opera theologica (eds.) Gedeon Gál et 
al. (St Bonaventure, NY: 1967-1986), 1198: "Ad aliud, concedo quod potest vocari declar- 
ativus.” Besides explicitly declaring theology to be “declarative,” the focus on probable 
reasons in theology fits the larger trend noticed in Ockham's work. See Courtenay, 
"Nominalism and Late Medieval Religion,” in The Pursuit of Holiness (eds.) Charles 
Trinkaus and Heiko Oberman (Leiden: 1974), 26-59, at 45-46 and his discussion of 
Boehner (“The Metaphysics of William Ockham,” in Collected Articles on Ockham (St. 
Bonaventure, NY: 1958)) and Moody (“William of Ockham,” in Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
vol. viri (New York: 1968)) who, despite their different perspectives, both note the emer- 
gence of probable arguments as central to Ockham's theological practice. 
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picture Ockham draws is especially important because it is this picture of the 
acquisition of acquired faith that Mair seems to adopt as his own.9? 

Ockham’s prologue contains a critical passage that connects intellectual 
effort, theology, and acquired faith. It reads as follows: 


When acquired faith precedes this study, the theologian augments the 
habit of acquired faith. But when [acquired faith] does not precede, then, 
if [the theologian] is a faithful person, he acquires acquired faith" 
(emphasis mine).94 


In this passage, Ockham is at pains to identify theology as an apprehensive 
habit, not a habit that by itself compels or forces an intellectual judgment.© In 
so doing, Ockham acknowledges first that theology neither presupposes faith 
nor by itself produces faith. In this passage, Ockham uses the term "acquired 
faith" to refer not simply to an awareness of the explicit articles of the creed 
(material faith), but to the act of assent or Bonaventure's idea of the formal 
aspect of faith. With Aureoli, Ockham acknowledges that where prior faithful 
assent exists, theology can indeed strengthen and support this faith. But 
Ockham goes further by saying that theology can also be a cooperating cause 
in the acquisition of faith. Thus it can help lead us to assent to the very same 
faith that theology can help to strengthen. This is not something Aureoli would 
accept since, for him, declarative theology assumes both determination and 
assent to the articles to be believed. Finally, Ockham adds that, as a merely 
cooperating cause in the generation of acquired faith, if the other necessary 
conditions are not present, theology (understood as the marshaling of proba- 
ble reasons in support of theological conclusions) will fail to produce faith. 
This passage shows us that Ockham also speaks of acquired faith in a man- 
ner that we have not yet seen. Acquired faith here is not described as the pro- 
cess of determination and the articulation of the articles of the creed as it was 


63 See Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., fol. xrb-1va. A marginal note ambiguously identifies 
Mair's conclusion with Ockham. But the substance of Mair's conclusion is better evidence 
that he holds a more or less Ockhamist position on acquired faith: see below, pp. 60—64. 

64 Ockham, Ordinatio 1, prol., q. 7 (OTh 1196197): "Ideo dico ad istum articulum quod theo- 
logus respectu credibilium augmentat habitum fidei adquisitae quando fides acquisita 
praecedit studium suum; quando autem non praecedit tunc adquirit fidem adquisitam, si 
sit fidelis." 

65 See Ockham, Ordinatio 1, prol., q. 7 (OTh 1:197): "Respectu autem omnium-—sive sint com- 
plexa sive incomplexa, et hoc sive sint propositiones sive sint consequentiae quae- 
cumque, sive sint scibilia sive credibilia tantum—quilibet studens in theologia potest 
adquirere habitum apprehensivum" (emphasis mine). 
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for Aquinas. These conclusions are presupposed by theology. In this context, 
acquired faith is spoken of as the acquisition of a kind of assent. However, it is 
also not the natural kind of “acquired assent" marked out by Bonaventure and 
Kilwardby. This is clear because Ockham indicates that the marshaling of 
probable arguments and supporting reasons is only a necessary condition of 
the acquisition of faith. The effectiveness of these arguments in motivating 
assent requires a prior "faithful disposition." 

We can only assume that having a "faithful disposition" involves some prep- 
aration of the will or affect of the would-be theologian. Theology would then 
build on this inclination of the will. The probable arguments combined with 
the altered condition of the will is what allows this assent to rise above the 
level of mere opinion and to reach that level of conviction proper to scientific 
knowledge, despite the lack of scientific evidence. 

As will become clearer in the text of Mair, Ockham is thinking of acquired 
faith as a kind of faith that builds or depends on infused faith rather than some 
assent that is superseded or replaced by infused faith. But this dependence is 
slightly differentthan that model of dependence identified by Aquinas. Infused 
faith is not discussed as wholesale assent that then becomes explicit through 
the process of theological determination. Infused faith, or the "faithful" dispo- 
sition, is discussed as a kind of attunement of the will, which by itself is not 
sufficient to generate assent to the explicit articles of faith. It is only when this 
new-found volitional inclination is combined with supporting reasons that 
this inclination is sufficient for the will to command the intellect to assent with 
certainty. 

Finally, Gregory of Rimini's position on theology and acquired faith needs to 
be mentioned alongside that of Aureoli and Ockham, not only because he is 
fiercely opposed to the conception of theology proposed by Aureoli, but also 
because, in his opposition to Aureoli, Mair defends a Rimini-like conception of 
proper theological method.96 Rimini's position shares much in common with 
the position visible in the work of Thomas Aquinas. Like Aquinas, he focuses 
on a notion of acquired faith that is the result of deduction or determination 
of a more original implicit commitment to the truths of faith.’ Further, Rimini 


66 See below, pp. 64-67. 

67 For example, Rimini notes that the principles of theology are those truths contained in 
Sacred Scripture from which all conclusions are deduced and can be traced back to. He 
writes: “Ex hoc ulterius patet quod principia theologiae sic sumptae, quae scilicet per 
theologicos discursus acquiritur, sunt ipsae sacri canonis veritates, quoniam ad ipsas 
stat ultimata resolutio totius discursus theologici et ex eis primo cunctae conclusiones 
theologicae deducuntur" (Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura super primum et secundum 
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is much more insistent that his view not be reduced simply to Bonaventure's 
idea of the material aspect of acquired faith, that is, as a mere articulation of 
what ought to believed, while a separate act of assent to the determined propo- 
sition is still required. Rimini goes to considerable lengths to emphasize the 
identity of a genuine act of apprehension and judgment.® In applying this to 
theology, he sees the deduction of religious propositions as more than a mere 
increase in the explicit propositions of faith to be believed, but also as an 
increase in the individual acts of judgment or faithful assent. 

Unlike, Ockham and Aureoli, Rimini adamantly opposes the idea of theol- 
ogy as a process of amassing and constructing probable arguments in sup- 
port of previously identified articles of faith.8? Given his view on the identity 
of apprehension and judgment, such support is entirely superfluous. Thus, 
Rimini says what Ockham and Aureoli would never say: “a kind of faith is 
acquired through theology, and therefore it is clear that the habit of theology 
is a 'creditive' habit and a certain ‘acquired faith."7? Though Aureoli would 
always say that theology presupposes faith, he would never say it results in 
faith, rather it presupposes faith. For Ockham, theology was a necessary con- 
dition for the generation of acquired assent to previously marked out and 
determined articles of faith. However by itself, it is a purely apprehensive 
habit of bringing probable reason in support of a given conclusion. As such, 
it can be cultivated and practiced by the believer and unbeliever alike. It is 
only with the addition of a faithful disposition that these probable argu- 
ments can lead one to assent to those propositions that have been previously 
marked out for belief. 


sententiarum (eds.) D. Trapp et al. (Spätmittelalter und Reformation Texte und 
Untersuchungen 6—11), 1, prol., q. 1, a. 2 (1:20). For a discussion of Rimini's theology and 
Scripture, see John O'Malley, “A note on Gregory of Rimini: Church, Scripture, Tradition,’ 
Augustinianum 5:2 (1965), 365-378. See also O. Grassi, "La questione della teologia come 
Scienza in Gregorio da Rimini," Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 68 (1976), 610—644. 

68 Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura, 1, prol., q. 1, a. 3 (1:33 and following); see Witt, "Between 
Faith and Knowledge,’ 2012, Chapter 7; Pascale Bermon, L’assentiment et son objet chez 
Gregoire de Rimini (Paris: 2007), esp. 309 and 319-320. 

69 Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura, 1, prol., qu. 1, art. 2 (114): “Nullus discursus ex se natus 
causare opinionem tantummodo de sua conclusione seu de significato suae conclusionis 
est theologicus proprie; sed omnis discursus ex mere probabilibus est huiusmodi, igitur 
etc." See also Stephen F. Brown's discussion of Rimini's rejection of Aureoli's position in 
"Peter of Candia's Hundred-Year ‘History’ of Theologian's Role,” esp. 169-71. 

70 Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura, 1, prol., q. 1, a. 4 (Trapp 1:53): "Quarta, quod acquiritur 
fides quaedam; ex quo patebit quod habitus theologiae, qui consequenter acquiritur, est 
quidam habitus creditivus et fides quaedam acquisita." 
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IH Mair: On Acquired Faith 


With this overview in mind, we can now turn back to Mair's original question: 
how is “acquired faith" generated? We are now in a position to observe the 
manner and extent to which he does and does not adopt an Ockhamist 
position. 

Mair begins by identifying three definitions of belief, each of which is more 
narrow and strict than the one before. (1) The most general is simply the idea of 
assent or judgment, and here all manner of assent should be included, whether 
this be the assent of opinion, religious faith, or a scientific demonstration. (2) 
The second stricter definition is an assent that follows from trustworthy author- 
ities and probable reasons. Under this definition all truly scientific judgments 
are excluded, and faith is reserved for any assent that occurs without a true 
demonstration. (3) The third builds on the second, and singles out all non-sci- 
entific assent that is given to those things that are necessary for salvation."! 

The third and strictest definition is the sense of belief with which Mair is 
concerned. In light of the history described above, Mair's third definition, built 
on top of the second, seems very muchin line with the kind of natural acquired 
faith described by Bonaventure and Kilwardby: an assent to truths pertaining 
to salvation, which is given on account of the strength of the supporting rea- 
sons and the trusted authority. 

However, as he begins to list what he sees as the three rival positions on the 
generation of acquired faith”? (and chooses the third) we can see that his position 


71 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., fol. rb: "Secundus terminus est credere, qui triphariam 
accipitur. Primo communissime, et tunc tantum valet quantum assentire, quomodo cre- 
dimus illa quae scimus, et illa quae opinamur...Secundo modo capitur stricte pro assen- 
tire sine formidine propositionibus de quarum veritate non constat nisi per testimonium 
aliorum... Tertio modo accipitur proprie pro assentire sine formidine propositionibus 
quae pertinent ad salutem." 

72 We should point out that this list of three is not unique. An identical division is visible in 
the Sentences commentary of Petrus Plaoul, Lectio 1 (ed. 201110, n. 5) in Commentarius in 
Libros Sententiarum (ed.) Jeffrey C. Witt (petrusplaoul.org, est. March ist, 2011): "Ubi 
advertendum quod de hac materia sunt tres diversae viae ad imaginandum quomodo 
quis inducitur ad credendum articulis fidei: duae extremae et tertia media. Prima est 
quae est tacta: quod intellectus per fidem assentit primae veritati propter se sine 
quacumque apparentia. Secunda est Holcot primae extremae contrariatur, scilicet, quod 
assensus fidei nullo modo generatur, nisi per rationem cogentem intellectum, non affec- 
tatum ad oppositum; et ultra credere articulis non est meritorium, quia non est in libera 
potestate voluntatis, quia quis ad credendum articulis necessatur quandoque. Tertia, via 
media, est quam determinat de Heuta [Oyta] quod requiritur ratio probabilis; non tamen 
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on acquired faith is more like the position presented by Ockham. That is, Mair 
wants to defend the thesis that probable and authoritative reasons are neces- 
sary but not sufficient to cause our convicted assent to the truths of faith. It is 
only in the combination of these intellectual motivations with a prior “pious 
affection" or faithful disposition that acquired faith results.7? 

The first possible position on acquired faith is the position of Robert Holcot.”4 
Whatever Holcot's differences might be from Bonaventure or Kilwardby, his 
position on faith appears to share many similarities with the kind of naturally 


acquired faith that occurs on account of reasons and miracles. Holcot is famous, 
or rather infamous, for his claim that the will is not involved in the assent of faith, 
but rather the intellect can be sufficiently compelled by probable arguments, 
trustworthy authorities, and powerful miracles."? The incongruity between a 
"compelled intellect" and a *non-demonstrative" argument is a frequent cri- 
tique of Holcot's position, and it is an explicit criticism given by Mair.’6 But this 
is as much a problem for Bonaventure and Kilwardby as it is for Holcot. The 
question is: why should this formal acquired faith be distinguished from mere 
opinion? Why should it even be called faith? In rejecting Holcot's opinion, 
Mair rejects an understanding of "acquired faith" as a purely natural acquisi- 
tion and an entirely intellectual act. In so doing, he reveals his belief that 
acquired faith is an act that is somehow integrated with a choice of the will. 
However, the second position, listed and then rejected by Mair, balances 
this rejection of the efficacy of non-demonstrative arguments. He writes: 
"Another position is that the act of the will alone suffices for the generation of 


necessitans ad credendum, et ideo cum hoc requiritur imperium voluntatis." This text can 
also be found in Reims, Bibliothéque Municipale, ms. 506, fol. 1rb. 

73 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 1, fol. va: "Quinta propositio: fides acquisita produci- 
tur a motivo et pia affectione." 

74 This position is ambiguously attributed to Holcot in the margin of the 1510 and 1519 edi- 
tions, but not within the text of the 1530 edition. 

75 Robertus Holcot, In quatuor libros (Lyon: 1518), q. 1, a. 6: "Dico quod esset bene possibile 
necessitare talem infidelem et capacem rationis ad assensum quorumcumque credendo- 
rum, ad hoc enim deserviunt miracula et rationes quaedam probabiles, quae sufficiunt ad 
causandum fidem." See Slotemaker and Witt, Robert Holcot. R. Neil Wood provides a simi- 
lar account of Mair's description of Holcot's position in “John Mair: the human dimension 
of faith,” The Innes Review 48:2 (1997), 125-143, 130. 

76 See, for example, Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), prol., q. 1, fol. ırb: "Praeterea miracula 
christi non necessitabant ad credendum, patet, quia non necessitabant passim iudaeos 
qui illa miracula viderunt; sed erant sufficienter motiva credendum si non posuissent 
obicem in voluntate, nolendo credere, vel non apponendo conamen volendi credere, ergo 
conatus voluntatis ad credendum exigitur." 
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faith."77 This is actually the position that Robert Holcot spends much of his 
time rejecting. And Mair follows him, offering a nearly identical reason for 
rejecting this opinion: “this is contrary to experience." In short, Mair, with 
Holcot, thinks it is experientially false to think we can just command ourselves 
to believe anything we wish. He offers a couple of absurd examples: if this were 
true, we would be able to assent without reason that stars are equal and that 
the supreme pontiff lives in a palace, the location of which no one knows.7? 
But this is contrary to experience. We simply cannot force ourselves to assent 
to such propositions without supporting reasons. And both Mair and Holcot 
cite the same passage from Averroes's commentary on the De anima: “We are 
able to imagine something whenever we wish, but we are not able to form an 
opinion whenever we wish."9? Given the parallel examples and the repeated 
quotation from Averroes, it is seems almost certain that Mair is explicitly fol- 
lowing Holcot in his critique of this view. 

The rejection of this position amounts to claiming that an inclination of the 
will and affect is not sufficient for acquired faith. And, as Mair has already 
made clear, the kind of belief he is talking about is that which is necessary for 
salvation. If infused faith is thought along the lines of an alteration of the affect 
and will and an inclination toward belief in the propositions of true religion 
irrespective of supporting reasons, Mair's assertion amounts to a claim that 
infused faith is not sufficient for salvation. Something over and above infused 


77 Mair In primum Sent. (1530), prol. q. 1, fol. 1va: "Alia est positio tenens solum actum volun- 
tatis ad fidei generationem posse sufficere.” 

78 | Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), prol., q. 1, fol. 1va: "Haec opinio est contra experientiam"; cf. 
Robertus Holcot, In quatuor libros (Lyon: 1518), q. 1, a. 1: "Et universaliter quaero an volun- 
tas possit per suum imperium causare assensum in intellectu, respectu alicuius proposi- 
tionis sibi dubie sicut ante imperium propter praemium vitae aeternae ... primo sic non 
est in potestate hominis opinarie libere unam propositionem sibi dubiam, ergo non estin 
potestate hominis credere articulo fidei." 

79 Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), prol., q. 1, fol. 1va: "Opposito enim dato homo sine ratione 
posset assentire huic: astra sunt paria, aut summus pontifex est in palatio de quo nesciat 
ubi sit, illud autem est contra experientiam ..." 

80 Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), prol., q. 1, fol. 1va: “... et contra philosophum De anima litera 
commenti liii, dicentem; imaginari autem possumus cum volumus, opinari non possu- 
mus cum volumus." This can be found in Holcot in the midst of the same argument. After 
suggesting this view would mean that we could force ourselves to assent to dubious 
propositions (similar to those Mair has given), he writes: "Item patet per auctoritatem 
commentatoris secundo De anima commento cliii, ubi intendit probare quod imaginatio 
non est opinio...et arguit per duas rationes, primo sic, imaginari possumus cum volu- 
mus, quando habemus speciem rei sensibilis in memoria, sed opinari non possumus cum 
volumus, quia opinio non est nisi illius . . . " 
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faith is required. Here he appears to join both Aquinas and Ockham against 
Bonaventure and Kilwardby who spoke of infused and acquired faith as alter- 
natives and rivals rather than complementary dependents (i.e. infused faith 
needs the addition of acquired faith, but acquired faith requires infused faith 
as its prerequisite). This reading is confirmed when we see that Mair, in his 
third conclusion of question one, claims that “infused faith is not sufficient."9! 

Mair chooses instead to take what he calls the middle way. The position is 
simply that acquired faith requires both "pious affection" and motivation (i.e. 
probable reasons).5? We can recall that this is quite similar to what Ockham 
says about the relationship between theology and acquired faith. Ockham 
claimed that theology (or the marshaling of probable arguments in support of 
a theological conclusion) is not by itself sufficient for acquired faith. However, 
healso indicated that someone could be "faithful" without yet having "acquired 
faith." Further, Mair in Book 111 shows his acceptance of the important connec- 
tion between the possession of “infused faith" and the label "faithful"53 Thus, 
for Mair, as for Ockham, it is only through the combination of a "faithful" dis- 
position or infused faith and the presence of probable and persuading argu- 
ments that the assent of "acquired faith" is achieved. 

A word here needs to be said about the marginal notation at this point in the 
1510 and 1519 editions which appear to attribute this position to Rimini as well 
as Ockham. On the basis of this notation, Wood suggests that Mair is adopting 
a position on acquired faith common to both Ockham and Rimini.8+ However, 
our historical survey has shown that, while both thinkers clearly think theol- 
ogy can lead to acquired faith, they mean very different things by theology. As 
we have seen and will see again, Rimini's conception of theology is fundamen- 
tally opposed to this procedure of marshaling probable reasons in support of 


81 Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), prol., q. 1, fol. 1va: "Tertia, intellectus cum fide infusa ad 
assensum non sufficiunt. The addition of the term "intellectus" is slightly confusing, but 
I think it can easily be read as: infused faith and the intellect's power to assent is not suf- 
ficient, such that motivating and supporting arguments are also required. 

82 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 1, fol. 1va: "Quinta propositio: fides acquisita produci- 
tur a motivo et pia affectione." The context of the entire discussion makes it clear that by 
“motivo” Mair has “probable” or "topical" reasons in mind. See fol. 1ra—1vb passim. Wood 
provides a nice description of this position, stating: "The virute of faith [for Mair] is a state 
in which faith is neither exclusively naturally caused nor exclusively freely caused. An 
assent of faith is not simply the result of an act of the intellect nor is it solely the result of 
an act of will" (Wood, “John Mair: the human dimension of faith," 130-131). 

83 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 23, q. 9, fol. 44ra: "In proposito vir denominatur fidelis a 
fide infusa quamdiu quis eam tenet vocatur fidelis, et ea amissa est haereticus." 

84 Wood, “John Mair: the human dimension of faith,” 130, n. 26. 
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the truths of faith. Thus, aside from an unthinking association of Rimini with 
Ockhamism, the reason for the appearance of his name in the margin at this 
point remains a mystery. 

Along the same lines, by adopting this identifiably Ockhamist position over 
against alternatives, it is tempting to think that this also tells us much about 
what Mair thinks theology is, how it works, and its aims. Despite the appeal of 
this conclusion, our historical survey combined with further reading of Mair's 
prologue problematizes such an easy identification and forces us to work hard 
to reach a more nuanced understanding of his position. 


IV Mair on Theology vs. Acquired Faith 


Question four of the prologue is the source of trouble. In it, Mair not only pro- 
vides precise details about theology's method, but his methodology turns out 
to be more orless identical to the method described Gregory Rimini. Moreover, 
with this conception of theological practice in place, he follows Rimini in 
explicitly opposing the methodology promoted by Aureoli. This causes a sig- 
nificant problem of interpretation. As just noted, in Question 1, Mair showed a 
clear affinity with Ockham's ideas about acquired faith—a position very much 
in opposition to the conception of theology advanced by Aquinas or Rimini. 
Yet as we saw, Ockham closely identified this faith with an Aureoli-inspired 
conception of theological practice, which again is opposed to the conception 
of theology defended by Rimini. It is because of this interpretative difficulty 
that I think Wood's otherwise very helpful account of Mair's notion of acquired 
faith is incomplete. To be fully appreciated, we need to recognize that the cus- 
tomary association of acquired faith with theology does not apply in Mair's 
case. Only this historical perspective allows us to see that by adopting Rimini's 
definition of theology in Question 4, Mair is excluding the possibility that the 
Ockhamist definition of acquired faith just defended in question 1 can, strictly 
speaking, be regarded as a kind of theological practice.85 

Mair provides four propositions that offer a clear picture of his conception 
of proper theological method. In the first proposition, he remarks: “A theolo- 
gian" is commonly "said to be one who understands the many common places 
(locos) of Sacred Scripture and knows how to expound one truth from another 
and to make all these truths square together (quadrare)."*6 In this description, 


85 See above, n. 62. 
86 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 4, fol. 10vb: "Ille autem vocatur theologus qui multos 
locos Sacrae Scripturae intelligit et unum scit exponere per alium, et facere omnia quadrare" 
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theology is described as a task of beginning from central points or topics con- 
tained in Scripture. His use of the word "locus" here is reminiscent of the new 
genre of theological writing emerging in the 16th century, i.e. theologici loci, 
and poised to replace the traditional commentary on the Sentences as the new 
genre of systematic theology" From these central places (loci) in Scripture, 
Mair understands the job of the theologian to be one of unfolding one truth 
from another and working to show their consistency with each other. Already 
this stands in marked contrast to the position of Peter Aureoli, who claimed 
that theological principles are probable principles taken from the natural sci- 
ences and that these principles are used to build support for already marked 
out and determined theological propositions. For Aureoli, new truths are not 
deduced: rather, pre-established truths are supported and defended. 

In his discussion of the second proposition, Mair only makes this clearer: 
"Theological discourse starts from propositions contained in Sacred Scripture 
or from those things deduced from these propositions ...”®* In other words 
theology does not begin from natural principles: i.e. principles taken from other 
sciences and external to the Scriptural text. Mair emphasizes this point by dis- 
tinguishing theological principles and conclusions according to whether or 
not these propositions are contained in the canonical text.5? This language of 
explicit containment as a descriptor of theological principles is a direct echo 
of the criteria Rimini used to distinguish theological principles. For Rimini, it 
was not whether a proposition was an article of the creed that determined if 
it was a principle, but whether the proposition was "formally contained in 
Scripture."?? Mair concurs and writes: "From this it is clear that the truths of 


87 Eg. Philipp Melanchthon, Loci communes theologici in Corpus Reformatorum, Philippi 
Melanchthonis opera, quae supersunt omnia, vol. 21 (eds.) C.G. Bretschneider and H.E. 
Bindsell (Halle: 1854). 

88 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 4, fol. 1ovb: "Ceterum discursus theologicus est qui 
constat ex propositionibus in Sacra Scriptura contentis, vel ex his quae deducuntur ex eis 
(quod idem est) vel ex altera huiusmodi." 

89 See below, n. 92. 

90 Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura 1, prol., q. 1, a. 2 (Trapp 1:20): “Ex hoc ulterius patet quod 
principia theologiae sic sumptae, quae scilicet per theologicos discursus acquiritur, sunt 
ipsae sacri canonis veritates, quoniam ad ipsas stat ultimata resolutio totius discursus 
theologici et ex eis primo cunctae conclusiones theologicae deducuntur. Conclusiones 
autem theologicas—distinguendo conclusiones contra principia—dico omnes veritates 
non secundum se formaliter in sacra scriptura contentas, sed ex contentis in ipsa de 
necessitate sequentes, et hoc sive sint articuli fidei sive non, sive etiam sint scibiles vel 
scitae per scientiam aliam sive non, sive etiam sint determinatae per ecclesiam sive non; 
ceterarum autem veritatum, scilicet non sequentium ex dictis sacrae scripturae, nullam 
dico esse conclusionem theologicam." 
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the Sacred Canon are theological principles"?! and then, regarding theological 
conclusions, he writes “properly theological conclusions are those truths which 
are not expressly contained in Scripture.9? He even provides an example of 
what this would look like. When the Scriptures say, “Christ has human flesh 
(nervos),’ the further implicit truth can be deduced and made explicit, that 
“Christ is man."?? In this example, “Christ is man" is a theological conclusion 
deduced from a proposition "formally contained" in the Scriptural text. 

In his third proposition he makes unmistakable what is apparent from his 
first two propositions, namely that he is opposing the kind of description of 
theology given by Peter Aureoli. He states: "It is clear that no discourse that 
begins from probable propositions is a theological discourse. This is a proposi- 
tion commonly stated against Aureoli."94 

From these three propositions, we can see that the theology cannot be iden- 
tified with the task of bringing probable arguments in support of a previously 
marked out theological conclusion. The methodology ascribed to theology in 
question four cannot be aligned with the methodology ascribed to the genera- 
tion of acquired faith. With this established, it is Mair's fourth proposition that 
stands out as potentially problematic and begs for interpretation and added 
nuance. The central question at issue is whether theological discourse results 
in a scientific habit. After describing theology's procedure and its principles, 
proposition four gives a direct answer. He writes: "It is clear that the assent of 
theological discourse is faith. For if anyone assents to some proposition on 
account of explicitly believed premises, such assent will be no better than the 
assent of the premises."95 Just as Mair has given us a picture of theology that 
agrees with Rimini's description of theology, he likewise agrees with Rimini 
that theology results in the assent of faith. However, Rimini called this theo- 
logical achievement “acquired faith,” and we have just noted that this “acquisi- 
tion" is markedly different from the description of acquired faith that Mair 


91 Mair In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 4, fol. 1ovb—ura: “Ex his patet quod sacri canonis veri- 
tates sunt principia theologica, quoniam ad ipsa fit ultimata resolutio theologici discur- 
sus, et singulae conclusiones theologice ex eis deducuntur" 

92 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 4 (1519), fol. ura: "Secundo patet quod conclusiones 
propriae theologicae (distinguendo conclusiones contra principia) sunt veritates non 
contentae expresse in sacro canone, sed ex eis deducuntur" 

93 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 4, fol. nra: “. .. ut christus habet neruos, ex hac dedu- 
citur, christus est homo." 

94 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 4, fol. ura: "Tertio patet quod nullus discursus ex 
propositionibus probabilibus est theologicus. Istud communiter ponitur contra 
Aureolum." 

95 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 4, fol. ura. 
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gave us in question one. Despite this apparent confusion, our brief survey of 
the ways in which "acquired faith" has been used provides us with some helpful 
resources to understand how Mair could give us these two conflicting descrip- 
tions of acquired faith. 

The possibility of reconciliation lies in returning to the idea that there 
are different reasons for assent. While Mair has already shown us that prob- 
able reasons alone are not sufficient for "acquired faith," his description 
nevertheless retains some connection with the original usage of this idea 
seen in Bonaventure. Namely, the *motivation" for assent lies in "acquired" 
arguments, i.e., probable reasons, trustworthy authorities, and persuasive 
miracles. 

In contrast, in the assent given as result of a theological procedure, the 
“motivation” for belief cannot be attributed to such supporting arguments. In 
the deduction of a conclusion from believed premises, no new evidence is 
granted, no new justification is given. The reason for belief remains entrenched 
in the initial conviction of the truth of Scripture. No arguments or miracles are 
introduced to support a particular proposition. Rather one simply starts from 
the belief that Scripture is true, and thus is already virtually committed to 
whatever is implicitly contained in that initial belief. Theology's job, according 
to Mair is to make that initial implicit belief explicit. Aquinas and Rimini were 
quite content to talk about this "determination" as acquired faith. However, 
because Mair has already distinguished a previous sense of acquired faith, he 
avoids the adjective *acquired" in question four and simply says that the "assent 
of theological discourse is faith." For clarity, it may be useful to reserve the term 
"acquired faith" for the kind of faith emphasized by Ockham and "explicit faith" 
for the assent that results from a theological syllogism as defined by Mair. 
However, this notion of “explicit” faith should be distinguished from the mate- 
rial kind of faith described by Bonaventure, which is a mere determination of 
what ought to be believed. Both types of faith identified in Mair's prologue 
should be viewed as a kind of assent because they both generate new acts of 
judgment. Nevertheless, despite these similarities they represent two distinct 
motivations for assent. 


v Why Start with Acquired Faith? 


Given that Mair seems to separate acquired faith and the explicit faith which is 
generated by theology, it remains a question why he feels the need to introduce 
the discussion of acquired faith at the opening of his prologue. It is much more 
traditional and common to reserve these discussions of faith for Book 11, d. 
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2325.96 Prologues more commonly focus on theological method alone. Yet we 
have seen that Mair's vision of theological method and theological assent can- 
not be aligned with the generation of acquired faith. So why does it occupy 
such an important place in his prologue to Book 1? 

Mair does not provide us with a direct answer. However, we can only assume 
he believes there is an important connection. Thus, it is left to us to theorize 
how Mair might conceive of this connection. Fortunately, it happens that there 
was a rather vibrant debate about such a connection in the late-14th century 
between Francis of Marchia and Gregory of Rimini. This debate helps explain 
how Mair can insist on the need for two different senses of "acquired faith" 
(acquired faith proper and explicit theological faith), and that in doing so, he 
stands within an established scholastic tradition. 

The controversy revolves around another fateful saying from Augustine: 
"Truly, I would not have believed the Gospel, unless the authority of the Catholic 
Church had not moved me."?7 Gregory of Rimini and Francis of Marchia inter- 
pret this important statement in two different and fateful ways. 

Marchia holds a position on the theological task that at first appears very 
similar to Rimini's. He believes it to be a deductive habit that proceeds down- 
ward from the formal contents of Scripture to more explicit and formalized 
propositions.?9 However, Marchia differs from Rimini on the nature of our 
assent to these first principles, particularly, the reason or motivation for our 
judgment. 

The heart of Marchia's position lies in a particular interpretation of Aristotle. 
Claiming to follow the Philosopher, he states that we assent to something either 
“on account of itself" (propter se) or “on account of something else" (propter 
aliud).9? His claim, then, is that our assent to the truth of Scripture, i.e. “that 


96 Infact, in the 1530 edition, Mair refers the reader to his discussion of the topic in Book 11. 
He of course does not do this in the 1510 edition since he did not write Book 11 until 1517. 
And since the 1519 edition of Book 1 is simply a new edition and not a new redaction, it is 
understandable that no reference to Book 111 is to be found here either. 

97 X Augustine, Contra epistulam manichaei quam vocant fundamenti (PL 42, col. 176): "Ego 
vero Evangelio non crederem, nisi me catholicae Ecclesiae commoveret auctoritas." 

98 Franciscus de Marchia, Francisci de Marchia sive de Esculo Commentarius in rv libros 
Sententiarum Petri Lombardi. Quaestiones praeambulae et Prologus (ed.) N. Mariani 
(Spicilegium Bonaventurianum 31) (Grottaferrata: 2003), 1, prol., q. 1, passim (see esp. 
Mariani 460, n. 53; and Mariani 465, n. 72). 

99 Franciscus de Marchia, Commentarius 1, prol., q. 1, a. 1 (Mariani 451, n. 23): "Tunc quero de 
primo: quare tu ei assentis? Quia vel propter se vel propter aliud crediturum; non propter 
aliud, tum quia tunc illud non esset primum, tum quia tunc queram etiam de illo: quare 
ei assentis?, nec propter se." 
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Scripture is true and trustworthy" (the starting point of theology) is obviously 
not believed propter se and therefore must be propter aliud. In other words, he 
thinks the truth of this proposition is not self-evident and therefore is the 
product of a prior deduction. However, this prior deduction cannot be a theo- 
logical deduction because we are talking about a deduction that motivates 
assent to the first principle of theology. 

It just so happens that the kinds of prior deductions he has in mind share some 
significant similarities to Mair's description of the generation of acquired faith 
in question one of his prologue. In particular, Marchia points to the persuasive 
power of miracles as leading us to the conclusion that "Scripture is the Word of 
God and is therefore true.”!° This seems to be how Marchia interprets the famous 
Augustinian quotation.!?! The miraculous sanctity and authority of the Church is 
a miracle sufficient to lead us to assent to the veracity of Scripture. But it is natural 
reason that recognizes this miracle as a sufficient sign of trustworthy authority. 
And it is only after this prologue to theology has been performed that the theolo- 
gian can go on deducing and further articulating the explicit claims of faith. 

Rimini disagrees. He acknowledges the distinction between propter se and 
propter aliud, but he thinks Marchia has made a mistake by failing to realize 
that assenting to something propter aliud can happen in two ways. It can mean 
“on account of a prior syllogism” or, more generally, it can mean “on account of 
some other reason than the self-evidence of the proposition.” As an example, 
he refers to the way we sometimes assent to propositions in scientific reason- 
ing on account of our “experience” of their veracity, rather than because of 
either self-evidence or a demonstration.!°? This is how Rimini interprets the 
passage from Augustine: 


100 Franciscus de Marchia, Commentarius 1, prol., q. 1, a. 1, n. 54 (Mariani 461): "Sed dices; 
quomodo est notum vel constat quod ista sint revelata a Deo? Dico quod ex aliquibus per 
se notis, puta per signa supernaturalia per se nota et certa, saltem secundo genere certi- 
tudinis, qualiter sunt nota et certa principia philosophica vel moralia, licet non tanta 
certitudine quanta est in mathematicis, ... perse enim notum est cuicumque, etiam phi- 
losopho, signa excedentia limites et facultatem totius naturae, qualia sunt resurrectio 
mortuorum et miracula alia quae sunt visa pluries, oportere reduci in causam primam, 
limites totius naturae excedentem." 

101 An explicit reference by Marchia to the Augustinian quotation in question does not 
appear in the opening question of his prologue, however, Gregory very clearly believes 
himself to be debating with Marchia over precisely this isue. See below. 

102 Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura 1, prol., q. 1, a. 2 (Trapp 1:21): “Nam hoc est falsum, sicut 
patet in principiis, quae sumuntur ex experientiis singularium, quorum assensus causa 
est experimentum, cuius causae etiam fuerunt experientiae multae singularium, ut dici- 
tur 2 Posteriorum in fine..." 
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Augustine does not say he believes the Gospel on account of some assent 
that he has given to some other principle, the truth of which has been 
demonstrated or proved to be true through a syllogism. Rather, he only 
says that [he believes] from the authority of the Church as if some cause 
is moving him to faith in the Gospel. And it is as if he said, I would not 
have believed the Gospel unless the sanctity of the Church stirred me to 
do so (emphasis mine).103 


The "stirring" is, for Rimini, not a prior syllogism or argument of any kind. 
Rather it is described as a mysterious “prompting,” something that begins to 
sound very similar to an infused gift of faith. For Rimini, the point is that no 
prior human effort, no probable or demonstrative syllogism, is responsible for 
our faith commitment to the principles of theology. This assent is a gift and it 
is out of this gift that theology begins. Moreover, this assent appears to be more 
than a general disposition of faithfulness (or, in the language of Mair, “pious 
affection"), but an assent to a concrete proposition, namely that the Scriptures 
are true and are to be trusted. 

Marchia does not see things this way, and he offers us a suggestive example 
of how Mair might be thinking about the relationship of acquired faith and 
theology. Like Marchia's pre-theological syllogism that equips the theologian 
with the requisite beliefs, Mair's focus on the task of providing probable rea- 
sons suggests that he believes one must possess a modicum of “acquired faith" 
in addition to "infused faith" in order to begin the theological task. At the very 
least, if Mair follows Marchia, then he must require that the prospective theo- 
logian first acquire faith in the veracity of Scripture. This of course is some- 
thing his conception of theology cannot establish, since Scripture is the 
starting point of theology. Rimini was content to see this as a common axiom 
that one is mysteriously stirred to accept and that infused faith is sufficient to 
explain. But on Mair's account, probable arguments combined with a *pious 
affection" or a "faithful disposition" could easily be seen as a necessary prior 
discourse, leading us to assent to that fundamental proposition on which the 
practice of theology depends: namely, that Scripture is the Word of God and 
therefore is trustworthy and true. 


103 Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura 1, prol., q. 1, a. 2 (Trapp 1:21): “Nec auctoritas Augustini est 
contra, quoniam Augustinus non dicit se credere evangelio propter assensum, quem 
habeat ad aliquod aliud principium, ex quo evangelium demonstretur vel syllogistice 
probetur esse verum, sed solum ex auctoritate ecclesiae tamquam ex causa movente 
ipsum ad fidem evangelii; et est quasi simile huic dicto, quod iste vel alius dicere potuis- 
set: Non crederem evangelio, nisi me ecclesiae sanctitas commoveret. . . " 
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Finally, a Marchia-like position is visible in the late 15th-century commen- 
tary by Gabriel Biel: a fairly widely read commentary that was certainly read by 
Mair. In Book 11, distinction 23, Biel not only gives us a picture of acquired 
faith similar to those definitions that emphasize an external motivation for 
assent rather than a mere determination of an implicit belief, he also asserts 
the necessity of this kind of acquired faith in order for someone to reach belief 
in the veracity of Scripture. 

In the second notabile of a. 1, q. 2, Biel explains the difference between 
infused and acquired faith. He insists that infused faith never inclines us to 
belief in any particular complex proposition, and he singles out the belief that 
“everything revealed by God is true.” He provides an example: 


If a baptized child is nourished in isolation and not informed about those 
things which belong to faith, he will have an infused faith with respect 
to this complex "everything revealed by God is true" because this is its 
proper object.!04 


In this passage, he suggests that such a child will be well-disposed to assent to 
this truth if it ever becomes an object of study and investigation. But he goes 
on to suggest that such a disposition will never be sufficient. Mair himself uses 
an almost identical example to make the same point about the insufficiency of 
infused faith.!05 


Biel then goes on: 


Nevertheless, he will never be able to elicit an act about this complex, 
barring some miraculous divine illumination, unless he is taught (instrua- 
tur) that "everything revealed by God is true" and believes through a faith 
acquired by instruction. And just as acquired faith is required for the act 
of believing this complex, so acquired faith is required for believing any 
of the specific articles.106 


104 Gabrielis Biel, Collectorium circa quattuor libros Sententiarum (eds.) Wilfrid Werbeck and 
Udo Hofmann (Tübingen: 1973-1992), 111, d. 23, q. 2, notabile 2 (11:411): “Nam si puer bap- 
tizatus nutriatur solus et non informetur de his, quae sunt fidei, habet fidem infusam 
respectu illius complexi: 'Omne revelatum a Deo est verum'; quod est eius proprium 
obiectum." 

105 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), prol., q. 1, fol. 1va: "Tertia probatur, de multis parvulis christia- 
norum baptizatis et ablatis per Mahumetanos et tartaros, qui venientes ad annos discre- 
tionis non possunt credere articulos fidei nostrae." 

106 Gabrielis Biel, Collectorium 11, d. 23, q. 2, notabile 2 (Werbeck 11:411): “Numquam tamen 
potest aliquem actum circa illud elicere, cessante miraculo divinae illuminationis, nisi 
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In Article 2 of the same distinction Biel goes on to show us what kind of 
"instruction" he has in mind. Importantly, the instruction is not a mere deduc- 
tion from Scripture (as Rimini's understanding of acquired faith mandates). 
(One wonders, of course, how this could even be possible given that we are 
talking about an "instruction" into the fact that Scripture should be accepted as 
true.) Instead, Biel appeals to a probable syllogism built on the reliability of a 
trustworthy speaker. Following Scotus, Mair's fellow countryman, Biel writes, 
“in order to believe the articles, it is necessary to believe the Church, and this 
we believe through acquired faith."?? The major premise is supported with the 
text from Augustine, but the minor (i.e. that we believe the Church through 
acquired faith) gives us a glimpse into the fairly naturalistic, Bonaventurian 
sense of acquisition. Biel, still quoting Scotus here, writes: “Just as I believe 
other histories written and narrated by famous men because these authors are 
believed to be true, so I believe the Gospel, because the Church, which I trust, 
approves and claims that what these writers wrote was true.”!08 Here Scotus 
considers the decision to trust the Church as comparable to the rational deci- 
sion to trust other human authorities. 

We should note, however, that for Mair acquired faith it is not exactly identical 
to the way we trust other histories. Probable or authoritative reasoning, by itself, 
only results in opinionative assent. It is only through the combination of these 
authoritative testimonies and rational persuasions with a “pious affection" or 
"faithful disposition" that this assent rises above opinion to the category of 
faith. Nevertheless, Mair shares with Biel and Scotus the belief that this kind of 
non-theologically acquired faith is required before theology proper can begin. 


VI Conclusion 


In conclusion, we must admit that Mair unambiguously introduces and legiti- 
mates two different intellectual methodologies about the truths pertaining to 


instruatur, quod omne revelatum a Deo est verum, et credat per fidem acquisitam per 
instructionem. Et sicut requiritur fides acquisita ad actum credendi illud complexum, ita 
requiritur fides acquisita ad credendum quemcumque alium articulum in speciali." 

107 Gabrielis Biel, Collectorium 11, d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, concl. 1 (Werbeck 11:415): “Ad credendum 
articulos necesse est credere ecclesiae, hoc est credere ecclesiam esse veracem, hoc credi- 
mus fide acquisita, ergo." 

108 Gabrielis Biel, Collectorium 11, d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, concl. 1 (Werbeck 111:415): "Minor probatur: 
Quia ‘sicut fide acquisita credo aliis historiis a famosis viris scriptis et narratis; quia auc- 
tores creduntur veraces, ita ‘credo evangelio, quia ecclesia; cui credo, approbat et tenet 
Scriptores eorum veraces esse." 
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the Christian faith. One is a kind of rational argumentation for faith built from 
probable reason and the assistance of a "faithful disposition" or “pious affec- 
tion." The other is a pure deduction from the claims of faith already assented to. 
The two procedures can be easily imagined to work in tandem. Theology 
requires a certain amount of acquired faith to begin (particularly, belief in the 
truth of Scripture), but then once it is in place, one can deduce further truths 
that build upon this initial belief. However, further argumentative work can 
also be done to support and persuade us, but this would be for reasons that 
stand outside the logic of theological deduction. 

In his prologue, Mair does more than identify and describe the proper 
method of theology. He also legitimizes a second and separate method on 
which theology can be thought to depend. However, theology's conclusions 
can also perpetuate this second task of generating acquired faith. As theology 
continually deduces new theological conclusions, generating more and more 
explicit faith, more and more conclusions stand in need of external support, 
and the process of faith acquisition can repeat itself.!09 

These dual methods prompt us to caution against two mistakes. The first is 
to identify theology with the argumentative procedure that brings probable 
reason in support of the articles of faith. Mair very clearly says this is not what 
theology does. But the second temptation is to move from Mair's description of 
theology to reject the legitimacy and value of probable argumentation in sup- 
port of faith. While Mair's opposition to Aureoli in question four of his pro- 
logue makes this very tempting, his attention to the task of "acquired faith" in 
the opening question of his prologue suggests that Mair still sees a place for 
this kind of work within a theological context, even though he is not willing to 
call it theology proper. 


109 Somethinglike this dual process is described in the work of Peter Candia, who tries to unite 
the theological descriptions of Aureoli and Rimini. However, the fit is not perfect because 
Mair describes the process of marshaling probable reason as an acquisition of assent. But 
Aureoli is fairly adamant that his methodology presumes assent and the support of prob- 
able reason only helps to understand more fully those conclusion we already believe; cf. 
Stephen F. Brown, "Peter of Candia's Hundred-Year ‘History’ of the Theolgian's Role,’ 
Medieval Philosophy and Theology 1 (1991): 156190. 


PART 2 


Metaphysics and Theological Themes 


CHAPTER 4 


John Mair's Trinitarian Theology: The Inheritance 
of Scholastic Tradition 


John T. Slotemaker 


In the first decades of the 16th century, trinitarian theology remained remark- 
ably consistent with the theological trajectory of the high and late medieval 
period. In the Smalcald Articles (1537), Martin Luther wrote that with respect 
to the doctrine of the divine Trinity there is “no contention or dispute" between 
the Roman Church and the Reformers: both parties, according to Luther, held 
one faith.! However, the theological consensus regarding the Trinity—devel- 
oped in the creedal statements of the patristic era and worked out with increas- 
ing complexity in the Medieval Latin West—would eventually be challenged 
as the 16th century unfolded. A rising tide of anti-trinitarian thought presented 
a sustained critique of the Christian doctrine as it was classically conceived, 
although those events took place only after John Mair published the final vol- 
ume of his massive commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. For the 
purposes of contextualizing Mair's Trinitarian theology, there are two aspects 
of 16th-century trinitarian thought that stand out when viewed against the 
backdrop of the late medieval tradition. 

The trinitarian theology that began to emerge in the third and fourth 
decades of the 16th century was different from its medieval antecedents in two 
respects: (1) there emerged in the 16th century a sustained critique of the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity; and (2) trinitarian theology began to be 
debated in non-scholastic treatises (i.e., in works that were not commentaries 


1 Forabrief introduction to the historical context of the Smalcald Articles, see Kenneth Hagen, 
"The Historical Context of the Smalcald Articles," Concordia Theological Quarterly 51 (1987): 
245-253; and Martin Brecht, Martin Luther: The Preservation of the Church, 1532-1546, trans. 
James L. Schaff (Minneapolis, MN: 1999), 173-199. 

2 Inparticular see Michael Servetus, De Trinitatis erroribus libri septem, in Obras Completas 11-2: 
Primeros Escritos Teoldgicos (ed.) Angel Alcalá (Zaragoza: 2004). The work was translated by 
Earl Morse Wilbur, The two treatises of Servetus on the Trinity: On the errors of the Trinity, seven 
books. Dialogues on the Trinity, two books. On the righteousness of Christ’s kingdom, four chap- 
ters (Cambridge, MA: 1932). For a discussion of Servetus, see Roland H. Bainton, Hunted 
Heretic: The Life and Death of Michael Servetus (15n-1553) (Boston, MA: 1953); Jerome 
Friedman, Michael Servetus: A Case Study in Total Heresy (Geneva: 1978); Gordon A. Kinder, 
Michael Servetus (Strasbourg: 1989); and Vincent Schmidt, Michel Servet: De bücher à la liberté 
de conscience (Paris: 2008). 
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on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, quodlibetal questions, etc.). The first devel- 
opment occurred in the early 1530s, for example, in Michael Servetus's De 
Trinitatis erroribus published in Strasburg in 1531. Servetus's work inspired a 
theological critique that expanded geographically into Transylvania with the 
publication of De falsa et uera unius Dei patris, filii et spiritus sancti cognitione 
libri duo by George Blandrata and Francis Dávid in Alba Iulia (modern day 
Gyulafehérvár, Romania) in 1568.? The second development is difficult to date 
with precision, although a solid point of reference is the publication of the 
first editions of Philipp Melanchthon's Loci communes in Basel in 1521 and 
John Calvin's Institutio Christianae religionis in Basel in 1536.4 All of these trea- 
tises—written by Michael Servetus, George Blandrata, Francis Dávid, Philipp 
Melanchthon, Martin Luther, or John Calvin—share the common feature of 
being influenced by scholastic trinitarian theology, but also rejecting, in part, 
the scholastic method established in the Sentences commentary tradition.5 
John Mair's trinitarian theology—which was published in two separate com- 
mentaries on Book 1 of Peter Lombard's Sentences in 1510 (reprint, 1519) and 
1530—is one of the last great scholastic works on the Trinity written before either 
of these two shifts began to influence the development of 16th-century trini- 
tarian thought. In this respect, Mair is an intriguing reference point regarding 
the reception of late medieval scholasticism. Mair is the last of the great scho- 
lastic theologians whose trinitarian theology remains relatively unaltered by 
the shifts in theology and theological method that altered the development of 
Christian thought in the early modern period. 

Given this historical context, the present paper will analyze the trinitarian 
theology of John Mair as a culmination of late medieval scholasticism. The 
emphasis will be on Mair's commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 


3 De falsa et uera unius Dei patris, filii et spiritus sancti cognitione libri duo (ed.) Robert Dan 
(Utrecht:1988). See also, Stanislaus von Dunin-Borkowski, “Quellenstudien zur vorgeschichte 
der Unitarier des 16. Jahrhunderts,” in 75 Jahre Stella Matutina: Abhandlungen von Mitgliedern 
des Lehrkórpers, vol. 1 (Feldkirch: 1931), 91-138; and id., "Untersuchungen zum Schrifttum der 
Unitarier vor Faustus Socino,” in 75 Jahre Stella Matutina: Abhandlungen von ehemaligen 
Züglingen, vol. 11 (Feldkirch: 1931), 103-147. 

4 Thevariouseditions of the Loci are published in, Corpus reformatorum, Philippi Melanchthonis 
opera, quae supersunt omnia, vol. 21 (eds.) C.G. Bretschneider and H.E. Bindsell (Halle: 1854); 
for the editions of the Institutes, see Corpus reformatorum, Ioannis Calvini opera, quae super- 
sunt omnia, vol. 29 (eds.) G. Baum, E. Cunitz, and E. Reuss (Halle: 1863). 

5 During the late 15th century there was some attempt to develop an alternative trinitarian 
theology (i.e., a non-Aristotelian/non-scholastic): e.g., Giles of Viterbo's Commentarium ad 
mentem Platonis written around the turn of the 16th century, Giles of Viterbo: The Commentary 
on the Sentences of Petrus Lombardus (ed.) Daniel Nodes (Leiden: 2010). 
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focusing on the influence of the great scholastic theologians on Mair's theol- 
ogy. First, I consider the structure and content of Mair's1510 and 1530 commen- 
taries on Book 1 of the Sentences—looking both at what specific distinctions 
and questions of Peter Lombard's Sentences John Mair treated and at the devel- 
opment between the 1510 and 1530 editions. Second, I treat the sources of John 
Mair's trinitarian theology, focusing on what authors are cited throughout the 
1510 and 1530 editions. Finally, in the third part of the essay I treat the content 
of Mair's trinitarian thought, looking in detail at the medieval scholastic influ- 
ences on his theology. 


I Mair's Trinitarian Theology in 1510 and 1530: The Textual Tradition 


John Mair's trinitarian theology is developed almost exclusively in Book 1 of his 
commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. Mair initially published Book 
I in 1510 and republished it in 1519. Mair returned to the content of Book 1 
almost two decades later to rework the text and published a final version in 
1530. The present discussion will first consider the structure of Book 1 of the 
Lombard's Sentences before considering Mair's commentaries on the Sentences 
and how those commentaries diverged both from the Sentences and from the 
14th-century theologians who inform Mair's thought. 


Peter Lombard and the Order of Trinitarian Doctrine 

John Mair's trinitarian thought is intricately tied to the structure and form of 
trinitarian theology found in the Lombard's Sentences. This is because John 
Mair's commentary on the Sentences is reminiscent of early 14th-century com- 
mentaries— perhaps the best example being William of Ockham's—which 
follow the general structure of the Lombard's work, but often limit a given dis- 
tinction to one of the many topics discussed by the Lombard in that distinction. 
Because of this intimate relationship with the Sentences itself, it is instructive 
to consider the order and structure of the Lombard's trinitarian theology. 
Unfortunately, Peter Lombard's trinitarian theology has not been the subject 
of extensive study; this is a serious lacuna in the field, given that the order of 
the Lombard's Sentences had a significant influence on subsequent medieval 
treatments of the Trinity.® 


6 See Marcia L. Colish, Peter Lombard (Leiden: 1993), vol. 1, 245-263; Philipp W. Rosemann, 
Peter Lombard (Great Medieval Thinkers) (Oxford: 2004), 71-92; and Johannes Schneider, Die 
Lehre vom dreieinigen Gott in der Schule des Petrus Lombardus (Munich: 1961). For a fine dis- 
cussion of the development of trinitarian theology during the period surrounding the 
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In his Sentences Peter Lombard treats the triune nature of God in what are 
later demarcated as distinctions 3-33 of Book 1 of the Sentences." The prologue 
and the first two distinctions of Book 1 treat issues of method and theological 
epistemology, leaving the trinitarian discussion to begin with the question of 
the imago Deilimago Trinitatis in distinction 3. The discussion of the imago 
Trinitatis is contextualized within a broader discussion of theological episte- 
mology; specifically, what can human beings know about the triune nature of 
God through the created order?® Following the discussion of the imago, the 
Lombard treats: (1) the generation of the Son in distinctions 4—7; the divine 
essence in relation to the distinction of persons in distinctions 8-9; and (3) the 
procession of the Holy Spirit in distinctions 10-18. In the 14th century distinc- 
tion 17 became a self-contained discussion of the intension and remission of 
forms, and thus functioned as a break within the treatment of the divine Trinity? 
But, in both the Lombard and in the subsequent tradition, the remaining dis- 
tinctions on the Trinity (dd. 19-33) treated questions of trinitarian language, the 
nature of the persons and the personal properties of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Thus, the general flow of the Lombard's trinitarian theology in the first 
eighteen distinctions moves from the imago Trinitatis to the generation of the 
Son and the procession of the Holy Spirit. Finally, in distinctions 18 through 33, 
the Lombard treated a series of questions relating to the individual properties 
of the three persons and how the three persons related to the divine essence. 

The general structure of the Lombard's trinitarian theology described above 
had a significant impact on the order of trinitarian doctrine in the subsequent 
medieval tradition. In the early years of the commentary tradition—e.g., in the 
commentaries of Alexander of Hales (11245) and Richard Fishacre (11248)— 
medieval theologians followed Lombardian order meticulously.!° This lasted 


Lombard, see Fiona Robb, "Intellectual Tradition and Misunderstanding. The Development 
of Academic Theology on the Trinity in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Century" (Ph. D. Thesis, 
University of London, 1993). The Sentences are found in, Petrus Lombardus, Sententiae in 1v 
libris distinctae (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, 4—5) (Grottaferrata: 19711981). 

7 The distinctions of the Lombard's Sentences date from a later period. On this, see Ignatius 
Brady, "The Distinctions of Lombard’s Book of Sentences and Alexander of Hales,” 
Franciscan Studies 25 (1965): 90—16. 

8 In the late medieval period the discussion of the imago Trinitatis was frequently dropped 
from commentaries on the Sentences 1, d. 3. The focus of distinction 3 in these later com- 
mentaries often shifted to questions of theological epistemology. This can be evidenced (see 
below n. 19) in Mair's analysis of d. 3 in his first commentary on Book t of the Sentences. 

9 For a discussion of distinction 17 of Book 1, see below fn. 26. 

10 See Alexander Halensis, In quatuor libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi (ed.) Quaracchi 
(Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica Medii Aevi xi1-xiv) (Florence: 1951-1957). Books 11 
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through the mid-to-late 13th century, as both Bonaventure (11274) and Thomas 
Aquinas (11274) follow the general order as established by the Lombard.! In 
the early 14th century the picture becomes somewhat more complicated, as 
the commentaries of John Duns Scotus (11308), William of Ockham (11347), 
and their contemporaries begin to diverge from a strictly Lombardian order of 
doctrine.!2 For both Scotus and Ockham, the general order of doctrine is pre- 
served but the number of questions treated is reduced significantly; that is, 
both Franciscans at times collapse various distinctions into one (e.g., treating 
dd. 11 and 12 as a single distinction) or omit individual questions from a given 
distinction. Further, in the three decades following Ockham, Oxford theolo- 
gians began to re-structure and re-organize trinitarian doctrine more drasti- 
cally. This development can be evidenced in the commentaries of Robert 
Holcot (11349), Adam Wodeham (11358) (i.e., the Ordinatio Oxoniensis), Roger 
Roseth (fl. 1330s), and, in Paris, Peter of Ailly (11420).? However, while many 
medieval bachelors chose to reorganize trinitarian theology, some throughout 
the 14th century retained the structure of the Lombard (e.g., the Augustinian 
Peter Gracilis, a contemporary of Ailly).!^ This brief overview cannot do justice 


and 111 of Richard Fishacre’s commentary on the Sentences have been published: In secun- 
dum et tertium librum Sententiarum (eds.) K. Rodler, R. J. Long, et al. (Bayerische Akademie 
Der Wissenshaften, 23-26) (Munich: 2003-2011); Book 1 is presently being edited by Stephen. 
F. Brown, R. James Long, and John T. Slotemaker. See also, R. James Long and Maura O'Carroll, 
The Life and Works of Richard Fishacre O.P.: Prolegomena to the Edition of his Commentary on 
the Sentences (Bayerische Akademie Der Wissenshaften, 22) (Munich: 1999). 

11 See Bonaventure, [n quatuor libros Sententiarum, in Opera omnia (ed.) Studio et Cura PP. 
Colegii a S. Bonaventura (Florence: 1882-1892); Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros 
Sententiarum magistri Petri Lombard Episcopi Parisiensis (eds.) P. Mandonnet and M.F. 
Moos (Paris: 1929-1947). 

12 See Ioannes Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I, in Opera Omnia 1-6 (eds.) C. Balić et al. (Vatican 
City: 1950-1958); Guillelmus de Ockham, Scriptum in librum primum Sententiarum, in 
Opera theologica 1-4 (eds.) Gedeon Gal et al. (St Bonaventure, NY: 1967-2000). 

13 See Robertus Holcot, In quatuor libros Sententiarum quaestiones (Lyons: 1518; reprinted 
Frankfurt: 1967); Adamus Goddamus, Lectura secunda: In primum librum Sententiarum 
(eds.) G. Gal and R. Wood (St Bonaventure, NY: 1990) (for Wodeham's Ordinatio, see the 
text and bibliography of manuscripts at: www.adamwodeham.org); and Roger Rosetus, 
Lectura super Sententias: Quaestiones 3, 4, & 5 (ed.) O. Hallamaa (Helsinki: 2005). For Peter 
of Ailly, see Monica Calma, “Pierre d'Ailly: Le commentaire sur les Sentences de Pierre 
Lombard,’ Bulletin de Philosophie Médiévale 47 (2007): 139—194. 

14 Peter Gracilis’ commentary on the Sentences is found in a single manuscript: London, Royal 
10A1 (a table of questions is found on folios 235r-236r). See also Venicio Marcolino, “Zum 
Abhángigkeitsverháltnis der Sentenzenkommentare der Augustinertheologen Petrus Gracilis 
(Fn. 1393) und Iohannes von Basel (+1392),” Analecta Augustiniana 71 (2008): 493-529. 
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to the numerous types of commentaries that emerged in Paris and Oxford dur- 
ing the 14th century, but it does give some indication of the options available 
to John Mair.5 Given the development of printing and the numerous incu- 
nabula and early printed editions already available between 1510 and 1530, 
John Mair had access to a broad range of commentaries and was influenced by 
the structural and organizational principles informing these commentaries. As 
a student of the development of 13th-, 14th-, and 15th-century theology, Mair 
probably read commentaries that represent every stage in the development of 
the organization of the Sentences commentary tradition. Here we turn to 
Mair's 1510/19 and 1530 commentaries on Book 1 of the Sentences. 


Mair’s 1510/19 Commentary on Book 1 

John Mair's first edition of his commentary on Book 1 of the Sentences was 
published in 1510 and reprinted in 1519 (with minor typesetting changes). These 
two recensions are almost identical, including the questions addressed 
throughout the commentary and the marginal notations that indicate Mair's 
sources. Here, the aim is to describe the structure of Mair's 1510/19 commen- 
tary, attending to the order of distinctions as well as what questions were asked 
in each distinction." For example, did Mair retain the original questions of 
Peter Lombard, or did he adopt an approach closer to that of William of 
Ockham or Peter of Ailly? Each period in the development of the Sentences 
commentary tradition included and excluded particular distinctions or ques- 
tions as thought necessary. The question here is: what approach did John Mair 
adopt given that he was looking back on the tradition and surveying the 
numerous possibilities? 

As argued above, Peter Lombard begins his discussion of the divine Trinity 
in distinction 3. The third distinction begins with a question of epistemology, 
but transitions into an analysis of whether or not human beings can know God 
through the imago Trinitatis and finally what the nature of the imago is.!? In 
Mair's treatment of distinction 3, the focus is exclusively on questions of 


15  Onthedevelopment of the genre, see Philipp W. Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval 
Book: Peter Lombard's Sentences (Ontario: 2007). 

16 The sources of Mair's commentary are discussed in, Severin V. Kitanov, John T. Slotemaker 
and Jeffrey C. Witt, ‘John Major's (Mair's) Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard: 
Scholastic Philosophy and Theology in the Early Sixteenth Century' in Mediaeval 
Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, volume 3 (ed.) Philipp W. Rosemann 
(Leiden: 2015), 369—415. 

17 For the complete table of questions for both the 1510/19 and 1530 editions see Appendix B. 

18 Lombardus, Sent. 1, d. 3 (1: 68-77). 
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epistemology.? Thus, in the 1510/19 editions of Book I there is no discussion of 
the imago Trinitatis per se. This is the first indication that Mair's commentary 
is similar, in many ways, with a somewhat later tradition, as the question of the 
imago Trinitatis remained central to the analysis of distinction 3 up through 
the commentaries of William of Ockham, Walter Chatton, and Adam Wodeham's 
Lectura secunda. In distinction 4, therefore, Mair begins his treatment of the 
divine Trinity, analyzing various aspects of the doctrine up through distinction 
33. That said, Mair's discussion of the Trinity remains relatively short: Book 1 
(1510), distinctions 4-33 occupy 55 folios (37vb-92vb), of which 36 folios are 
dedicated to d. 17 (47rb-83vb) and are not focused on trinitarian theology. 
Thus, there are only 19 folios specifically treating the Trinity in the 1510 edition 
of Book 1 (approximately the same numbers hold for the 1519 edition). 

John Mair's trinitarian distinctions tend to consist of a single question, with 
distinctions 8 (3 questions) and 24 (2 questions) being the exceptions. Inter- 
estingly, the first distinction devoted to trinitarian theology is distinction 4/5 that 
analyzes the vexed question of whether logical rules hold in analyzing the triune 
nature of God (Utrum regulae logicales teneant in divinis?).2° Mair begins his 
analysis of the Trinity, therefore, with the question of the relationship between 
Aristotelian logic and trinitarian faith. The focus of this question, as in previous 
medieval authors, is the expository syllogism and the proper supposition of 
trinitarian terms. This means that the Lombardian emphasis—which, in distinc- 
tion 5, was on the procession of the Son—is withheld until distinctions 6 and 7 
regarding whether the Father necessarily or freely begot the Son and whether the 
divine essence is the principle of generating (principium generandi) the Son.?! 
Distinction 8 shifts from trinitarian questions to issues dealing with the divine 
attributes (d. 8, q. 1), divine immutability (d. 8, q. 2), and divine simplicity (d. 8, q. 
3).? Finally, distinction 9 concludes the discussion of the generation of the Son 
with the question of whether or not the Father is, in some way, prior to the Son.?8 
This concludes the distinctions with respect to the Son per se. 

Having discussed the generation of the Son, the following four distinctions 
(i.e., d. 10, d. 11/12, d. 13, and d. 14/15/16) treat the procession of the Holy Spirit. 


19 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 3, fols. 30ra-37vb; (1519), fols. 31ra-37vb. 

20 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 4, fols. 37vb—40vb; (1519), fols. 37vb—4ovb. 

21 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 5, fols. 4ovb—4irb; (1519), fols. 4ovb—41ra; d. 6 (1510), fols. 
4irb—42ra; (1519), fols. 41ra-42ra. 

22 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 8, q. 1, fol. 42rb—42vb; (1519), fol. 42ra-421b; (1510), d. 8, q. 2, 
fols. 42vb—43va; (1519), fols. 42rb-43rb; (1510), d. 8, q. 3, fols. 43va-44rb; (1519), fols. 
43rb-44ra. 

23 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 9, fols. 44va—45ra; (1519), d. 9, fol. 44ra-44vb. 
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Distinction 10 is concerned with whether or not the procession of the Holy 
Spirit is free (libere) or natural (naturaliter), while distinction 11 and 12 are com- 
bined into a single question on whether or not the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Father and the Son.?^ The following two distinctions treat the procession 
of the Holy Spirit specifically, asking whether or not the procession is actually 
a generation (as with the Son) and whether or not there is a twofold procession 
(given the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son).?5 Because 
Mair collapses distinctions u and 12 into a single distinction—as well as dis- 
tinctions 14, 15, and 16—much of the material dedicated to the procession of 
the Holy Spirit in the Lombard's Sentences is omitted. Thus, the discussion of 
the Holy Spirit comes to a conclusion as he begins distinction 17, which in the 
late medieval period was focused on the intension and remission of forms.?6 

Following distinction 17, John Mair's commentary contains select trinitarian 
questions up through distinction 33/34. The distinctions of importance are: 
distinction 20 on the equality of the divine persons;?’ distinction 24, question 
2 on the unity of God (i.e., how unitas is predicated of God);?8 distinction 25 
(et sequitur) on whetherthe divine persons are constituted in and of themselves;?? 
distinction 30/31 on the nature of the divine relations;?? and distinction 33/34 on 
whether or not the divine person or personal properties are distinguished from 
the divine essence.?! These questions round out John Mair's discussion of the 
divine Trinity in the 1510/19 edition, although, as will be demonstrated below, 
he expands his trinitarian theology in the 1530 edition. However, before 
discussing the 1530 edition a few observations about what is included and 
omitted from the 1510/19 edition are in order. 


24 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 10, fol. 45rb-45vb; (1519), d. 10, fol. 45rb-45vb; (1510), d. 
11/12, fols. 45vb—46rb; (1519), d. 11/12, fols. 45vb—46rb. 
25 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 13, fols. 46va—47ra; (1519), d. 13, fols. 45vb—46rb; (1510) d. 14 
h5/16, fol. 47ra—47rb; (1519) d. 14/15/16, fol. 46rb—46va. 
26 For a discussion of Book 1, distinction 17 of Peter Lombard, see Johann Schupp, Die 
Gnadenlehre des Petrus Lombardus (Freiburger theologische Studien 3) (Freiburg im Breisgau: 
1932), 216-242; Philipp W. Rosemann, Peter Lombard, 85-90; id. “Fraterna dilectio est Deus: 
Peter Lombard's Thesis on Charity as the Holy Spirit,” in Amor amicitiae—On the Love that is 
Friendship. Essays in Medieval Thought and Beyond in Honor of the Reverend Professor James 
McEvoy (eds.) Thomas A.F. Kelly and Philipp W. Rosemann (Louvain: 2004), 409—436. For a 
discussion of the Lombard and the reception of his views, see Aage Rydstrom-Poulsen, The 
Gracious God: Gratia in Augustine and the Twelfth Century (Copenhagen: 2001), 380—466; Paul 
Vignaux, Luther: Commentateur des Sentences (Livre 1, Distinction xvi) (Paris: 1935). 
27 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 20, fols. 83va-84va; (1519) fols. 83ra-84ra. 
28 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 24, q. 2, fols. 87ra-88vb; (1519) fols. 86vb—88rb. 
29 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 25, fol. 89ra-89va; (1519), fol. 88rb-88vb. 
) 
) 


30 Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 30/31, fols. 89va—g2ra; (1519), fols. 88vb—girb. 


1510), d. 33/34, fol. g2ra—gavb; (1519), fol. girb—givb. 


D n NEN 


31 Mair, In primum Sent. 
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Mair's 1510/19 commentary on Book I of the Sentences follows the structure of 
the Lombard's work. Thus, in the broadest sense Mair's discussion of the Trinity 
moves from an analysis of the generation of the Son (i.e., 6-7) to the procession of 
the Holy Spirit (dd. 16) and ends with a series of questions (dd. 20-34) on the 
relationship between the divine persons themselves and between the divine per- 
sons and the divine essence. However, while the work follows the general struc- 
ture ofthe Lombard, it does not treat all ofthe distinctions or questions considered 
throughout the Sentences. Mair's commentary, in this respect, reminds one of the 
commentaries written at Oxford in the second or third decade of the 14th century. 
Like Ockham, for example, Mair retains the system of distinctions—not aban- 
doning the distinctions, for example, as Robert Holcot and Peter of Ailly will do in 
subsequent decades— but is highly selective regarding what material he treats. 


Mair's 1530 commentary on Book 1 

John Mair's 1530 commentary on Book 1 of the Sentences is a substantial revi- 
sion of the 1510/19 edition, and with respect to his trinitarian theology there are 
several important developments. First, it bears mentioning that with respect to 
the structure and order of trinitarian doctrine, John Mair's 1530 commentary 
remains structurally identical to the edition published in 1510/19 (i.e., Mair did 
not reorganize the material or deviate from Lombardian order throughout his 
revision of Book 1 published in 1530). 

The theological expansion of John Mair's trinitarian theology happens in 
two distinct ways: (1) Mair adds to distinction 3 a discussion of the imago Dei/ 
Trinitatis, and (2) he develops extensively his discussion of distinctions 18-33.9? 
Thus, what the reader observes is that between distinction 3 and distinction 
17—which, traditionally, deals with the generation of the Son and the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit—Mair's analysis of the Trinity remains remarkably 
consistent between 1510/19 and 1530. First, regarding the imago Trinitatis, it is 
significant that Mair adds the following question: An ín creatura vestigium 
atque imago Trinitatis increatae inveniatur??? This question, therefore, consid- 
ers whether or not one can find in creatures a vestige or image of the uncreated 
Trinity. This is a significant addition, as Mair never addressed this question in 
his 1510/1519 edition. However, it is Mair’s more substantial additions to distinc- 
tions 18-33 that are the most significant and to which we turn. 

Traditionally, distinctions 18-33 of Book 1 treat a constellation of questions 
regarding the equality of the divine persons, the relationship between the persons 


32 This discussion follows closely that in Severin Kitanov, John T. Slotemaker and Jeffrey C. 
Witt, ‘John Major's (Mair's) Commentary on the Sentences." 
33 Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), d. 3, q. 6, fol. 33ra-33rb. 
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and the divine essence, and the nature of the personal properties and the persons 
per se. In the 1510/19 edition, Mair limited all of this material to five distinctions: 


D. 20: Utrum personae divinae sint aequales, et an Deus effectus naturali- 
ter conservet? 

D. 24, qu. 1: An quantitas discreta sit aliqua res quantis inhaerens?; qu. 2: 
Utrum unum de quolibet dicatur, et an unitas sit res distincta a re una? 
D. 25: Utrum personae divinae ipsis proprietatibus constituantur, et abi- 
nvicem distinguantur? 

D. 30/31: Utrum relatio realis distinguatur a fundamento et termino? 

D. 33/34: Utrum in Deo persona vel proprietas personalis distinguatur ab 
essentia divina? 


As this list indicates, some of the questions are not focused on the Trinity per 
se (e.g. d. 24). Further, of the properly trinitarian questions, Mair limits his 
discussion to: the equality of the divine persons (i.e., d. 20), the divine relations 
(d. 30/31), and the personal properties (dd. 25 and 33/34). 

The 1530 edition of Book 1 expands this list considerably. Consider the fol- 
lowing list of questions:?* 


D. 18: Utrum Spiritus Sanctus sit donus ab aeterno, an in tempore tantum 
datum? 

D. 19/20: Utrum personae divinae sint aequales? 

D. 21: Utrum haec 'solus Pater est Deus' sit vera? 

D. 22: An Deus sit nominabilis? 

D. 23: An persona dicatur univoce de persona creata et increata? 

D. 24: An Sancta Trinitas sit numerus? 

D. 25: Utrum persona sit relativa, an absoluta? 

D. 26: Utrum essentia divina et proprietas constituant personas in divinis? 
D. 27: An paternitas et spiratio activa distinguantur? 

D. 28: Utrum innascibilitas sit proprietas Patris in divinis? 

D. 29: Utrum in divinis sit principium? 

D. 3o: An relatio a fundamento et termino distinguatur? 

D. 30/31: Utrum Dei ad creaturas sit relatio realis? 

D. 32: Utrum Pater in divinis sit sapiens sapientia genita? 


The first thing to note about the questions that John Mair adds to the 1530 edi- 
tion is that the majority of them are extremely short. Combined, distinctions 


34 Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), dd. 18-32, fols. Gorb-65vb. 
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18-32 occupy only about five and a half folios. Thus, the additions that are 
made in the 1530 edition are relatively minimal. Second, one notes that the 
theological topics considered expand on the basic framework of the 1510/19 
edition. The majority, as the list indicates, are focused on the personal proper- 
ties and the divine relations. 


II The Sources of Mair's Trinitarian Theology 


In his commentary on the Sentences John Mair demonstrates a remarkable 
knowledge of late 13th- and 14th-century theology.?5 A complete study of Mair's 
sources is certainly not possible until a critical edition of his works is com- 
pleted, but it is possible to present here an initial judgment regarding which 
sources influenced his trinitarian theology. As the discussion above indicates, 
itis only necessary to consider Mair's sources in the 1510/19 edition because the 
supplements he makes to the 1530 edition do not generally include long discus- 
sions that engage with previous authors. The additions to the 1530 edition are 
generally limited to supplements that are close, textually and theologically, to 
the Lombard's original work; as such, the 1530 supplements do not include sig- 
nificant engagement with 13th- or 14th-century authors.?6 The present discus- 
sion, therefore, will focus on the 1510 and 1519 editions, as they provide helpful 
marginal notations that identify Mair's sources.?" 

Mair begins his discussion of the Trinity with distinction 4/5 of Book 1, 
focusing acutely on the relationship between Aristotelian logic and the Trinity. 
The discussion begins, as it did for many 14th-century authors, with reference 
to Innocent 111’s clarification of the Lombard in response to Joachim of Fiore in 
the Extra de summa trinitate et fide, c. Damnamus (Lateran 1v), which states 


35 Throughout the present discussion, I am not (in general) pointing out references to 
Scripture, the creeds of the Christian Church, Aristotle, Augustine of Hippo (or other 
casual references to patristic sources), Averroes, or Peter Lombard. 

36 X Eg. Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), dd. 19/20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, and 29. These nine 
distinctions present new material that is not found in the 1510/19 edition, although none 
of these distinctions make reference to late medieval scholastic thought(!). Mair refer- 
ences Peter Lombard, Scripture, and occasionally Augustine; his method, throughout 
these distinctions, is to present a brief summary of the relevant distinction as he under- 
stands it to have been presented by the Lombard. See Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), dd. 
19/20-29, fols. Gova—63vb. Because of this, the present section treats only the 1510/19 
edition. 

37 Throughout the following discussion, I have cited both the references within the text and 
the marginal notations from the 1519 edition. 
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explicitly that there is not a fourth thing in the Trinity.?? Thus, the context is set 
by a consideration of Joachim and Peter Lombard;?? although the discussion 
eventually shifts to the later scholastics. The text itself rarely mentions a spe- 
cific doctor? although the marginal notations identify several quidam, such 
as: Thomas Aquinas, Peter of Ailly, and Adam Wodeham.“ Shifting to distinction 
6, one notes that beyond the typical reference to Augustine and Peter Lombard 
there are no medieval authors cited or referenced in the margin. Contrarily, 
distinction 7 contains substantial engagement with Hilary of Poitiers,*? as well 
as references to Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Giles of Rome, John Duns Scotus, 
and William of Ockham.^? The only marginal reference found throughout this 
section is to Peter of Ailly.^^ 

John Mair divides distinction 8 into three questions, and here it is conve- 
nient to treat them together. The first question is relatively brief, and the only 
significant reference is to Anselm.55 The second question is more substantial 
and includes citations that are both within the text and in the margins. Within 
the text, Mair makes reference to Anselm, while in the margins there is a reference 


38 See the De summa trinitate, c. 2 in Corpus iuris canonici, 2nd ed. (ed.) Emil Friedberg 
(Graz: 1959), 11, 6: "Damnamus ergo et reprobamus libellum seu tractatum, quem abbas 
Ioachim edidit contra magistrum Petrum Lombardum de unitate seu essentia Trinitatis, 
appellans ipsum haereticum et insanum pro eo quod in suis dixit sententiis: ‘quoniam 
quaedam summa res est Pater, et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, et illa non est generans, neque 
genita, neque procedens’. Unde asserit, quod ille non tam Trinitatem, quam quaternita- 
tem abstruebat in Deo videlicet tres personas, et illam communem essentiam quasi quar- 
tam; manifeste protestans, quod nulla res est, quae sit Pater, et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus; 
nec est essentia, nec substantia, nec natura; quamvis concedat, quod Pater, et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus sunt una essentia, una substantia unaque natura.” See Mair, In primum 
Sent. (1519), d. 4/5, fol. 37vb. 

39 Circa Joachim and Peter Lombard, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 4/5, fols. 37vb—38ra. 
Nota bene: throughout this section I have used “circa” in the sense of “concerning,” such 
that the present footnote means that "concerning Joachim and Peter Lombard" one can 
consult the following passage in Mair. Where a reference to a medieval author is in the 
margin, not the text per se, I have referenced it by noting in marg. 

40 One exception: Peter of Ailly (cited as Alliaco), Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 4/5, fol. 
40va. 

41 Circa Thomas, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 4/5, fol. 38ra in marg.; circa Ailly and A. 
Wodeham (1519), fol. 38rb in marg. 

42 Circa Hilary, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 7, fol. 41va-41vb. 

43 Circa Aquinas, Giles, Scotus and Ockham, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 7, fol. 41rb; circa 
Anselm, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 7, fol. 31va-41vb. 

44 Circa Ailly, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 7, fol. 41vb in marg. 

45 Circa Anselm, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 8, q. 1, fol. 42rb. 
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to both Adam Wodeham and John Buridan.** The third question of distinction 
8 is substantially a discussion of Aristotle and Averroes, although there is one 
passing reference to Anselm's De incarnatione verbi Dei.*” The ninth distinc- 
tion consists of one question, and here there is a diversity of authors cited, 
including Boethius (i.e., Consolatio Philosophiae), John Duns Scotus, and John 
Gerson (the second lecture of the Lectiones super Marcum).^? The tenth dis- 
tinction is focused on the production of the Holy Spirit and the only authori- 
ties cited are the traditional references to Augustine and Peter Lombard. That 
said, in distinction 1/12 on the procession of the Holy Spirit a Filio, Mair 
engages substantially with the patristic and medieval traditions. 

Because of the longstanding division between the Greek and Latin Churches 
over the filioque (the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the 
Son), it is not surprising that Mair engages with numerous sources in dis- 
tinction 1/12. In particular, Mair references Scripture, the Nicene Creed, and 
the Constantinopolitan Creed.^? Further, in defense of the Latin position he 
engages with Augustine, while his defense of the Greek position mentions 
Athanasius, Didymus the Blind, Cyril of Alexandria, and John Chrysostom.59 
Finally, with respect to medieval authorities, he references: Anselm, William of 
Auxerre (Altissiodorensis), Pope Gregory x (i.e., the second council of Lyon), 
Thomas Aquinas, and Gregory of Rimini.5! The discussion of the procession of 
the Holy Spirit continues in distinction 13, and Mair again returns to numerous 
sources. With respect to an earlier tradition, he references John of Damascus 
and Anselm; with respect to the later scholastics he references Thomas Aquinas, 
John Duns Scotus, Gregory of Rimini, and Peter of Ailly.5? In particular, Mair 
references Gregory of Rimini's argument that it is impossible to know the dis- 
tinction between the generation of the Son and the procession of the Holy 
Spirit. He also references Peter of Ailly's strong response to this argument by 


46 Circa Anselm, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 8, q. 2, fol. 42va; circa Wodeham, Mair, In 
primum Sent. (1519), d. 8, q. 2, fol. 42va in marg.; circa Buridan, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), 
d. 8, q. 2, fol. 42vb in marg. 

47 Circa Anselm, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 8, q. 3, fol. 43vb. 

48 Circa Boethius, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 9, fol. 44ra; circa Scotus, In primum Sent. 
(1519), d. 9, 44va in marg.; circa Gerson, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 9, fol. 44va. 

49 Circa the Creeds, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 10/11, fol. 45va. 

50 Circa the Greek Fathers, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 10/11, fol. 45va. 

51 Circa Anselm, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 10/1, fol. 45va; circa the council, Mair, In 
primum Sent. (1519), d. 10/1, fol. 45rb; circa Thomas, Gregory, and William, Mair, In pri- 
mum Sent. (1519), d. 10/11, fol. 45vb. 

52 Circa John of Damascus, Anselm, and Gregory, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 13, fol. 46ra; 
circa Thomas, Scotus, and Ailly, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 13, fol. 46ra. 
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claiming that it is scandalous (scandalosus).5? Finally, Mair concludes his dis- 
cussion of the procession of the Holy Spirit in distinction 14/15/16; this is a 
short discussion consisting of a single column of text that only references 
Scripture. 

Mair's presentation of trinitarian theology is interrupted textually by his 
massive discussion of the intension and remission of forms in distinction 17, 
but in the following distinctions he returns to properly trinitarian questions. 
Distinction 20, on the equality of the divine persons, engages with Aristotle 
and Averroes throughout, and there is a single reference to John Buridan.** 
A similar pattern holds for the first question of distinction 24, where the 
only medieval text referenced besides Peter Lombard's Sentences is Lorenzo 
(Laurentius) Valla's logic.5> However, in the second question of distinction 24, 
Mair makes reference to numerous late medieval authors, including: Gregory 
of Rimini, Lorenzo Valla, Thomas Aquinas (et reales), and John Capreolus.56 In 
distinction 25, John Mair treats the personal properties of the divine persons 
and engages in the thought of Praepositinus of Cremona, Hugh of St. Victor, 
William of Auxerre, and William of Ockham.5? 

One of John Mair's longest distinctions on the Trinity is distinction 30/31 
on the question: Whether a real relation is distinguished from its founda- 
tion and term. Mair acknowledges in setting up the question the numerous 
opinions, and in answering the question he references several theologians 
and schools of thought. First, regarding schools of thought, Mair makes ref- 
erence to the nominales, antiqui, Thomistae, and Scotistae.58 And, while it is 
not unusual for Mair to reference these groups throughout his writings, he 


53 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 13, fol. 46ra: “Frater Gregorius de Arimino dicit quod non 
est ei possibile intelligere hanc materiam, licet confiteatur se credere." 

54 Circa Buridan, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 20, fol. 83vb in marg. 

55 Circa Valla, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 24, q. 1, fol. 85rb corpus et in marg. 

56 Circa Gregory and Thomas, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 24, q. 2, fol. 87ra in marg.; circa 
Valla, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 24, q. 2, fol. 87ra, in marg., fols. 87va and 881b; circa 
Capreolus, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 24, q. 2, fol. 87rb in marg. 

57 Circa Praepositinus and Ockham, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25, fol. 88vb in marg.; 
circa Hugh, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25, fol. 88vb; circa William of Auxerre, Mair, In 
primum Sent. (1519), d. 25, fol. 88va-88vb corpus et in marg. It should be noted that in his 
1530 edition of Book 1, Mair includes a discussion of Gilbert of Poitiers in distinction 26 
(which corresponds to d. 25 in the 1510/19 edition). See Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), d. 26, 
fols. 6G1vb—-63ra. 

58 Circa nominales and antiqui, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 30/31, fol. 89ra; re Thomistae, 
Mair, In primum Sent. (1519) d. 30/31, fol. gora-9orb; re Scotistae, Mair In primum Sent. 
(1519), d. 30/31, fol. gorb in marg. 
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has not previously employed them in his discussion of the Trinity. Second, 
regarding individual theologians Mair makes reference to: Gilbert of Poitiers, 
Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great, Bonaventure (Doctor Seraphicus), 
Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, John Duns Scotus (Doctor Subtilis), Peter 
Aureoli, William of Ockham, Adam Wodeham, and Gregory of Rimini.5? The 
emphasis throughout is on delineating the various positions adopted by the 
medieval theologians and relating individual thinkers to those broader 
arguments. Finally, in distinction 33/34 Mair considers the relationship 
between the divine persons, their respective personal properties and the 
divine essence. Throughout, the only reference to a medieval author is to 
Gregory of Rimini.®° 

John Mair's trinitarian theology is unique because of his historical perspec- 
tive given that he was writing at the beginning of the 16th century. Like Gabriel 
Biel, John Mair surveyed an enormous amount of scholastic literature. And, 
working from Paris, he had exceptional access to the numerous scholastic 
works available in the Parisian libraries. Even more so than Biel, Mair is con- 
cerned with the numerous opinions held for each theological position and 
attempts to demarcate the various lines of argumentation. Biel, as one will 
recall, was essentially writing a massive commentary on the Lombard secun- 
dum Ockham (in Book 1 on the Trinity); thus, he was not as free as Mair to 
consider the full range of medieval thinkers. This brief overview is only a point 
of departure; with respect to Mair, and his use of sources, there are at present 
more questions than answers. First, it remains unclear what Mair's actual 
sources were for many of his references and citations: did he have access to 
Biel's Collectorium? Is he quoting the authors he mentions directly, or is he 
generally paraphrasing them? What is the source of the marginal 'footnotes' in 
the1510 and 1519 editions of Book 1 (i.e., are they original to Mair, or the work of 
an editor)? Second, until one completes the laborious process of editing John 
Mair's massive commentary (with a complete apparatus fontium), his exten- 
sive use of medieval scholastic authors will remain largely unknown. This is 
unfortunate, as Mair is on outstanding resource for understanding what 
authors in the early 16th century knew about the development of theology in 
the late medieval period. 


59 Circa Gilbert, Alexander, Albert, Bonaventure, Henry, Scotus, and Aureoli, Mair, In pri- 
mum Sent. (1519), d. 30/31, fol. 89ra corpus et in marg.; circa Thomas, Mair, In primum Sent. 
(1519), d. 30/31, fol. gorb in marg.; circa Ockham, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 30/31, fol. 
9ova-g9ovb in marg.; circa Gregory and Adam, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 30/31, fol. 
gira in marg. 

60 Circa Gregory, Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 33/34, fol. 91va. 
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John Mair's trinitarian theology borrows heavily from the scholastic tradition 
of medieval thought that developed between the 12th and 15th centuries. In 
particular, his commentary on the Sentences substantively engages the great 
scholastic doctors of the 14th century. Thus, as has been argued for other late 
medieval or early modern theologians (e.g., Gabriel Biel, John Calvin, Martin 
Luther, and Huldrych Zwingli), it is perhaps best to understand John Mair's 
trinitarian thought as decisively influenced by one of the 14th-century tradi- 
tions of medieval trinitarian theology.®! To gain a better perspective on Mair, it 
is useful to briefly review three distinct traditions of medieval trinitarian theol- 
ogy that developed during the 14th century. 


Three Medieval Theories 
The work of Théodore de Régnon, Michael Schmaus, Russell Friedman and oth- 
ers has recognized two dominant approaches to trinitarian theology in the late 
13th and early 14th century. First, in a radically simplified way, the French Jesuit 
Théodore de Régnon argued that Saint Bonaventure defended a dynamic 
approach to the Trinity (through an account of the divine processions), while, 
by way of contrast, Thomas Aquinas defended a rather static approach to the 
Trinity (focused, as he was, on the doctrine of relations).9? In his magisterial 


61 For a discussion of Gabriel Biel, see Russell L. Friedman, *Gabriel Biel and Later-Medieval 
Trinitarian Theology," in The Medieval Heritage in Early Modern Metaphysics and Modal 
Theory, 1400-1700 (eds.) Russell L. Friedman and Lauge O. Nielsen (Dordrecht: 2003), 
99-120. For a discussion of John Calvin, see John T. Slotemaker, “John Calvin's Trinitarian 
Theology in the 1536 Institutes: The Distinction of Persons as a Key to His Theological 
Sources" in Philosophy and Theology in the Long Middle Ages: A Tribute to Stephen F. Brown 
(eds.) Kent Emery Jr., Russell L. Friedman, and Andreas Speer (Leiden: 2011), 781-810; and 
Arie Baars, Om Gods verhevenheid en Zijn nabijheid: De Drie-eenheid bij Calvijn (Kampet: 
2005); id., “The Trinity,” in The Calvin Handbook (ed.) H. J. Selderhuis (Grand Rapids, MI: 
2009), 245-257. For Martin Luther, see Pekka Kärkkäinen, Luthers trinitarische Theologie 
des Heiligen Geistes (Mainz: 2005); Simo Knuuttila and Risto Saarinen, "Innertrinitarische 
Theologie in der Scholastik und bei Luther,’ in Caritas Dei (ed.) O. Bayer, et al. (Helsinki: 
1997), 243-264; id., "Luther's Trinitarian Theology and its Medieval Background," Studia 
Theologica 53 (1999): 3-12; and Christine Helmer, The Trinity and Martin Luther: A Study 
on the Relationship between Genre, Language and the Trinity in Luther's Works (1523-1546) 
(Mainz: 1999). For a discussion of Huldrych Zwingli, see Daniel Bolliger, Infiniti 
Contemplatio: Grundzüge der Scotus- und Scotismusrezeption im Werk Huldrych Zwinglis: 
Mit Ausführlicher Edition bisher Unpublizierter Annotationen Zwinglis (Leiden: 2003). 

62 Théodore de Régnon, Études de théologie positive sur la Sainte Trinité, 4 vols. (Paris: 1892- 
1898). In particular see the second part (deuxiéme série) as found in volume 2. This volume 
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study Michael Schmaus—a German priest and professor of dogmatic theology 
in Munich—considered a much greater diversity of late 13th- and early 14th- 
century sources, but similarly developed an account of late medieval trinitarian 
theology that recognized two central models that found their clearest expres- 
sion in the thought of Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus.® Following 
Schmaus, the recent work of Russell Friedman has argued for the presence of 
two distinct traditions: a Franciscan tradition (e.g., John Duns Scotus) and a 
Dominican tradition (e.g., Thomas Aquinas).9^ However, in Friedman's recent 
work he also focuses on a third tradition (i.e., that of 14th-century Praepos- 
itinianism) that, I would argue, begins the necessary process of reconsidering 
the implications of over-emphasizing the two-model approach. 

First, it is instructive to begin with the two theories. According to the 
research of Schmaus and Friedman, the two basic theories emphasize either 
the priority of the divine relations or the divine processions in accounting for 
the distinction between the three persons of the Trinity.®° These theories are 
best exemplified in the works of Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus, who 
hold a relational model and processional model respectively.96 To these two 


treats the "théories latines des processions divines" beginning with a discussion of the 
12th-century masters before considering in detail: (1) Thomas Aquinas, (2) Richard of St. 
Victor, (3) Alexander of Hales, and (4) Bonaventure. 

63 Michael Schmaus, Der “Liber propugnatorius" des Thomas Anglicus und die Lehrunterschiede 
zwischen Thomas von Aquin und Duns Scotus, 11 Teil: Dei trinitarischen Lehrdifferenzen 
(Münster:1930). See also Bruno Decker, Die Gotteslehre des Jakob von Metz; Untersuchungen 
zur Dominikanertheologie zu Beginn des 14 Jahrhunderts (Münster: 1967). 

64 Russell L. Friedman, “Divergent Traditions in Later-Medieval Trinitarian Theology: 
Relations, Emanations, and the Use of Philosophical Psychology, 1250-1325,” Studia 
Theologica 53 (1999): 13-25; id., Medieval Trinitarian Thought From Aquinas to Ockham 
(Cambridge: 2010), 5-49; id., Intellectual Traditions at the Medieval University: The Use of 
Philosophical Psychology in Trinitarian Theology among the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
1250-1350 (Leiden: 2012). 

65 Friedman has argued that the two theories can be referred to as the Dominican and 
Franciscan approaches to the divine Trinity. This argument is perhaps most succinctly 
defended in Friedman, “Divergent Traditions,” but see also, id., Intellectual Traditions 1, 
1-43. Linking the relational and processional models with the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders—through the language of a distinctly "Dominican Tradition" and "Franciscan 
Tradition" —is perhaps to overstate the case. See my review of Friedman's Intellectual 
Traditions, in Archa Verbi 2013, 183-185. 

66 See Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 1, dd. 11-12 (Mandonnet 1: 273-296); and Scotus, Ordinatio 1, 
dd. 11-12 (Bálic V: 1-64). For numerous other primary texts relevant to the two traditions, see: 
Russell L. Friedman, "Trinitarian Theology and Philosophical Issues: Trinitarian Texts from 
the Late Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries,” Cahiers de Linstitut du Moyen-Age Grec 
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theories, another theory can be added which was developed in the late 12th 
century by the Dominican Praepositinus of Cremona (11210)97 and was 
reasserted in the third and fourth decades of the 14th century.9? This third 
approach—found in the writings of Walter Chatton, Robert Holcot, and Gregory 
of Rimini—emphasizes the absolute simplicity of the divine nature and argues 
that the persons are distinct in and of themselves (se ipsis). The 14th-century 
scholastic theologians generally associated this third theory with Praepositinus 
and William of Auxerre.®? Thus, following Friedman, this view is perhaps best 
referred to as Praepositinianism. 

These three types of late medieval trinitarian theology are best understood 
as distinct conceptual models that include a broad range of sub-points on 
which the three models either agree or disagree. That is, while broad strokes 
will be employed to paint a picture of these three types of medieval trinitarian 
theology, it must continually be insisted that in their details—in the individual 
brush strokes that comprise the broader portraits—these authors agree and 
disagree about numerous aspects of trinitarian theology. 

Before considering the points of disagreement between Thomas and Scotus, 
it is necessary to explicate the generally accepted picture in the late 13th 


et Latin 72 (2001), 89168; id., “Trinitarian Theology and Philosophical Issues 11: Trinitarian 
Texts from the Franciscan Tradition, ca. 1265-85," Cahiers de L'institut du Moyen-Áge Grec 
et Latin 73 (2002), 21-40; Russell L. Friedman and Chris Schabel, "Trinitarian Theology and 
Philosophical Issues 111: Oxford 1312-1329: Walsingham, Graystanes, Rodington, and 
FitzRalph, Cahiers de L'institut du Moyen-Âge Grec et Latin 74 (2003), 39-88; id. 
"Trinitarian Theology and Philosophical Issues 1v: William of Ware and Richard 
Bromwich,” Cahiers de L'institut du Moyen-Âge Grec et Latin 75 (2004), 121-160; id. 
"Trinitarian Theology and Philosophical Issues v: Oxford Dominicans: William of 
Macclesfield and Hugh of Lawton,” Cahiers de L'institut du Moyen-Âge Grec et Latin 76 
(2005), 31-44. 

67 On Praepositinus, see George Lacombe, La vie et les oeuvres de Prévostin, vol.10f Prepositini 
Cancellarii Parisiensis (1206-1210) opera omnia (Bibliotheque Thomiste 2) (Kain:1927); and 
Giuseppe Angelini, Lortodossia e la grammatica. Analisi di strutture e deduzione storica 
della teologia trinitaria di Prepositino (Analecta Gregoriana 183) (Rome: 1972). 

68 See Friedman, Medieval Trinitarian Thought, 133—170; id. Intellectual Traditions 11, 678—683; 
and John T. Slotemaker, “Pierre d'Ailly and the Development of Late Medieval Trinitarian 
Theology: (With an Edition of Quaestiones super primum Sententiarum, qq. 4-8, 10)" (Ph. 
D. Dissertation, Boston College, 2012), 322-326 and 369-389. 

69 See Guillelmus Altissiodorensis, Summa aurea (ed.) J. Ribaillier (Spicilegium 
Bonaventurianum XVI-XIX) (Rome: 1980—1986), I, tr. 7 (Ribaillier 1, 110—127). For a discus- 
sion of William's trinitarian theology, see Joannes Arnold, Perfect communicatio. Die 
Trinitütstheologie Wilhelms von Auxerre (Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters 42) (Münster: 1995). 
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century. Medieval Latin/Western theologians working at the end of the 13th 
century agree that within the one divine nature: (1) the Father eternally ema- 
nates (specifically, generates) the Son; and (2) the Father and Son eternally 
emanate (specifically, spirates) the Holy Spirit. These two eternal emanations 
within the divine nature are the two processions within God. Further, the two 
processions engender distinct relationships between the three divine persons, 
such that: (1) the Father's relation to the Son is one of paternity and his relation 
to the Holy Spirit is one of active spiration; (2) the Son's relation to the Father is 
one of filiation and his relation to the Holy Spirit is (also) active spiration; (3) 
finally, the Holy Spirit's relation to the Father and Son is one of passive spira- 
tion. Accordingly, there are four relations that constitute the two emanations 
within God; paternity and filiation are the relations that constitute the gen- 
eration of the Son, while active and passive spiration constitute the spiration 
of the Holy Spirit. Thomas and Scotus agree, one can note, with this general 
picture. 

Further, and more technically, Thomas and Scotus also agree: (1) that there 
is some kind of distinction between the individual divine attributes (e.g. God's 
wisdom and power) and between the divine attributes and the divine essence; 
(2) that there are distinct personal and constitutive properties of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit by which they are distinct from one another (i.e., paterni- 
tas, filiatio, spiratio activa, and spiratio passiva); and (3) that the individual 
personal properties of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are relational properties 
that are, in some way, distinct from the persons themselves. Having established 
these points of agreement, we can now turn to the points of disagreement 
between Thomas and Scotus. 

Thomas argues that in order for the divine persons to be distinct, one can- 
not simply appeal to the two divine processions within God."? First, one must 
note that the four divine relations described above can be grouped into two 
sets of two in which the relations in question are opposed to each other. 
Speaking of the generation of the Son, one can note that paternity and filiation 


70 Fora discussion of the divine relations, see Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 28 in 
Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, doctoris angelici Opera Omnia iussu Leonis xui. O. M. edita., cura 
et studio fratrum praedictorum (Rome: 1882-1996), vols. 4-11. Thomas Aquinas primarily 
develops his trinitarian theology in his commentary on the Sentences, the Summa contra 
Gentiles, De potentia, and the Summa theologiae. 1 will be referencing the Summa theolo- 
giae (as it is his most accessible and mature work), although the reader may choose to 
consult the work of Gilles Emery for references to other sources. In particular, see Gilles 
Emery, La Trinité créatrice, Trinité et création dans les commentaries aux Sentences de 
Thomas d'Aquin et de ses précurseurs Albert le Grand et Bonaventure (Paris: 1995); id., La 
théologie trinitaire de saint Thomas dAquin (Paris: 2004). 
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are opposed— that is, paternity and filiation describe the same act of emanation, 
but from an active (paternity) and passive (filiation) perspective. Similarly, 
speaking of the spiration of the Holy Spirit, one can note that active and pas- 
sive spiration are opposed—as above, active and passive spiration describe the 
same act of emanation (emanation of the Holy Spirit), but from an active 
(active spiration) and passive (passive spiration) perspective. However, the 
distinction that arises as a result of the correlative opposites is not merely a 
mental distinction understood by the observer. As Friedman argues, the dis- 
tinction “has ontological and metaphysical significance." The relations, there- 
fore, are really distinct from each other (i.e., paternity and filiation are really 
distinct), while only minimally distinct from the divine essence. This allows 
the relations to pass into the one divine essence when compared with it, and 
yet establish the necessary distinction between the individual divine persons. 
This opposition, Thomas argues, is necessary to give an account of the distinc- 
tion of the divine persons because, following Aristotle, the distinction of non- 
material things can only be on account of a relation, and the only relational 
distinction applicable to the divine nature is a relation of opposition. 

John Duns Scotus disagrees with Thomas Aquinas’s claim that the divine per- 
sons are distinct by opposed relations of origin. For Scotus, it is not necessary 
that there be an opposition between the two sets of relations within God. This 
means that there need not be an opposition between paternity and filiation or 
between active and passive spiration in order to account for the distinction of 
the divine persons.” But, why would Scotus argue for such a position when he 
admits that the argument is purely counterfactual because as a matter of Church 
doctrine he does concede that the four relations in question are opposed? Is 
there anything actually at stake in this argument? Scotus argues that on Thomas’s 
model (opposed relations of origin), in order for the Holy Spirit to be distinct 
from the Son the Holy Spirit must necessarily spirate from the Father and Son. 
This means that the doctrine of the filioque (as held by the Latin Western Church) 
must necessarily be true; and, further, that the Orthodox position which denies 
the filioque must be heterodox. The theological implication of Thomas's doctrine 


71 Friedman, Medieval Trinitarian Thought, 1. 

72 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. u—12 (Balić v—64). Scotus's trinitarian theology is developed in 
numerous works, including his three commentaries on the Sentences (i.e., the Lectura, 
Ordinatio and Reportatio) and his Quodlibetal questions. For a discussion of Scotus's trini- 
tarian theology, see Richard Cross, Duns Scotus on God (Aldershot: 2005); and Friedrich 
Wetter, Die Trinitütslehre des Johannes Duns Scotus (Münster: 1967). For a discussion of 
Scotus's alternative theory (i.e., the theory of the absolute divine persons), see Friedman, 
Intellectual Traditions 1, 341—416. 
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of opposed relations of origin, according to Scotus, is that the Holy Spirit must 
necessarily proceed from the Father and Son (filioque).7? 

Despite the differences between the two positions, when compared to the 
third model the Thomistic and Scotistic approaches to trinitarian theology 
hold much in common. The third position (i.e., Praepositinianism) rejects: (1b) 
any distinction between the individual divine attributes (e.g. God's wisdom 
and power) and between the divine attributes and the divine essence; and (2b) 
any distinction between the divine persons and their respective personal prop- 
erties. The persons, it is argued, are distinct in and of themselves (se ipsis). That 
is, there is no need to appeal to some individuating personal property by which 
one divine person is distinct from another divine person—the persons are 
simply distinct as persons, in and of themselves."^ This model is defended in 
the 14th century by Robert Holcot, Walter Chatton, and Gregory of Rimini.” 

Medieval trinitarian theology in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries was char- 
acterized by three distinct models: a relational model, a processional model, 
and the Praepositinian model. In what follows, it will be clear that Mair rejected 
the heated 13th-century debate between those who defended the relational 
and processional models. In short, Mairis somewhat disparaging in his remarks 
about this 13th-century debate. In this regard, he is similar to some of the 14th- 
century theologians such as Holcot, Chatton, and Rimini. Further, it will be 
argued that Mair is sympathetic with the Praepositinian model as defended in 
the mid 14th century. 


John Mair, the Filioque, and the Relational and Processional Models 
The best point of entry into John Mair's trinitarian theology is the heated 
debate regarding the procession of the Holy Spirit a filio."? As noted above, 


73 See John T. Slotemaker, “John Duns Scotus and Henry of Harclay on the Non-Necessity of 
Opposed Relations,” The Thomist 77 (2013): 419-451. 

74 For a useful discussion of the origins of Praepositinianism, see Friedman, Intellectual 
Traditions 11, 678—683. 

75 See Holcot, In quatuor libros Sententiarum quaestiones, q. 5; Gualterus de Chatton, Lectura 
super Sententias (eds.) J.c. Wey and G. Etzkorn, 3 vols. (Toronto: 2007-2009); and id., 
Reportatio super Sententias (eds.) J.c. Wey and G. Etzkorn, 5 vols. (Toronto: 1989-2005). 
Gregory's commentary on the Sentences is found in, Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura super 
primum et secundum Sententiarum (eds.) D. Trapp et al. (Spátmittelalterund Reformation 
Texte und Untersuchungen 6-11) (Berlin: 1979-1984). For a discussion of the personal 
properties, see Lectura 1, d. 26-27 (Trapp 11, 59-78). 

76 Throughout the present discussion 1 have relied upon Mair's arguments as developed in 
the 1519 edition of Book 1. 1am using this text so as to maintain continuity with the discus- 
sion of Mair's sources in the previous discussion— but it is important to observe that 
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Peter Lombard analyzed this topic in distinctions 11 and 12 of the first book of 
the Sentences, and the great scholastic doctors of the 13th and 14th century fol- 
lowed suit. As Friedman has demonstrated throughout numerous publica- 
tions, the debate between the relational and processional theories (in 
Friedman's language, the Dominican and Franciscan traditions respectively) 
was acutely focused on distinctions 11 and 12 of Book 1. Thus, it is instructive to 
begin with John Mair's discussion of the procession of the Holy Spirit. 

Mair introduces distinctions u and 12 by noting that in these distinctions 
the Lombard speaks about the procession of the Holy Spirit: in particular, Mair 
notes, the focus is on the point where the discussion of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit touches upon the dispute (disceptatio) between the Greeks and the 
Latins. Given this context, Mair formulates the quaestio as: "Whether the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son?"7 Mair responds affirmatively 
that the Holy Spirit does proceed from the Father and the Son. To demonstrate 
this claim, Mair begins methodologically by defending the claim that all truths 
that can be deduced from the content of Sacred Scripture and are held as arti- 
cles of faith are true (simpliciter vera)."? Thus, since the procession of the Holy 
Spirit a Filio can be deduced from Scripture and is an article of the faith, it fol- 
lows that it is true. This argument is strengthened by two passages from Book 
15 of Augustine's De Trinitate (i.e., 15.17 and 15.27); these passages of Augustine, 
however, are not intended to stand alone as an authority, but to serve as wit- 
ness to the fact that the truth of the filioque is attested in Holy Scripture."? 
This is expressly evident, Mair argues, in Book 4 of Augustine's De Trinitate 
where the Bishop of Hippo demonstrates the scriptural truth of the doctrine in 


while Mair often explicates alternative arguments in the 1530 edition, his theological con- 
clusions remain remarkably consistent. Further, throughout the discussion (particularly 
of dd. 25/26) 1 make reference both to the 1519 and 1530 editions. 

77 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45rb: "Magister loquitur de processione Spiritus 
Sanctus: ubi tangitur disceptatio inter Graecos et Latinos. Queritur: an Spiritus Sanctus 
procedat a Patre et Filio." 

78 | Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45rb: “omnis conclusio ex contentis in sacra 
scriptura per se deducta est simpliciter vera: et ut articulus fidei tenenda: haec est 
huiusmodi..." 

79 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45rb: "Igitur, maior est manifesta, minor est beati 
Augustini, 15 De Trinitate, c. 17 ubi dicit expresse, ‘quod de Filio Spiritus Sanctus procedere 
reperitur et c. 27, dicit ‘difficillimum est generationem a processione distinguere, suffi- 
ciat interim eis qui extendi non amplius valent id quod de hac re in sermone quodam 
proferendo ad aures populi diximus, dictum quae conscripsimus." See Augustine, De 
Trinitate 15.17.29 (ed.) WJ. Mountainin Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina 50-50A 
(Turnhout: 1968) (Mountain 503, ll. 58) and 15.27.48 (Mountain 529, ll. 1-6). 
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question.®° Augustine's repeated citations of Matthew 10:20, John 14:26, John 


15:26, John 20:22, and Galations 4:6, provide biblical warrant for the claim that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son.?! Thus, Mair states that 
these passages demonstrate not only that Augustine holds that the Holy Spirit 


proceeds a Filio, but that the truth of this claim is easily deduced from 


Scripture.?? Finally, in support of this conclusion, Mair argues that the position 


of Augustine and Scripture is supported by Gregory x’s statement at the Second 


Council of Lyon in 1274: 


80 


81 


82 


83 


We profess firmly and devotedly that the Holy Spirit proceeds eternally 
from the Father and the Son, not as from two principles, but as from one 
principle; not by two spirations, but by one single spiration. This the holy 
Roman Church, mother and teacher of all the faithful, has until now pro- 
fessed, preached, and taught; this she firmly holds, preaches, professes, 
and teaches; this is the unchangeable and true belief of the orthodox 
fathers and doctors, Latin and Greek alike...83 


Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45rb: “Et subdit ad propositum immediate, inter 
cetera enim per sanctarum scripturarum testimonia docui de utroque procedere Spiritum 
Sanctum. Et libro 4, c. 53, hoc deducit per auctoritatem sacre scripture dicens: 'nec possu- 
mus dicere quod Spiritus Sanctus a Filio non procedat, non enim frustra et Patris et Filii 
Spiritus [Mt. 10:20; Gal. 4:6] diceretur, nec video quid aliud voluit significare Filius, cum suf 
flans [in faciem discipulorum] ait: accipite Spiritum Sanctum |Io. 20:22], neque enim flatus 
ille corporeus cum sensu corporaliter tangendi procedens ex corpore substantia Spiritus 
Sancti fuit; sed demonstratio per congruam significationem, non tantum a Patre, sed etiam 
a Filio [Io. 15:26] procedere Spiritum Sanctum. (See Augustine, De Trinitate 4.20.29 
(Mountain 199, ll. 102-110)). Et subdit: ‘quid ergo ait dicens quem ego mittam vobis a Patre [Io. 
15:26], ostendit Spiritum Sanctum et Patris et Filii [Mt. 10:20; Gal. 4:6], quia etiam cum dixis- 
set quem mittet addidit in nomine meo [Io. 14:26]. Et que forte diceret aliquis si Filius dixisset: 
quem mittet Pater a me, sicut dixit quem ego mittam vobis a Patre: ubicumque ostenderet 
quod totius divinitatis vel (si melius dicitur) totius deitatis Pater est principium." 

See Matthew 10:20: “Non enim vos estis qui loquimini sed spiritus patris vestri qui loqui- 
tur in vobis”; John 14:26: "Paracletus autem spiritus sanctus quem mittet pater in nomine 
meo ille vos docebit omnia et suggeret vobis omnia quaecumque dixero vobis"; John 15:26: 
"Cum autem venerit paracletus quem ego mittam vobis a Patre Spiritum veritatis qui a 
Patre procedit ille testimonium perhibebit de me"; John 10:22: "Hoc cum dixisset insuflavit 
et dicit eis accipite Spiritum Sanctum"; Galations 4:6: "Quoniam autem estis filii misit 
Deus Spiritum Filii sui in corda nostra clamantem Abba Pater." 

Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45rb: “Istas rationes facit ibidem Augustinus [De 
Trinitate], libro 15, c. 26, patet igitur ex intentione Augustini quod Spiritum Sanctum pro- 
cedere a Filio potest ex contentis in sacra scriptura per se deduci." 

Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45rb: "Testimonium efficarum huius conclusionis 
colligitur ex Concilio Lugdunensi sub Gregorio x, De summa trinitate et fide catholica, lib. 
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Following this lengthy quotation from the second council of Lyon, Mair turns 
to the counter arguments. 

The argument against the filioque begins with the uncomfortable realiza- 
tion that if one is obliged to hold the procession of the Holy Spirit a Filio, the 
Greeks (who deny this claim) are heretics and consequently damned; however, 
it is unfitting (inconveniens), Mair states, to assert this of so many celebrated 
and famous men.* In particular, Mair observes that John of Damascus argues 
that the Holy Spirit comes forth from the Father by means of procession not 
filiation.85 But, it is not only the theology of John of Damascus that presents a 
challenge; Mair observes that neither the Constantinopolitan Creed nor the 
Nicene Creed sung in the Mass (cantatur in Missa) contain the statement that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds a Filio.86 It seems, therefore, that there is good evi- 
dence—both among theologians and in the creeds themselves—that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone. It is interesting that nowhere in the 


6, c. fideli’: Fideli ac devota professione fatemur, quod Spiritus Sanctus aeternaliter ex 
Patre et Filio, non tanquam ex duobus principiis, sed tanquam ex uno principio, non dua- 
bus spirationibus, sed unica spiratione procedit: hoc professa est hactenus, praedicavit et 
docuit, hoc firmiter tenet, praedicat, profitetur et docet sacrosancta Romana Ecclesia, 
mater omnium fidelium et magistra: hoc habet orthodoxorum Patrum atque Doctorum 
Latinorum pariter et Graecorum incommutabilis et vera sententia. Sed quia nonnulli 
propter irrefragabilis praemissae veritatis ignorantiam in errores varios sunt prolapsi: Nos 
huiusmodi erroribus viam praecludere cupientes, sacro approbante Concilio, damnamus 
et reprobamus, qui negare praesumpserint, aeternaliter Spiritum Sanctum ex Patre et 
Filio procedere sive etiam temerario ausu asserere, quod Spiritus Sanctus ex Patre et Filio, 
tanquam ex duobus principiis, et non tanquam ex uno, procedat." 

84 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45rb: “Si ita esset sicut ipsa asserit ipsa esset 
articulus fidei et per consequens Graeci tenentes oppositum sunt haeretici et damnandi. 
Hoc est inconveniens asserere de tot celebribus viris." 

85 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45rb-va: "Unde Damascenus, lib. primo, c. 10, sic 
dicit, unus Spiritus |45va| Sanctus prodiens quidem ex Patre non filiater, sed processibili- 
ter, et paulo post circa finem capituli sequitur. Novisse autem oportet nos non dicere 
Patrem ex aliquo: sed ipsum Filii Patrem, Filium autem non dicimus sine causa; neque 
Patrem. Dicimus autem ipsum esse a Patre, et Filium Patris. ‘Spiritum vero Sanctum ex 
Patre et Spiritum Patris nominamus, ex filio autem Spiritum Sanctum non dicimus, sed 
Spiritum Filii nominamus." For the citation, see Iohannes Damascenus, De fide ortho- 
doxa, 1, c. 8, 12 (ed.) E.M. Buytaert (St. Bonaventure, NY: 1955), 47, ll. 327-329. 

86 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. n/12, fol. 45va: "Item in symbolo Constantinopolitane 
Synodi sic legitur ‘credimus in Spiritum Sanctum Dominum, et vivificantem, ex Patre pro- 
cedentem, cum Patre et Filio adorandum et glorificandum, Et in Symbolo quod cantatur 
in Missa, quod fuit editum in Nicaeno Concilio, non continetur quod Spiritus Sanctus 
procedit a Filio." 
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defense of this opposing position does Mair address the question of whether 
or not this argument is consistent (or inconsistent) with the Scriptures. 

In response to the counter position, Mair presents an interesting analysis of 
the development of Christian thought and doctrine. He argues that for those 
who historically preceded the express determination of the Church (praeces- 
serunt expressam determinationem ecclesiae) on a particular doctrinal matter, 
it was permitted for them to hold an opinion that, subsequently, was deter- 
mined to be illicit.?7 However, after a determination of the Church, one (par- 
ticularly one who is educated) is bound to follow the teaching as presently 
established by the councils of the Church. The implication, therefore, is that 
while it was licit to hold the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father alone 
prior to the second Council of Lyon, it is no longer licit for one to hold that 
position following the council. The qualifier—especially the learned (potissi- 
mum de literatis)—indicates, it seems, that the situation could be somewhat 
different if a particular person or church persisted in a region not informed of 
the decision of the Church.88 

Having interjected this methodological argument regarding the historical 
development of doctrine, Mair turns to a famous passage where Peter Lombard 
argues that the Greeks agree with the Latins in meaning but disagree in words 


87 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45va: "Respondetur negando consequentiam: 
maxime de his qui praecesserunt expressam determinationem ecclesiae, licuit enim 
interdum aliquid opinative tenere et tamen post determinationem ecclesiae non licet, si 
sit sermo de posterioribus qui secuti sunt determinationem ecclesiae, non habetur conse- 
quens inconveniens, potissimum de literatis." 

88 Theologians in the early 16th century were increasingly aware of the historical develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine and teaching. This general awareness built on the Renaissance 
emphasis on the historical nature of texts, and is evident, for example, in the heated 
debates between Michael Servetus (for Servetus, see n. 2 above) and John Calvin. For 
Calvin's view of the historical nature of the Church, see Responsio ad Sadoleti epistolam 
(eds.) G. Baum, E. Cunitz, and E. Reuss, in Corpus Reformatorum, Ioannis Calvini opera, 
quae supersunt omnia (Braunschweig: 1886), 385-416. For Calvin's understanding of the 
development (or lack thereof) of trinitarian theology, see Defensio orthodoxae fidei de 
sacra Trinitate contra prodigiosos errores Michaelis Serueti Hispani (ed.) J. Kleinstuber, in 
Ioannis Calvini Opera Omnia (Geneva: 2009). Calvin's response to Servetus was first pub- 
lished in 1554. During his trial, Servetus had argued that pre-Nicene Christians (e.g., 
Irenaeus of Lyons) did not have an "orthodox" understanding of the Trinity. Calvin's 
response in the Defensio was to argue that the theology of the pre-Nicene Fathers was 
consistent with the theological consensus of the 4th-century Church. This understanding 
of the development of Christian thought (in particular the doctrine of the Trinity) was 
increasingly nuanced in the 16th century, and John Mair inherits this attention to histori- 
cal development. 
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(licet verbis dissentiant).8° He observes that the Lombard had argued that the 
disagreement is only verbal (solo verbo) and examines in some detail the 
patristic evidence provided for this claim.9° This evidence notwithstanding, 
Mair concludes the question by arguing that it is simply incorrect to argue that 
the dispute is merely verbal and not real. His evidence, again returning to tradi- 
tion, is found in St. Anselm of Canterbury's De processione Spiritus Sancti. Saint 
Anselm, one must recall, attended the council of Bari, called by Urban 1, in 
10987?! at the council Anselm engaged in substantive debate about the filioque 
and the relationship between the Eastern and Western Churches. While his- 
torically it is unclear whether many Greek Bishops or theologians attended the 
council, the Latin sources often give the impression that a substantive theo- 
logical discussion took place between Eastern and Western Bishops. This is 
precisely what the text of Anselm provides: evidence that the Latin Church 
teaches the filioque and, more importantly, that the Latin Church attempted to 
‘inform’ the Greek Church about this theological truth.?? Given this basic 


89 Lombardus, Sent. 1, d. u, c. 2 (1: 116, ll. 22-24): "Sed cum non sit aliud Spiritum Sanctum 
esse Patris vel Filii, quam esse a Patre et Filio, etiam in hoc in eandem nobiscum fidei 
sententiam convenire videntur, licet verbis dissentiant.” 

9o Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45va: "Aliter dicit Magister, c. 4, 11 distinctionis 
dicens quod Graeci et nos solo verbo differimus in sententia convenientes sic inquiens. 
Sciendum est tamen quod Graeci Spiritum Sanctum confitentes esse Filii sicut et Patris. 
Quare amplius dicit ‘Spiritum Filii, et veritas in evangelio Spiritum veritatis. Sed cum non 
sit aliud Spiritum Sanctum esse Patris et Filii, quam esse a Patre et Filio, etiam in hoc in 
eandem nobiscum fidei sententiam convenire videntur, licet verbis dissentiant. Et post in 
cap. 5, eiusdem distinctionis declarat ex famatissimis Graecis quod Spiritus Sanctus pro- 
cedit ex Patre et Filio. Ad hoc autem Athanasium, Didymus, Cyrillus, Joannes 
Chrysostomus in medium adducit. Forte isti antiqui Graeci volebant dicere quod Spiritus 
Sanctus principaliter procedit a Patre, ad hunc sensum, quod quicquid habet Filius, habet 
a Patre, et cum Spiritus Sanctus procedit a Filio; hoc ipsum habet Filius a Patre, et non 
quia prius vel magis procedit Spiritus Sanctus a Patre quam a Filio.” See Lombardus, Sent. 
1, d. u, c. 2 (1116—17). 

91 See Richard W. Southern, Saint Anselm: A Portrait in a Landscape (Cambridge: 1992), 
278-281; Henry Chadwick, East and West: The Making of a Rift in the Church: From Apostolic 
Times until the Council of Florence (Oxford: 2003), 222-227. The best study of the filioque 
controversy is Peter Gemeinhardt, Die Filioque-Kontroverse zwischen Ost- und Westkirche 
im Friihmittelalter (Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 82) (Berlin: 2002), on the council of 
Bari, see 427—434. 

92 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45va: "Sed non est verisimile de Graecis post 
determinationem ecclesiae quod haberent disputationem vocalem cum Latinis, sed 
potius realem. Ut patet per Anselmum De processione Spiritus Sancti, c. 4, in principio 
capituli, ubi loquens de quibusdam quae premiserat in principio. Sic inquit hoc suplere 
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assumption, it is not surprising that Mair— building on his argument above 
concerning the nature of tradition and doctrine—argues in response to the 
Lombard's position that Greek theologians cannot appeal to ignorance regard- 
ing the decision of the Latin Church. In short, Mair rejects the claim that this is 
simply a verbal dispute and not a real dispute. Returning to the situation dis- 
cussed by Anselm, Mair notes somewhat unceremoniously that the Greeks 
who attended the Council of Bari refused the teaching of the Church and 
"returned to their own country by another route and to their former vomit (ad 
priorem vomitum)" Mair, therefore, holds the position of the Latin Church that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds a Filio.9? 

What is striking about Mair's treatment of distinctions 11 and 12 in the 1510/19 
and 1530 editions of Book 1 of his commentary is that he never engages in 
the lengthy dispute that dominated the late 13th and early 14th centuries (i.e., 
regarding disparate vs. opposed relations). Not unlike Peter of Ailly and other 
late 14th-century theologians, Mair was not engaged in the dispute that was the 
focus of attention for over half a century. This gives us our first indication of 
Mair's theological position with respect to the three models of trinitarian theol- 
ogy discussed above. In short, Mair does not discuss the distinction between the 
relational and processional models of trinitarian theology that dominated the 
late 13th century and is not particularly interested in the debate concerning 
opposed or disparate relations. His focus, in distinctions n1 and 12, is on the 
theological question at hand: whether or not the filioque is true according to 
Christian teaching. However, before any definitive judgment can be reached, it 
is necessary to also consider Mair's treatment of personal distinction. 


prius dicta, 'pariter credimus indubitanter, et confitemur et nos qui dicimus Spiritum 
Sanctum a Filio procedere et Graeci qui nobiscum' non consentiunt ecclesiae. Et istud 
patet cum interdum protestati sunt se velle capere determinationem matris ecclesiae, et 
illi adherere, protinus revertentes in regionem suam per aliam viam ad priorem rediver- 
unt vomitum." The passage quoted by Mair is as follows: Anselm, De processione Spiritus 
Sancti, c. 1, (ed.) Schmitt, in Opera Omnia (Edinburgh: 1946) (Schmitt 11, 180): "Quoniam 
autem haecquae dicta sunt, pariter credimus indubitanter et confitemur et nosqui dici- 
mus spiritum sanctum de filio procedere, et Graeci qui nobiscum de hac re non sentiunt: 
debemus absque ulla ambiguitate quae ex his necessarie consequuntur uno consensu 
suscipere." 

93 The remainder of d. 11/12 contains the dubium: "Utrum Pater et Filius sunt unum princi- 
pium spirans Spiritum Sanctum?" Mair notes the position of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas 
and Gregory of Rimini, before finally concluding with a summary of the teaching of 
William of Auxerre. See Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 11/12, fol. 45va—45vb. The theologi- 
cal question presented in this dubium is retained in the 1530 edition as an independent 
distinction. See Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), d. 12, fol. 44ra—44va. 
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John Mair and Praepositinianism 
In distinction 25 of the first book of the Sentences the Master treats the proper- 
ties of the divine persons. With respect to this material, the question that Mair 
examines in some detail is ^whether the divine persons are constituted by 
means of their personal properties and are personally distinguished from one 
another?"9^ This is the standard question of the day in the Sentences commen- 
taries of the 14th century.?* However, what is striking about Mair's analysis is 
that he frames the question by quoting a passage from William of Auxerre who 
argued that the position of Praepositinus of Cremona was multum probabilis.99 
The passage by William— which itself quotes a passage by Praepositinus— 
argues that the sentence paternitas est Pater should be interpreted to mean 
that fatherhood (paternitas) simply is the Father. As discussed above, accord- 
ing to this view the persons of the Trinity are distinct se ipsis (in and of them- 
selves). That is, the only distinction between the persons and their respective 
personal prosperities is (as the quotation from Praepositinus insists) in the 
modo loquendi or in the modo significandi.?" Mair defends this basic position 


94 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88rb: "Circa distinctionem vigesimaquintam et 
aliquas sequentes in quibus Magister tractat de proprietatibus divinarum personarum, 
quaerimus: an personae divinae ipsis proprietatibus constituantur, et ab invicem person- 
aliter distinguantur?" 

95 See Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura super primum et secundum Sententiarum (eds.) D. 
Trapp et al. (Spátmittelalter und Reformation Texte und Untersuchungen 6-11) (Berlin: 
1979-1984), Lectura 1, d. 26-27, q. 1 (Trapp 111:59, Il. 3-4): "Utrum divinae personae suis 
proprietatibus constituantur et ab invicem personaliter distinguantur" 

96 Guillelmus, Summa aurea 1, tr. 7, c. 6 (Ribaillier 125—126, ll. 4—7). In the 1530 edition Mair 
complicates the picture by considering the positions of both Gilbert of Poitiers and 
Praepositinus of Cremona. The position of Gilbert, Mair notes, is briefly addressed and 
rebuffed by Peter Lombard. See Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), d. 25, fols. 61vb—62ra; and 
Lombardus, Sent. 1, d. 33, c. 1 (1: 242, ll. 7-11): “Hoc autem aliqui negant, dicentes quidem 
proprietates in personis esse, sed non esse personas ipsas, quia ita dicunt esse in personis 
vel in essentia divina, ut non sint interius, sicut ea sunt, quae secundum substantiam de 
Deo dicuntur, ut bonitas, iustitia, sed extrinsecus affixa sunt. Atque ita esse, rationibus 
probare contendunt" For Gilbert, see Nikolaus Haring (ed.), The Commentaries on 
Boethius by Gilbert of Poitiers (Studies and Texts 13) (Toronto: 1966). As the Lombard 
understood Gilbert, he was arguing that the personal properties are in the persons (in 
personis esse) but are not the persons themselves (non esse personas ipsas). Mair rejects 
the latter claim. 

97 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88rb-88va: "Opinionum autem pluralitate a 
tergo |88va| relicta: opinionem illam Praepositivi in hac parte esse magis probabilem, 
sicut recitat quidam doctor, c. 7, sui primi libri sic inquiens, 'opinio Magistri Praepositivi 
est multum probabilis, qui dicit sicut paternitas est Pater, ita supposita paternitate supponitur 
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by arguing that it is consistent with the absolute simplicity of the divine nature: 
God is omnimodo simplex.°® According to Praepositinus, God is perfectly sim- 
ple such that any distinction posited between the persons and their personal 
properties is a violation of this perfect simplicity. "For this reason," Mair states, 
"this conclusion is put forth: the person of the Father is not constituted in esse 
Patris by means of the essence and the [personal] property.”99 

However, as Mair notes, the personal properties are understood in many 
(multifariam) ways. First, there is the claim that the personal properties refer 
to the persons themselves (pro personis ipsis) such that "the property of the 
Father is the Father himself.”100 Mair explicates this understanding of the per- 
sonal properties by referencing Peter Lombard's citation of Jerome, who wrote 
that ^we do not only confess the names [of the persons], but also the proper- 
ties of the names, that is, the persons, and as the Greeks express it, hypostases, 
that is subsistences."?! Here, Mair seemingly breaks with a strictly scholastic 
approach, attending to the Lombard's use of the term (more Virgiliano) ecce— 
behold, look, or see—and arguing (implicitly) that through this language the 
Lombard is drawing our attention to this particular theological conclusion.!?? 


Pater, nec est differentia nisi in modo loquendi, sive in modo significandi" NB: the name 
Altissiodo (i.e., William of Auxerre) is recorded in the margin; the italics are a quotation 
from Praepositinus. 

98 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: "Cuius opinionis probabilitas in hoc appa- 
ret, quia sicut Deus propter hoc quod est omnimodo simplex non eget aliqua actione ad 
hoc ut agat in creaturam, nec aliqua relatione eget qua referatur ad creaturam, sed seipso 
refertur: ita Deus Pater cum sit omnimodo simplex seipso refertur ad Filium; seipso 
generat Filium; sicut Deus seipso creat seipso et iustificat propter omnimodam 
simplicitatem." 

99 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: "Propterea ponitur haec conclusio: quod 
persona Patris non constituitur in esse Patris per essentiam et proprietatem." 

100 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: "Sed supponatur quod proprietas multi- 
fariam accipiatur. Uno modo pro personis ipsis, et sic proprietas Patris est ipse Pater.” 

101 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: “Hoc Magister probat distinctione 22 [sic] 
ex auctoritate beati Hieronymni scribentis ad Alypium et Augustinum episcopos in 
Expositione fidei catholice. 'Impietatem Sabellii declinantes' inquit Hieronymus, 'tres per- 
sonas expressas sub proprietate distinguimus: non ipsum sibi Patrem, [non] ipsum sibi 
Filium, [non] ipsum sibi Spiritum Sanctum esse dicentes; sed aliam Patris, aliam Filii, 
aliam Spiritus Sancti esse personam. Non enim nomina tantummodo, sed etiam nomi- 
num proprietates, id est personas, et ut Graeci exprimunt, hypostases, id est subsistentias, 
confitemur." See Lombardus, Sent. 1, d. 25, c. 3 (1196, ll. 1-17). 

102 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: "Et concludendo Magister tanquam esset 
aliquid notatu dignum more Virgiliano apponit hoc adverbium (ecce) dicens: ‘Ecce hic 
aperte dicit Hieronymus proprietates esse personas, et [personas esse] subsistentias: 
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Twice, Mair observes, the Lombard emphasizes this understanding of the per- 
sonal properties through the use of the term ecce. 

Second, the personal properties can be understood as second intentions. An 
intention is a concept of the mind that is naturally the sign of something else. 
Following Ockham, there are two basic types of intentions: (1) first intentions 
which are signs of something that is not itself a sign; and (2) second intentions 
which are signs of first intentions.!°3 For example, the term ‘father’ is a first 
intention that signifies all males who have offspring; while the term ‘father- 
hood' is a second intention that refers to a first intention (i.e. father). Following 
this basic terminology, Mair will argue that a second interpretation is that the 
personal properties (e.g., paternitas, filiatio, etc.) are second intentions.!04 
Further, he claims that in this way one can know that one thing differs from 
another. The example he gives is that through 'Scottishness' one can distin- 
guish Alexander of Hales from John Duns Scotus, but not Henry of Ghent—for, 
as he notes, Alexander is distinct from Scotus in that Scotus is from Scotland 
and Alexander (and Henry) are not.1°% Thus, through the second intention 
‘Scotus’ (i.e., Scotsman) one can predicate a distinction between Alexander 
and John Duns (i.e., Alexander is not from Scotland, while John Duns is). 


Simile adverbium apponit secundo c., 25 [sic] distinctionis cum declaravit mentem beati 
Augustini in De fide ad Petrum." See Lombardus, Sent. 1, d. 25, c. 3 (1196, ll. 17-18) and Sent. 
1, d. 26, c. 2 (1198, ll. 2-10). 

103 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: "Alio modo capitur proprietas secundae 
intentionaliter: ut sit passio termini incomplexi vel complexi. Sic Aristoteles de proprieta- 
tibus substantiae et aliorum praedicamentorum loquitur. Proprietas hoc modo nihil aliud 
est quam aliquid per quod cognoscimus unam rem differre ab alia." 

104 Compare with Ockham, Summa Logicae 1, c. 4 in Opera philosophica 1 (eds.) Gedeon Gál 
et al. ($t Bonaventure, NY: 1974) (155-156, ll. 44-55): "Et quamvis secundum usum the- 
ologorum oporteat concedere quod aliqua res extra animam, quae non est signum incom- 
plexum alterius ex quo nata est componi propositio, sit relatio, tamen puto quod 
Aristoteles nihil posuit relativum nec 'ad aliquid' nec relationem nisi solum nomen ex 
quo nata est propositio mentalis, vocalis vel scripta componi. Et ideo secundum opinio- 
nem Aristotelis, ut aestimo, ‘relatio’ sive ‘ad aliquid’ sive etiam ‘relativum’ erat nomen 
secundae impositionis vel nomen secundae intentionis et non nomen primae intentionis. 
Et ideo secundum suam opinionem non debet concedi quod homo est relatio vel albedo 
est relatio, sed debet concedi quod hoc nomen 'pater' est relativum, et non debet concedi 
quod iste homo qui est pater est relativum." 

105 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: "Per Scotum distinguimus Alexandrum ab 
Henrico non Scoto [sic]: per hoc quod unus est natus in tali patria et non alius concludi- 
mus talem differentiam." Clearly there is either a mistake in the edition (i.e., it should read 
ab Scoto, non Henrico) or John Mair thought that Alexander was from England and not 
Scotland. Either way, his central point is clear. 
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Given this background, Mair states that paternitas and essentia do not con- 
stitute the person of the Father in esse Patris. That is, fatherhood and essence 
do not combine or conjoin as two distinct things to constitute the person of 
the Father; similarly, he argues, this holds for all of the divine persons and their 
respective personal properties.!?6 This basic understanding of the personal 
properties is evident, Mair argues, because the personal properties (e.g., pater- 
nitas) are either a being in the soul (ens in anima) or outside of the soul (extra 
animam). If the personal properties are something in anima, it follows that 
they do not constitute the eternal divine essence and simplicity. Contrarily, 
if the personal properties are something extra animam, it must be asked 
whether the property in question is in the divine essence or something distinct 
from it.!07 

Some opponents, Mair observes, agree that the property of the Father (i.e., 
paternitas) really is the Father; however, they argue that while this is a true 
theological statement, it is also the case that the term constituere (when 
applied to the Pater and paternitas) is appropriate or fitting. According to this 
position, the term compositio is not appropriate to a discussion of the persons 
and the personal properties, but the term constituere should be accepted. Mair 
argues that theologians who defend such a position—even though they cor- 
rectly identify paternitas with Pater—seem to misapply or misuse (videntur 
abuti) the term constituere.1?? Further, Mair defends this argument by observ- 
ing that this is the position of Augustine and the Fathers. Mair again references 
Peter Lombard's citation of Jerome, according to which substantia unum sunt 
Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus; sed personis ac nominibus distinguuntur.109 


106 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: “Hoc praemisso, probabatur conclusio 
quod paternitas et essentia non constituunt personam Patris in esse Patris, et eodem 
modo de aliis proprietatibus in divinis. Paternitas primo modo nihil aliud est quam Pater, 
sed Pater et essentia divina non constituunt Patrem." 

107 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: "Quod patet, quia vel talis paternitas est ens 
in anima vel extra animam. Si primum, non constituit essentiam aeternam et simplicem in 
esse. Si secundum, quaeritur utrum est essentia divina an aliquid distinctum ab ea.” 

108 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va-88vb: "Respondebunt adversarii quod pro- 
prietas Patris puta paternitas realiter est Pater, nec inconvenit aliquod identificatum cum 
aliquo realiter ipsum constituere. Secus est de compositione in qua requiritur partium 
distinctio, omnis enim compositio est neganda a personis divinis, non autem constitutio. 
Hic non erit magnum discriminem reale cum dicunt (et necesse est) paternitatem esse 
Patrem, sed videntur abuti vocabulo ‘constituere’, et cum hoc attribuere vo-|88vb|-cabu- 
lum indecens personis divinis.” 

109 Lombardus, Sent. 1, d. 25, c. 3 (1196, ll. 15-17): ^... Itaque substantia unum sunt, sed perso- 
nis ac nominibus distinguuntur." 
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Interestingly, next to the quotation by Jerome in the margin of the 1519 edition 
is inserted the 'footnote' Praepositinus. Whether this marginal note can be 
attributed directly to Mair is uncertain, although given the lack of contrary 
evidence it is perhaps best to tentatively accept these marginal notations as 
belonging to Mair. Either way, it is clear that Mair or the editor of the 1519 edi- 
tion understood this traditional position—i.e., that of Augustine, Jerome, and 
other Fathers of the Church—to be the position attributed to Praepositinus of 
Cremona. 

Following this basic explication of Praepositinus, Mair presents in the sed 
contra a variation of the traditional argument that had been leveled against 
Praepositinianism for almost two centuries. Basically, the claim is that with 
respect to the Father and his relational properties (i.e., fatherhood and active 
generation) there must be a distinction between the way in which He is related 
to the Son and the Holy Spirit, i.e., by means of paternitas the Father is related 
to the Son, and by means of generatio activa He is related to the Holy Spirit.!o 
If this is not the case—and a single relation relates the Father to the Son and 
the Holy Spirit —the Father would fail to be distinct from both the Son and the 
Holy Spirit.!! 

After completing the sed contra, Mair turns to Augustine's discussion of the 
Father as unbegotten (ingenitus) in Book 5 of De Trinitate. This discussion, it 
seems, is meant to explicate more fully the intuition or argument developed in 
the sed contra. The Bishop of Hippo had argued that with respect to the Father, 


110 Mair’s argument is somewhat unique, see Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: 
"Sed contra istud arguitur Pater non eadem relatione refertur ad Patrem et Filium, sed alia 
et alia, ergo non eadem relatione distinguitur ab utroque. Ex quo ultra sequitur, quod non 
distinguitur ab utroque." Given the passage that follows in Mair's text, I have interpreted 
the argument in the sed contra to be similar to the one provided by Thomas Aquinas. See 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1, q. 32, a. 2: "Neque potest dici, ut Praepositivus dice- 
bat, quod sicut Deus uno modo se habet ad creaturas, cum tamen creaturae diversimode 
se habeant ad ipsum, sic pater una relatione refertur ad filium et ad spiritum sanctum, 
cum tamen illi duo duabus relationibus referantur ad patrem. Quia cum ratio specifica 
relativi consistat in hoc quod ad aliud se habet, necesse est dicere quod duae relationes 
non sunt diversae secundum speciem, si ex opposito una relatio eis correspondeat, opor- 
tet enim aliam speciem relationis esse domini et patris, secundum diversitatem filiationis 
et servitutis. Omnes autem creaturae sub una specie relationis referuntur ad Deum, ut 
sunt creaturae ipsius, filius autem et spiritus sanctus non secundum relationes unius 
rationis referuntur ad patrem, unde non est simile.” I have cited the Latin text as found at: 
www.corpusthomisticum.org. 

111 A variant of the argument expounded in the sed contra is found in Mair, In primum Sent. 
(1530), d. 26, fol. 62ra-62rb. 
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it would be appropriate to refer to the Father as unbegotten even if the Father 
had not begotten a son.!? The Father, Mair notes, has certain properties that 
belong to Him per se as Father, independent of any relation He happens to 
have. As Mair reads Augustine here, this implies that if the Father was not 
unbegotten, there could still be a Son.!? This argument, he observes, posits a 
particularly odd scenario in which, per impossibile, if one of the personal prop- 
erties is not able to distinguish the Father from the Son (e.g., if the Father is not 
ingenitus, innascibilitas, etc.), another property can distinguish them (e.g., gen- 
eratio activa). This unsavory implication leads Mair to ask, *how is the Father 
distinguished from the Son?" 

Mair responds by claiming that William of Auxerre sufficiently addresses 
this particular problem. Imagine that both Socrates and Plato are white and 
Cicero is black. In such a scenario, it is proper to say that Socrates is similar to 
Plato (by means of Socrates and Plato both being white) and dissimilar to 
Cicero (by means of Socrates being white and Cicero being black). But, while it 
is proper to use the language of similarity and dissimilarity, one would not say 
that ‘similarity’ (similitudo) and ‘dissimilarity’ (dissimilitudo) are things added 
to a quality."*+ According to Mair, the two white things (i.e., Plato and Socrates) 
do not need ‘similarity’ added to them as a super-added quality to be similar, 
they are similar simply as a result of the inhering whiteness. As applied to the 
question at hand, Mair follows William of Auxerre in arguing that with respect 


112 Augustine, De Trinitate 5.6.7 (Mountain 21, ll. 1-10): “Si autem huic sic putant resistendum 
esse sermoni quod pater quidem ad filium dicitur et filius ad patrem, ingenitus tamen et 
genitus ad se ipsos dicuntur non ad alterutrum; non enim hoc est dicere ingenitum quod est 
patrem dicere quia et si filium non genuisset nihil prohiberet dicere eum ingenitum, et si 
gignat quisque filium non ex eo ipse est ingenitus quia geniti homines ex aliis hominibus 
gignunt et ipsi altos—inquiunt ergo: ‘Pater ad filium dicitur et filius ad patrem; ingenitus 


m 


autem ad se ipsum et genitus ad se ipsum dicitur” (emphasis mine). 

113 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88va: “Praeterea in Patre sunt plures proprie- 
tates, ut sunt innascibilitas, generatio activa, et haec distinguuntur secundum Augustinum 
quinto De Trinitate, c. 6, ubi vult quod si Pater non esset ingenitus posset esse Filius, et 
econverso; ergo si per impossibile unum non distingueret Patrem a Filio posset alia dis- 
tinguere; ergo est quaerere quomodo Pater distinguitur a Filio." 

114 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88vb: "Huic argumento Altissiodorensis loco 
superius allegato sufficienter respondet, ut patet in simili: Sortes eadem ratione est similis 
Platoni albo et dissimilis Ciceroni nigro, nam eadem albedo Sortis est similitudo Sortis ad 
Platonem et dissimilitudo Sortis ad Ciceronem, non enim putamus quod similitudo et 
dissimilitudo sint res superadditae qualitati" See Guillelmus, Summa aurea 1, tr. 8, c. 1 
(Ribaillier 128—129, ll. 24-39). Compare this with William of Ockham’s argument in the 
Summa logicae 1, c. 54 (Gál 178, ll. 26-29). 
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to the Father and the Son they are distinct (i.e. dissimilar) because they are 
Father and Son respectively, not because of an added quality or property.!5 
Mair concludes his discussion of the personal properties of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit by arguing that with respect to the Father—de virtute sermo- 
nis—the personal properties of the Father are not in the Father but are the 
Father (i.e., the Father and his personal properties are not distinguished one 
from another (ab invicem)). His argument, at this point, is particularly telling: 
Mair concludes by insisting that it is fitting (conveniens) to claim that the per- 
sons are distinct se ipsis.!!6 It is fitting, he argues, that the same characteristic 
accounts for both the unity and diversity of the divine persons.!" It is similar, 
in many ways, to claiming that Socrates and Plato are identical with respect to 
species and yet individuals of that species. While this claim appears prima 
facie nonsensical, presumably what Mair means is that for any person, human 
or divine, to be a person is to be an individuated member of the species (again, 


115 Avariant of this argument (regarding Plato, Socrates, and whiteness/blackness) can also 
be found at, Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), d. 26, fol. 62va. Further, following this argument 
on folio 62va is a similar argument with respect to multiple paternal relationships. Mair 
notes that according to the book of Genesis the patriarch Jacob had twelve sons and a 
daughter named Dina. Thus, as Mair states, Jacob had thirteen habitudines: i.e., Jacob had 
thirteen fatherhoods (hoc est tredecim paternitates), which are the same thing as Jacob 
(quae sunt eadem res scilicet Jacob). But, as Mair implies, it makes no sense to say that 
Jacob has thirteen distinct “fatherhoods” corresponding to his thirteen children. 

116 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88vb: "Ad aliud dico quod de virtute sermonis 
proprietates non sunt in Patre, sed capiendo illam loco unius intransitivae, hoc est propri- 
etates quae sunt Pater, non distinguuntur ab invicem. Haec consequentia est nulla: si 
Pater non esset genitus esset Pater, ergo inascibilitas in Patre et Pater distinguntur. 
Exemplum in simili non sequitur: si Deus non esset dominus adhuc potest esse Deus, ergo 
deitas et Dei dominium distinguuntur. Personae enim divinae se ipsis distinguuntur inter 
se dato quod se ipsis conveniant, quia non est inconveniens idem eodem convenire cum 
alio et distingui ab alio. Immo convenire cum aliquo et differre realiter. Sortes enim con- 
venit cum Platone in specie cum sua humanitate, et per eandem distinguitur ab eo." 

117 Nota bene: in the last paragraph Mair offers a final citation (from pseudo-Augustine, i.e., 
Fulgentius of Ruspe). Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 25/26, fol. 88vb: "Personae distin- 
guunturper aliqua quae notificant eam proprietates probatur per Augustinum in De fide 
ad Petrum, capitulo secundo, ubi ait, 'in illa sancto Trinitate unus est Pater, qui solus 
essentialiter ex se ipso unum Filium genuit, et unus Filius qui de uno Patre solus est 
essentialiter natus, et unus Spiritus Sanctus, qui essentialiter solus a Patre filioque pro- 
cedit. Hoc autem totum una persona non posset, scilicet gignere, nasci de se, procedere. 
Quia aliud est genuisse quam natum esse, aliudque procedere quam genuisse vel natum 
esse, ut manifestum est." See Fulgentius Ruspensis, De fide ad Petrum 1, 6. (ed.) J. Fraipont, 
in Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina 91^ (Turnhout: 1968), 715-716. 
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human or divine). That is, there are no non-individuated persons; to be a per- 
son is simply to be individuated. 

Moving from the 1519 edition to the 1530 edition, the reader notes that in the 
latter Mair defends Praepositinianism at greater length. This is accomplished 
through eight objections and responses, in which Mair anticipates many of the 
potential theological arguments against the theory. It is not necessary here to 
recount them all in detail, but a brief consideration of one of the objections 
and responses is instructive. The second objection claims that in the normal 
way of understanding things, that which is attributed to a personal property of 
a divine person is not attributed to the person. Therefore, it follows that the 
personal property and the person are not formally identical (formaliter idem) 
in the way claimed by the defenders of Praepositinianism.! Mair responds to 
this objection by stating, first, that he concedes that the persons are distin- 
guished by means of their personal properties.!? But, he notes, it does not fol- 
low that the personal properties are necessarily distinct from the persons. Mair 
recites the opinion of Jerome (i.e., proprietate esse in personis identice) followed 
by his own declaration that the Son is distinct in and of himself (se ipso) from 
everything that is distinguished from Him.?? Remarkably, Mair retains the late 
13th- and early 14th-century language (i.e., concedo quod personae suis proprie- 
tatibus distinguuntur) while also arguing that the persons and the personal 
properties are not distinct. 

The upshot is that John Mair's trinitarian theology is significantly influenced 
by the development of Praepositinianism in the 14th century. For students of 
14th-century Praepositinianism, it is worth observing that Mair does not 
employ at great length the arguments developed by Robert Holcot, Walter 
Chatton, or Gregory of Rimini. That said, Mair does follow the broader meth- 
odology of Gregory by insisting that this particular interpretation of the per- 
sons and the personal properties is consistent with the patristic and earlier 
medieval tradition. Gregory of Rimini is particularly concerned with defend- 
ing the historical continuity of this interpretation, and John Mair follows this 
basic approach.??! Following Gregory's methodology (i.e., a return to the patristic 


118 Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), d. 25, fol. 62ra: "Secundo: aliquid attribuitur proprietati quod 
non attribuitur personae; ergo non sunt formaliter idem." 

119 Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), d. 25, fol. 62ra: “Ad secundum concedo quod personae suis 
proprietatibus distinguntur.” 

120 Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), d. 25, fol. 62ra: "Concedo quod Filius seipso distinguitur ab 
omni illo a quo distinguitur..." 

121 See Slotemaker "Pierre d'Ailly and the Development of Late Medieval Trinitarian 
Theology," 369—389. Oddly, John Mair does not follow Gregory of Rimini in explicating at 
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sources), Mair explicates at length the opinion of Jerome recorded in Peter 
Lombard's Sentences. 


IV Concluding Remarks 


John Mair's trinitarian theology is an interesting barometer for measuring the 
influence and reception of 14th-century theology. The great scholastic authors 
of the 13th and 14th century clearly shaped the discussion of early 16th-century 
theology, although often in ways that remain unpredictable. Here I offer two 
brief concluding remarks focused on John Mair and the historiography of late 
medieval and early modern trinitarian theology. 

(1) It is interesting to observe that John Mair had little to no interest in the 
heated debate regarding the primacy of the divine processions or divine rela- 
tions (i.e., disparate relations vs. opposed relations) in articulating the dis- 
tinction between the divine persons. This is significant because earlier 
scholarship has been quick to observe two distinct models of medieval trini- 
tarian theology: (1) a processional model that was developed and defended 
by theologians such as Bonaventure and John Duns Scotus; and (2) a rela- 
tional model that was developed and defended by theologians such as Albert 
the Great and Thomas Aquinas. This basic picture, as noted above, is vari- 
ously developed in the work of Michael Schmaus, Russell Friedman, and 
others.!?? 

The trinitarian theology of John Mair—and, one could add, a plethora of 
understudied 15th-century theologians— challenges the traditional scholarly 
approaches to late medieval trinitarian theology. While it is clear that between 
1250 and 1310 there were two rivaling traditions of medieval trinitarian theol- 
ogy, a narrow focus on these two traditions obscures both the preceding tradi- 
tion of medieval trinitarian thought (i.e., the period from c. 1000 to 1250) and 
the complexity of the period between 1350 and 1500. Regarding the former, it is 
important that the development of trinitarian theology between Anselm of 
Canterbury (c. 100) and Thomas Aquinas (c. 1250) be discussed on its own 
terms. For example, it is hardly instructive or helpful to argue that Anselm's 
account of the divine relations is a prior instantiation of (or anticipates) either 
a Thomistic orScotistic account (much less, that Augustine of Hippo anticipates 


length the position of Saint Augustine. Mair is more focused on particular arguments of 
Jerome found in Peter Lombard's Sentences. 

122 See Friedman, “Divergent Traditions"; id., Intellectual Traditions; id., Medieval Trinitarian 
Thought. 
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either a Thomistic or Scotistic account).!23 Perhaps more problematically, the 
trinitarian theology that began to emerge in the third and fourth decades of 
the 14th century is radically distinct from what preceded it between 1250 and 
1325. A two models approach simply will not suffice, as theologians such as 
John Mair demonstrate almost no interest in the theological approach to trini- 
tarian theology that one finds at the end of the 13th century. 

(2) John Mair's trinitarian theology is strongly influenced by the develop- 
ment of 14th-century Praepositinianism: a tradition that has its roots in Ockham's 
Summa logicae. Consider, by way of conclusion, this passage from the Venerable 
Inceptor: 


According to one opinion which holds that the divine persons are totally 
indistinct from the divine essence and from [the divine] relations, these 
propositions need to be distinguished: ‘The Father has paternity, 
‘Paternity is constitutive of the Father, ‘Filiation is a property of the Son,’ 
‘Essence and passive spiration constitute the Holy Spirit, and innumer- 
able similar propositions, insofar as they can be taken properly, they are 
false according to this opinion, insofar as it is denoted from this first 
meaning that the Father is distinct from paternity and from the divine 
essence and the Son is distinct from filiation. This is the case, since if this 
were not denoted, then it could be properly said that the Father has 
paternity and that the Father is constitutive of the Father just as paternity 
is constitutive of the Father. Strictly speaking, such propositions seem 
false to many who think this way.!24 


What Ockham introduces by means of the Summa logicae is a renewed empha- 
sis on the use of theological language. And, one of Ockham's arguments in the 


123  Thatsaid, it is an altogether different matter to inquire into how Thomas and Scotus under- 
stood Anselm's trinitarian theology. On this, see John T. Slotemaker, "The Development of 
Anselm's Trinitarian Theology: The Origins of a Late Medieval Debate,’ in Saint Anselm of 
Canterbury and His Legacy (eds.) Giles E.M. Gasper and Ian Logan (Toronto: 2012), 203-221. 

124 Ockham, Summa logicae 11-4, c. 6 (Gal 778, ll. 188-199): “Et similiter, secundum unam 
opinionem quae ponit quod personae divinae sunt penitus indistinctae ab essentia et a 
relationibus, istae sunt distinguendae ‘Pater habet paternitatem, 'paternitas est constitu- 
tiva Patris, ‘filiatio est proprietas Filii, 'essentia et spiratio passiva constituunt Spiritum 
Sanctum, et innumerabiles tales, eo quod possunt accipi proprie, et tunc sunt falsae 
secundum illam opinionem, eo quod denotatur ex prima significatione earum Patrem 
distingui a paternitate et ab essentia et Filium distingui a filiatione. Quia sic hoc non 
denotaretur, ita proprie posset dici quod Pater habet paternitatem et quod Pater est con- 
stitutivus Patris sicut quod paternitas est constitutiva Patris. De virtute igitur sermonis 
tales propositiones videntur falsae multis sic opinantibus.” 
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Summa logicae is that the modern way of speaking—e.g., propositions like 
‘Pater habet paternitatem’ or 'paternitas est constitutiva Patris'—is actually for- 
eign to the trinitarian theology of the patristic and early medieval tradition 
(even if one occasionally finds such phrases sprinkled about in their 
writings).25 Ockham stands just prior to the development of 14th-century 
Praepositinianism, but in the Venerable Inceptor one finds an emphasis on 
theological language coupled with a strong doctrine of the unity and simplic- 
ity of the divine essence that is attractive to later thinkers. 

As demonstrated above, John Mair was clearly influenced by William of 
Ockham's methodology and the subsequent development of 14th-century 
Praepositinianism. And, following Gregory of Rimini, Mair was convinced that 
the radically simplified theology of Praepositinus and others was consistent 
with the early Christian tradition.!26 


125 Ockham, Summa logicae 111-4, c. 6 (Gal 778-779, ll. 207—231). 

126 It is interesting to note by way of conclusion that despite retaining a scholastic method- 
ology, the trinitarian theology of John Mair is consistent with the somewhat simplified 
approaches to the Trinity that one finds in other 16th-century theologians such as John 
Calvin. I am not here implying or advocating a return to the thesis of Karl Reuter as 
found in, Das Grundverstündnis der Theologie Calvins. Unter Einbeziehung ihrer geschich- 
tlichen Abhängigkeiten (Beiträge zur Geschichte und Lehre der Reformierten Kirche 15) 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn: 1963); and id., Vom Scholaren bis zum jungen Reformator. Studien 
zum Werdegang Johannes Calvins (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 1981). For a modified version of the 
thesis, Alister McGrath, The Intellectual Origins of the European Reformation (Oxford 
2004); id., Reformation Thought: An Introduction (Oxford: 1999); and id., “John Calvin and 
Late Medieval Thought. A Study in Late Medieval Influences upon Calvin’s Theological 
Thought,’ Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 77 (1986): 58—78. In short, I would argue that 
much more work remains to be done on John Mair before such a thesis would be 
defendable. 


CHAPTER 5 
John Mair on the Metaphysics of the Incarnation 
Richard Cross 


According to the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, the second person of 
the Trinity, while remaining divine, became human, such that Christ, the 
incarnate divine person, is both fully God and fully man. A problem that much 
exercises modern thinkers when confronted with the doctrine has to do with 
the compatibility of divinity and humanity in one person. But this is not the 
only issue that arises. Peter Lombard discusses a topic that was pivotal for later 
medieval views of the Incarnation, namely, the question of the possible 
accounts that could be given of the ways in which a God-man might be consti- 
tuted: what parts or constituents he has, what the relationship between these 
constituents is, and what the relationship between the constituents and the 
whole is. 

In answering this question, John Mair basically adopts the metaphysical 
structure proposed by John Duns Scotus and followed by William of Ockham, 
and in large part he uses the semantic analysis of various Christological terms 
proposed by Ockham as a way of talking about this. There are a couple of 
exceptions: Mair disagrees with both Scotus and Ockham on one fundamental 
metaphysical claim—the view that the Incarnation involves some kind of 
real relation; further he uses Ockham's nominalist semantics to undercut the 
Scotistic view that, while Christ and the second person of the Trinity are 
the same, there is some way in which they are not identical. And, as I shall 
show, he attempts to give an account of these issues that (silently) avoids plac- 
ing a wedge between philosophy and theology in the way that Ockham's 
Christology does. So in my first section I sketch the metaphysical background, 
focusing on Scotus but beginning with Peter Lombard, since there is an impor- 
tant sense in which Lombard sets up the basic Christological problem that 
later thinkers engaged (and since Mair adopts a rather unusual view on the 
Christological options proposed by Lombard, rejecting any constitution claim, 
however understood). Here I also discuss Aquinas in passing, since his rather 
idiosyncratic view provides a helpful foil. In my second section, I briefly out- 
line some of the relevant semantic claims made by Ockham in this context. 
Andin the third section I describe Mair's own views. A brief final section offers 
a few concluding remarks. 

A note on the texts: Mair published two versions of his commentary on 
book 3 of the Sentences (the book that contains the relevant Christological 
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material): the first in 1517,! and the second in 1528.” The versions are very simi- 
lar, though in the portions of the book that I use there are some notable diver- 
gences at the very beginning of the text (i.e. distinction 1) central to my discussion 
here—divergences largely in argument, not in conclusion. I generally use the 
second edition, referring to the first only when Mair mentions something that 
seems to be of significance and that he later omits. And I use the material with 
the obvious caveat that perhaps Mair himself would ultimately not assent to 
parts of the earlier discussions. 


I The Metaphysical Background: Peter Lombard and Duns Scotus 


In distinction 6 of the third book of Sentences, Peter Lombard presents three 
different views on the issues surrounding Christ's constitution, without 
deciding between them. All three views take for granted that the second per- 
son of the Trinity is genuinely human. But they differ strikingly on the con- 
stitution question. The first view denies that the Incarnation could consist 
in the divine person's being constituted of divinity and humanity. If the 
divine person comes to have parts in this way, then, according to adherents 
of this first view, there is no identity of person before and after the Incarnation: 
Christ is the divine person plus something else. Rather, according to the first 
opinion, Christ is the whole divine person, and vice versa (Christ and the 
divine person are identical); the only constituents in the incarnate divine 
person are human body and soul. The first opinion puts this point very viv- 
idly, claiming that a man began to be God— i.e. that God began to be consti- 
tuted as a human person—and (rather misleadingly) talking not merely of 
an assumed humanity but of an assumed man.^ The second opinion main- 
tains precisely what the first opinion denies: namely, that Christ is consti- 
tuted of "divine and human nature; that is...divinity, flesh, and soul.5 The 
third opinion agrees with the first, against the second, that Christ cannot be 
constituted of humanity and divinity. But it goes further, and denies any 


1 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1517). 

2 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528). 

3 largue for this interpretation of the first theory in my “Homo assumptus in the Christology of 
Hugh of St Victor: Some Historical and Theological Revisions,’ Journal of Theological Studies, 
N.S., 65 (2014), 62-77. 

4 Petrus Lombardus, Sententiae 111, d. 6, c. 2, n. 1, in Sententiae In 1v libris distinctae (Spicilegium 
Bonaventurianum, 4—5) (Grottaferrata: 1971-1981), 11:50. 

5 Lombardus, Sententiae 11, d. 6, c. 3, n. 1 (11:52-53); The Sentences Book 3: On the Incarnation of 
the Word, trans. G. Silano (Toronto: 2008), 26. 
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constitution relation at all: just as Christ is not composed of humanity and 
divinity, so too he is not composed of body and soul (as the first opinion main- 
tains). Rather, the second person of the Trinity remains utterly simple, and 
has the body and soul like accidents—and probably accidents in the cate- 
gory of vesture or clothing (habitus), again things that the divine person “takes 
on" or “assumes.”6 

The 13th-century theologians settled on the second of these views as the 
standard or orthodox view. Duns Scotus, for example, rejects the first view as 
simply incoherent. The divine person is supposed to have assumed, or in some 
sense taken up, a human nature; and, focusing on the opinion's talk of an 
assumed man, Scotus concludes that, absurdly, the thing that assumes and the 
thing assumed are identical." In reading the opinion in this way, Scotus rightly 
sees that it has to do with a strong defence of the identity of man and God in 
Christ; his criticism in effect focuses on a locution that is incidental to the 
opinion itself, and incompatible with it. Scotus (probably wrongly) believes 
the third view to entail the further claim, condemned by Pope Alexander 11 in 
177, that Christ as man is nothing at all—and that the third view is thus 
heretical.? 

Aquinas went further: not only is the third view heretical, the first one is too, 
since it posits two hypostases (persons) in Christ, a God and a human being, 
neither of which is the same as the other: 


Some...concede that there is one person of Christ, but posit two hyposta- 
ses or supposita, saying that a certain man, composed of soul and body, 
was assumed from the beginning of his conception by God the Word. 
And this is the first opinion which the Master posits in the sixth distinc- 
tion of the third book of Sentences...[This opinion falls into the Nestorian 
heresy], because positing two hypostases or two supposita in Christ is the 
same as positing two persons.? 


6 Lombardus, Sententiae 111, d. 6, c. 4, nn. 1-2 (11:55). 

7 lohannes Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 111, d. 6, q. 3, n. 72, in Opera omnia, (eds.) C. Balić et al. 
(Vatican City: 1950-2011), 1x:256. 

8 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. 6, q. 3, n. 73 (Balić 1x:256-257). 

9 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae, 111, q. 2, a. 6, co, in Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, doctoris 
angelici Opera Omnia iussu Leonis xiii. O.M. edita, cura et studio fratrum praedicatorum 
(Rome: 1882-1996), vols. 4-11, "Quidam enim eorum concesserunt unam Christi personam, 
sed posuerunt duas hypostases, sive duo supposita; dicentes hominem quendam, composi- 
tum ex anima et corpore, a principio suae conceptionis esse assumptum a Dei verbo. Et haec 
est prima opinio quam Magister ponit in sexta distinctione tertii libri sententiarum" 
(corpusthomisticum.org). 
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If what I have just claimed about the first view is correct, it follows that this is 
a mistake. Aquinas focuses on an issue that is tangential to the first opinion, 
rather than on the substance of this opinion, and in so doing, unlike Scotus, 
misunderstands it. 

The important conclusion to take away from the discussion is that the first 
view places a strong emphasis on the identity of God and man in Christ. But 
what of the second view? During the 13th century and the first half of the 14th 
century, debate focused largely on different kinds of constitution relation that 
might be relevant in spelling out the structures licensed by the second view: for 
example, the humanity might be a concrete part of the divine person, or it 
might be something like an accidental property of that person.!° Aquinas and 
his followers adopt the first of these readings, for example; most other theolo- 
gians accept the second. Thus, Scotus maintains that the human nature 
depends on the divine person, or is sustained by that person, in something like 
the (non-causal) way that an accident formally depends on a substance— 
though without informing the divine person in the way that an accident 
informs or inheres in a substance.!! On this, he is followed by Ockham.” But all 


10  Igivean account of the ways in which these two models developed during the period 
from Aquinas to Scotus in my The Metaphysics of the Incarnation: Thomas Aquinas to Duns 
Scotus (Oxford: 2002), cc. 2-5. 

11 Scotus, Ordinatio 111, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, nn. 15-16 (Balić 1x:6—7): “Et quamvis difficile sit videre 
aliquam dependentiam esse talem, tamen ista potest patere aliqualiter in subiecto et 
accidente. Accidens enim ad suum subiectum vel ad substantiam duplicem habet 
habitudinem, scilicet informantis ad informatum—et haac necesario includit imper- 
fectionem in subiecto informato, eo scilicet quod potentialitatem habet respectu actus 
secundum quid (quia accidentalis); aliam habet ut posterius naturaliter ad prius a quo 
dependet ut ad subiectum, non ut ab aliqua causa. ...Si ergo istae duae habitudines 
accidentis ad subiectum distinguantur ab invicem, altera necessario est ad subiectum 
sub ratione imperfectionis in ipso subiecto, scilicet ut potentialitatis; altera nullam 
imperfectionem necessario ponit in eo, sed tantum prioritatem naturalem et substan- 
tificationem respectu accidentis. Huic simillima est ista habitudo quae est dependen- 
tia naturae humanae ad personam divinam, quae est extra omnem dependentiam 
causati ad causam; haec etiam non habet pro termino primo naturam, sed personam in 
quantum persona, ita quod sicut entitas naturae est alterius rationis et alterius ab enti- 
tate propria personae ut persona, ita dependentia ad tale ens et tale est alterius ratio- 
nis et alterius." 

12 Guillelmus de Ockham, Reportatio 11, q. 10 in Opera theologica, (eds.) Gedeon Gal et al. 
(St Bonaventure, Ny: 1967-1986), v1:322, ll. 13-17): "Exemplum: ista unio maxime assimila- 
tur unioni accidentis cum subiecto, ita quod esset quasi similis per omnia si accidens 
dependeret ad subiectum absque informatione, sicut natura dependet ad Verbum sine 
informatione." 
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sides in this debate affirm that Christ is “composed” of two natures:? a claim 
that derives from John of Damascus," and that explicitly undergirds the Lombard's 
second opinion.& 

Clearly, questions of identity in this context depend in part on prior philo- 
sophical understandings of the various kinds of composition relation involved. 
Aquinas, for example, sees the Incarnation as something akin to a case of 
growth. Imagine a person gaining a new concrete part such as a hand: the iden- 
tity of the hand is wholly parasitic on the identity of the person, and thus its 
addition does not threaten the identity of the person before and after the addi- 
tion: Christ, or this man (the divine person with the addition of his human 
nature) and the divine person are absolutely identical and neither began to 
exist, even though it is true enough that the human nature itself began to 
exist." Given this analysis, the constitution claim, as Aquinas is quick to point 
out, does not entail that the two natures compose a new kind of thing.!? Equally, 
Aquinas holds that the only concrete existent item is the divine person: parts 
do not have their own existence, and do not constitute a whole in the sense of 
being in any sense prior to the whole,! even though it would be false to say 
that the human nature is simply some kind of abstract object: it is a concrete 
part of a concrete whole—the divine person. It is, as Aquinas puts it, "an indi- 
vidual in the category of substance.”?° 

Scotus takes a rather different view: the divine person did not begin to 
exist?! but Christ, or this man (the divine person with his dependent human 
nature),?? did: 


13 See Aquinas, Summa theologiae 111, q. 2, a. 4, co.; Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. 6, q. 3, n. 75 (Balić 
1X:258-259). 

14 lohannes Damascenus, De fide orthodoxa, c. 48, n. 2, (ed.) E.M. Buytaert (Franciscan 
Institute Publications, Text Series 5) (St Bonaventure, NY: 1955), 181. 

15 Lombard quotes relevant passages from John at Sententiae 11, d. 6, c. 3, n. 3 (11:53). 

16 Aquinas, Summa theologiae 111, q. 2, a. 6, ad 2. 

17 Aquinas, Summa theologiae 111, q. 16, a. 10, co. 

18 Aquinas, Summa theologiae 111, q. 2, a. 4 ad 2; see also a. 1, co. 

19 A Aquinas, Summa theologiae 111, q. 2, a. 6, ad 2; see also q. 17, a. 2, co. 

20 Aquinas, Summa theologiae 111, q. 2, a. 2, ad 3. 

21 Scotus, Ordinatio 111, d. 11, q. 3, n. 68 (Balić 1x:377). 

22 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. u, q. 3, n. 69 (Balić 1x:377): "While [‘this man’] can refer only to the 
suppositum of divine nature, nevertheless [it does so] as this suppositum exists in human 
nature, just as ‘white-Socrates’ refers to the suppositum of a substance as it exists in white- 
ness. (Potest dici quod licet ['iste homo'] non possit supponere nisi pro supposito naturae 
divinae, tamen ut suppositum exsistit in natura humana, sicut 'Socrates albus' supponit 
pro supposito substantiae ut in albedine exsistens.)" 
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The Word began to be man; therefore Christ began to be. Proof of the 
consequence: whenever “to begin,” determined by some predicate, is said 
of something, then "to begin" is said of that whole, just as "if Socrates 
began to be white, white-Socrates began to be."23 


Since Scotus holds that it is not true that the divine person began to be, it follows 
on this view that the divine person and Christ—this man, or this (person + 
human nature)—cannot be identical, though there is some sense in which they 
are the one, or the same—the same person—-since there is just one person in the 
Incarnation.”* As the passage just quoted suggests, the case is analogous to that 
of asubstance and an accidental whole that includes it: not identical, but in some 
sense one, or the same, since (e.g.) Socrates and white-Socrates are just one sub- 
stance. The composition claim again should not be understood to entail any third 
kind of thing; the person of Christ is composed simply in the sense of his includ- 
ing two natures.?5 Still, the technicalities of this account depend on a complex 
distinction between kinds of unity and sameness (with and without identity); the 
orthodoxy of the view in turn depends on the cogency of such distinctions. 
On all of these views, there is a sense in which, in virtue of the relation that 
exists between the human nature and the second person of the Trinity, this God 
(the second person of the Trinity) and this man (the incarnate divine person) are 
the same—the same person—or identical, and in consequence of this sameness 
both divine and human properties can be ascribed to this person—the so-called 
"communication of idioms" (communicatio idiomatium). As Scotus puts it: 


It is the nature of this communication [viz. of idioms] that the supposi- 
tum receives the predication, in the concrete, of the nature in which it 
subsists.26 


23 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. u, q. 3, n. 60 (Balić 1x:374): "Verbum incepit esse homo; ergo 
Christus incepit esse. Probatio consequentae: quia quando de aliquo dicitur "incipere, 
determinatum per aliquod praedicatum, de toto illo dicitur "incipere, sicut si Socrates 
incepit esse albus, Socrates albus incepit esse." 

24 Since God and man are both the same person and the same substance, Scotus claims that 
Christ "is not two in the masculine gender, since he is not two persons...or in the neuter 
gender, since he is not the human nature, even though he has two things in the neuter 
gender in himself, that is to say, two natures. (Non est duo masculine, quia non duae 
personae...nec duo neutraliter, quia non est natura humana, licet habeat in se duo neu- 
traliter, id est duas naturas.)" (Scotus, Ordinatio m1, d. 6, q. 2, n. 60 (Balić 1x:250)). This 
claim is entirely standard amongst the medievals. 

25 Scotus, Ordinatio 111, d. 6, q. 3, n. 75 (Balić 1x:258). 

26 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. 2, q. 1, n. 40 (Balić 1x135): "Cum ratio huius communicationis sit 
quod suppositum recipit praedicationem in concreto illius naturae in qua subsistit..." see 
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And, as he notes, the (hypostatic) *union causes the communication of 
idioms.”?” 

I noted above that Aquinas would maintain that the human nature is a con- 
crete part of a concrete whole—the divine person. Scotus similarly maintains 
that the human nature is a concrete object?®’— indeed, he is happy to talk of it 
straightforwardly as a substance.?? Since rational individual substances look to 
be good candidates for being human persons,?? this might look dangerously 
close to affirming two persons in Christ—the Nestorian heresy. Both thinkers 
respond similarly: to be a person, an individual rational substance must be (as 
Aquinas puts it) a complete substance—not a part of something else?l—or 
(as Scotus puts it) an independent substance, one that does not depend on an 
extrinsic person in the way that Christ's human nature does.?? The theories are 
similar, though their precise structures depend on the prior models of the 
Incarnation that each thinker prefers. But there are differences in details. I 
noted above Aquinas’s denial that concrete parts of concrete wholes have any 
kind of existence (other than the existence of the whole). Aquinas thus denies 
that the human nature of Christ has any kind of existence (other than the exis- 
tence of the divine person of which it is a part).33 Scotus makes no such claims 
about things that have accidental dependence, or something analogous to 
accidental dependence (ie. the kind of dependence that Christ’s human 
nature has on the divine person). So he has no qualms in claiming that the 
human nature has its own existence—its own esse existentiae and esse essen- 
tiae, to use the technical vocabulary of the late 13th century: the existence of 


Ockham, Reportatio 111, q. 1 (OTh vr, ll. 3-5). Aquinas, curiously, adopts the doctrine, but 
does not much use the technical terminology here (‘communicatio idiomatum’): perhaps 
he was aware that it is in fact a medieval western coinage, albeit one dependent on some 
claims made in the Greek Fathers. On the phrase, see W.H. Principe, Alexander of Hales' 
Theology of the Hypostatic Union (Studies and Texts 12) (Toronto: 1967), 209—210. 

27 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. 17, q. un., n. 17 (Balić 1x:570): “[Unio]...facit communicationem 
idiomatum." 

28 Scotus, Ordinatio 111, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, nn. 31-32 (Balić 1x:14-15). 

29 Scotus, Ordinatio 111, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, n. 24 (Balić 1x1); Quodlibet, q. 19, n. 13 in Opera omnia, 
(ed.) L. Wadding (Lyons: 1639), x11:503. 

30 A AsinBoethius's famous definition of ‘person’ as "individual substance of rational nature": 
Boethius, Contra Eutychen, c. 3, ll. 71-172 in De consolatione philosophiae. Opuscula theo- 
logica, (ed.) C. Moreschini (Bibliotheca scriptorum graecorum et romanorum 
Teubneriana) (Munich and Leipzig: 2000), 214, quoted as an objection to this effect in 
Aquinas, Summa theologiae 111, q. 2, a. 2, obj. 3. 

31 Aquinas, Summa theologiae 111, q. 2, a. 2, ad 3. 

32 Scotus, Ordinatio 111, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, n. 46 (Balić 1x:20-21). 

33 Aquinas, Summa theologiae 111, q. 17, a. 2, co. 
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the concrete human nature and the abstract particular nature that it includes.?* 
In fact, Scotus claims that parts have their own existence too; so even if he 
adopted Aquinas's model of the Incarnation, he would not be happy with the 
thought that Christ's human nature might lack its own existence.?? But these 
are differences in underlying ontology wholly independent of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation: Aquinas and Scotus agree that Christ is one thing, but they 
differ on the general requirements for substantial or personal unity, and these 
differences appear clearly in the ways they spell out the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. Scotus draws the explicit conclusion about what it is to be a per- 
son: it is to be an individual rational substance that is independent, that does 
not depend on an extrinsic person,?6 and Ockham follows him.” Being a per- 
son is not in fact the result of any positive property of that person at all. 

Given this, there is a strong motivation to posit that the relevant kind of 
dependence-relation is indeed some real positive feature of the assumed 
nature. Scotus claims just this.?? This is in accordance with his standard view 


34 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. 6, q. 1, n. 31 (Balić 1x:241—242). For Scotus on concrete and abstract 
particulars, see my “Duns Scotus on Universals, Sameness, and Identity,’ forthcoming in a 
volume on universals edited by Gabriele Galluzzo. 

35 Scotus, Ordinatio 1v, d. 1, p. 1, q. 2, a. 1, nn. 250-251 (Balić x11:255). 

36 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, nn. 46—47 (Balić 1x:20-21): "Licet ergo sola negatio depen- 
dentiae actualis non sufficiat ad propositum, neque negatio dependentiae tertiae [sc. possi- 
bilis] posset poni in natura creata ad Verbum, ...tamen negatio dependentiae aptitudinalis 
potest concedi in natura creata personata in se ad Verbum. ...Et ista negatio, non dependen- 
tiae actualis sed aptitudinalis, talis complet rationem personae in natura intellectualis et 
suppositi in natura creata. Nec tamen haec independentia aptitudinalis ponit repugnantiam 
ad dependentiam actualem. ...Quando dantur sibi talis dependentia, personatur personali- 
tate illa ad quam dependet; quando autem non datur, personatur in se ista negatione for- 
maliter, et non aliquo positivo addito ultra illam entitatem positivam qua est haec natura." 

37 Ockham, Reportatio 11, d. 1 (OTh v1:4, l. 21-5, l. 1): “Et dico quod persona est natura intel- 
lectualis completa quae nec sustentificatur ab alio, nec est nata facere per se unum cum 
alio sicut pars." Strictly speaking, Scotus claims in the passage just cited that being a per- 
son requires both actual and aptitudinal independence, since persons are things that 
have a natural inclination towards independence. Ockham disagrees on this, claiming 
that persons (and assumed natures) are indifferent to dependence/independence— as 
Ockham puts it, they are in neutral potency with respect to dependence/independence; 
see Ockham, Reportatio 111, d. 1 (OTh vr:37, l. 17-38, |. 2). 

38 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, n. 14 (Balić 1x:5-6): "Nisi natura assumpta aliquam rela- 
tionem haberet ad personam assumentem, nihil intelligeretur per se per istam unionem. 
Nec illa relatio in natura assumpta est tantum res rationis, quia tunc ipsa unio non esset 
realis. Est ergo unio ista relatio disquiparantiae realis in uno extremo cui in altero nulla 
relatio correspondet omnino, vel saltem nulla realis." 
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on relations: that (at least some) relations require real relational properties in 
addition to non-relational ones. For example, accidents in here in substances. 
But both the substance and the accident can exist independently. So their 
union must require an additional "tying" accident—the relation of inher- 
ence. Ockham—who follows Scotus on much of this—follows him on 
the question of the (theological) relation of hypostatic dependence too.^? But the 
case of Ockham is rather striking, because his philosophical line on relations is 
that relational predications are in every case (i.e. in non-theological contexts) 
made true merely by non-relational features of the relevant substances (for 
Socrates to be similar to Plato, for example, all that is required is that both exem- 
plify a property of the same kind), and changes in relation are explained merely 
by changes in non-relational property, or by changes in spatial location. On the 
relation of substance and accident (and prime matter and substantial form, for 
that matter), Ockham's philosophical position is that simple lack of distinction 
is sufficient for the union, without any additional real relational property.*! 
Why does Ockham make a theological exception in the case of the hypostatic 
union? The basic reason for the Christological claim is straightforward enough: 
if the union did not require any real relational property, then it would be hard 
to see how just one human nature could be united without any other being so 
united: since, after all, there are no relevant non-relational differences between 
Christ's human nature and any other human nature.*? 


I The Semantic Background: William of Ockham 


Aristotle opens his Categories with a distinction between three ways in 
which things can be named: equivocally, univocally, and derivatively—by a 


39 Scotus, Ordinatio 11, d. 1, qq. 4—5, n. 208 (Balić vir105). 

40 Ockham, Reportatio 11, q. 1 (OTh, vr:5, ll. 14-20): "Tertio dico quod unio addit aliquid ultra 
extrema unita. Quod probatur: quia impossibile est transire de contradictorio in contra- 
dictorium sine destructione vel adquisitione alicuius positivi; sed natura nunc unita 
potest non esse unita sine destructione vel adquisitione alicuius absoluti; igitur unio dicit 
aliquid ultra absoluta, quia hoc non potest evadi per negationes et connotationes sicut 
potest in aliis relationibus." 

41 Ockham, Quaestiones variae, q. 6, a. 2 (OTh vrir:211). 

42 Ockham, Reportatio 11, q. 1 (OTh vis, l. 21-6, 1. 8): "Item, quandocumque est aliqua 
denominatio quae nihil dicit ultra denominabilia nisi exsistentiam extremorum, si con- 
veniat alicui respectu unius individui, conveniet etiam sibi respectu omnium individuo- 
rum eiusdem rationis, nisi aliquid conveniat uni individuo propter quod competit sibi illa 
denominatio respectu unius et non respectu alterius." 
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“paronym,’ in Aristotle's terminology.^? In the first of these, things are named 
by the same term, but that term has a different definition in the various cases. 
In the second, things are named by the same term and that term has the same 
definition in each case. The third is more complex: 


Things are said to be named derivatively, which derive their name from 
some other name, but differ from it in termination. Thus the grammarian 
derives his name from the word “grammar,” and the courageous man from 
the word "courage."^^ 


Boethius, the Latin translator of the Categories, rendered “paronymy” as 
“denomination” (denominatio),* and the notion of denomination plays a very 
significant role in the semantic analysis of Christological claims. Anselm's 
account of the signification of denominative terms is both foundational and 
typical.^9 Following the Aristotelian account just given, Anselm thinks of 
denominative terms as concrete adjectives derived from abstract qualitative 
terms: “literate” (“grammaticus”) is the denominative deriving from "literacy" 
(“grammatica”), for example. And the point of such terms is that they directly 
signify the quality, not the substance; but they are predicated of the substance, 
since they signify the substance "through something else" (i.e. through the 
quality). 

In the Christological context, Ockham takes Aristotle's discussion as a start- 
ing point to illuminate the meanings of predicate terms in Christological locu- 
tions. Generally, univocal predication obtains when the extension of the 
subject term is included in the extension of the predicate (e.g. “man is an ani- 
mal"), and equivocal predication when the predicate term has two quite dis- 
tinct significations (Ockham’s rather unflattering example: "Socrates is a 
dog").*? The point about univocal predication in Ockham's account is that the 
predicate term signifies the whole of what it is predicable of. In denominative 
predication, this condition is not satisfied. The predicate term has two (related) 
significations: what it primarily signifies is not what it is predicated of; it is 


43 Aristotle, Categories, c. 1 (13115). 

44 Aristotle, Categories, c. 1 (1a12—15). 

45 Aristotles, Categoriae vel Praedicamenta in Aristoteles Latinus, (ed.) L. Minio-Paluello, 
vol. 1, parts 1—5 (Paris: 1961), 7 and 47. 

46 See Anselmus, De Grammatico, cc. 12-14 in Opera omnia, (ed.) F.S. Schmitt (Edinburgh: 
1946-1961), 1156-161. 

47 Ockham, Reportatio 111, q. 10 (OTh vr:319, l. 14-320, l. 1): "Vel ex univoco et aequivoco, si 
ponatur dictio aequivoca a parte praedicati, ut hic 'Sortes est animal-canis’, accipiendo 
‘canis’ ut est dictio aequivoca." 
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predicated only of what it derivatively or (to use Ockham's language) connota- 
tively signifies—thus “white” primarily signifies whiteness, and connotes the 
substance of which “white” is predicated.*? Ockham highlights three possible 
cases of denominative predication (and I again use his illustrative examples): 
one (the most specific) in which the predicate term signifies something inher- 
ent in the subject of which it is predicated (as in “A man is white”); one (less 
specific) in which the predicate signifies a material or formal part of the sub- 
ject (as in “A man is rational,” “A man is animate’—since rationality and being 
animate are formal parts of man); and one (most general) in which the predi- 
cate signifies something that is in some way connected with the subject, but 
neither inheres in it nor is a part of it—paradigmatically, I assume, extrinsic 
denominations (e.g. “God is creative").4? 

Given these distinctions, we can ask about the semantics of the Christological 
statement “God is man.” First, it is neither univocal nor equivocal. It is not uni- 
vocal because, as Ockham puts it, *man" here "principally signifies the assumed 
nature, really distinct [from the divine person], but it connotes the divine 
person."9? It is not equivocal because “man” nevertheless has just one principal 
significate.*! Neither is it one of the first two types of denominative predica- 
tion, since the human nature neither inheres in the divine person nor is a part 
of it. So it is a case of denominative predication “taken most generally.”>? 

Signification is a property of terms had quite independently of sentential 
context, and Ockham’s treatment of *man" in “God is man" in fact simply reflects 
his wider theological interpretation of the signification of “man” His non-theo- 
logical view is that all substance-sortals are absolute (non-connotative) terms 
that simply signify all particulars of the relevant kind: “human being,” for 
instance, signifies all (and only) human beings. But the doctrine of the 
Incarnation changes that: "human being" is a connotative term, signifying all 
(and only) human natures, but connoting either the negation of dependence 


48 On connotation, see particularly Guillelmus de Ockham, Summa logicae, 1, c. 10 in Opera 
philosophica, (eds.) Gedeon Gal et al. (St Bonaventure, NY: 1974-1988), 1:36-37. 

49 Ockham, Reportatio 11, q. 10 (OTh v1:317, l. 19-318, 1. 19): "Quantum ad tertium dico...quod 
triplex est praedicatio: univoca, aequivoca et denominativa. Denominativa autem distin- 
guitur ulterius, quia potest accipi largissime, stricte, et strictissime..." 

50 Ockham, Reportatio 11, q. 10 (OTh v1:321, 1. 24-322, l. 2): "Licet enim homo connotet sup- 
positum divinum, tamen principaliter significat naturam illam assumptam realiter 
distinctam." 

51 Ockham, Reportatio 111, q. 10 (OTh vr:322, ll. 2-3): "Nec est aequivoca, quia vox est una a 
parte praedicati, et conceptus correspondens est unus." 

52 Ockham, Reportatio 111, q. 10 (OTh v1:322, ll. 3-4): “Est igitur denominativa, sed largissime 
sumpta." 
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on a divine person or the divine person.®? And it is predicated of all (and only) 
the items that it connotes. What makes the statement "God is man" true is sim- 
ply that both terms here refer to (“personally supposit for,” in Ockham’s techni- 
cal language) the second person of the Trinity.5^ 

As we shall see, Mair follows Ockham reasonably closely (though not 
exactly) on all this, and he uses these semantic tools to attack Scotus's claims 
about the non-identity of Christ and the second person of the Trinity.55 


II The Christology of John Mair 


Like Ockham’s, Mair's Christology is recognizably Scotist in its overall shape. He 
persistently uses Scotus's language of sustaining and dependence (the second 
person of the Trinity sustains a human nature;56 the human nature depends on 
the second person of the Trinity),?? and Mair spells out the dependence rela- 
tion, just as Scotus does, by means of the same detailed comparison with acci- 
dental dependence, distinct from any kind of (efficiently) causal dependence: 


Another comparison [between the human assumed human nature and 
the Word] that is customarily given is of an accident to a substance. But 
an accident has two relations to a subject: one by which it inheres in the 
subject—and this implies imperfection in the subject, since to receive 
something into itself is not simply speaking a perfection, but rather a per- 
fection that completes an imperfection, when what is received perfects 


53 Ockham, Reportatio 11, q. 1 (OTh vr, ll. 12-19): “Homo non tantum significat naturam 
humanam sed connotat negationem dependentiae, et hoc loquendo de homine non- 
assumpto. Ideo quando supponit personaliter, supponit solum pro natura non depen- 
dente. Loquendo autem de homine assumpto, tunc ille homo significat naturam 
humanam et connotat suppositum ad quod dependet. Et ideo quando ille homo supponit 
personaliter, supponit pro supposito ad quod natura dependet" Ockham does not make 
similar claims for other substance-sortals—though I think he should or would do, given 
his belief that the second person of the Trinity could assume any kind of substance, not 
just a human one: see Reportatio 111, q. 1 (OTh v1:33, l. 17-34, 1. 16). 

54 Ockham, Reportatio 111, q. 10 (OTh v1:315, ll. 12-14); for personal supposition see too 
Summa logicae, 1, cc. 69—70 (OPh 1:208-212). 

55 Brief discussions of Mairs semantics can be found in A. Broadie, The Circle of John Mair: Logic 
and Logicians in Pre-Reformation Scotland (Oxford: 1985), 25-68; and particularly J. Biard, “Jean 
Mair et la théorie de la signification,’ Le Journal de la Renaissance 5 (2007): 267—279. 

56  Seee.g. Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 1vb, quoted below. 

57  Seeeg.Mair In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 5, fol. 5rb; d. 5, q. un., fol. 12vb. 
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the recipient. The other is the relation of what is sustained to what sus- 
tains, since a subject sustains its accident. And this second relation, 
which is a perfection, holds, even in the absence of the first. So the hypo- 
static union is assimilated to the second of these. (Neither, even though I 
talk according to common parlance, do I posit relations distinct from 
their foundations.)58 


(I return to the parenthetical last sentence below.) 


Mair agrees with Scotus that persons are individual natures that lack hypo- 


static dependence: “a suppositum is a total complete substance sustained by no 
other.” (Mair includes concrete parts in the domain of individual natures, 
and he includes the relation of parthood under the scope of dependence: 
hence he takes the definition just given to exclude concrete parts from the 
scope of suppositum too.)9? He agrees with Scotus that the human nature has 
its own proper existence: 


58 


59 


60 


Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 2, fol. arb: “Alia comparatio dari solet accidentis ad 
subiectum, sed duas habitudines habet accidens ad subiectum, unam qua subiecto inhae- 
ret et haec dicit imperfectionem in subiecto. Recipere enim aliquid in se non est perfectio 
simpliciter sed perfectio supplens imperfectionem quando susceptum perficit suscipien- 
tem. Altera est habitudo sustentari ad sustentans: subiectum autem sustentat accidens 
eius. Capiatur secunda habitudo, quae est perfectionis, priore relicta. Unio vero hypo- 
statica secundae assimilatur. Nec loquendo ut vulgus pono relationes a fundamento 
distinctas." 

Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 1vb: "Suppositum est substantia completa totalis a 
nullo alio sustentata.’ In the later version he is silent on the question of neutral vs. aptitudi- 
nalindependence. In the earlier version, he gives a clear summary of Scotus's view, and then 
offers his own rather less clear opinion, distinct from both Scotus's and Ockham’s: “I say that 
each human nature is naturally apt either to depend on the Word or to be supposited in 
itself. ...The humanity assumed by the Word depends on the Word actually, aptitudinally, 
and potentially. My nature does not thus actually depend. Neither am I by violence a person 
[ie. a person contrary to a natural inclination]. A thing does not properly incline to its 
proper suppositum or personhood, since a thing properly inclines to something extrinsic, 
and to its perfection...whereas now the suppositum of a nature is identified with it” (Mair, In 
tertium Sent. (1517), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 2va-b). Ockham, recall, denies any natural inclination 
either way, though he agrees with Mair that there is some sense in which it is meaningless 
to talk of a nature having an inclination to be a suppositum, since nothing real naturally 
inclines to a negation (Ockham, Reportatio m1, d. 1 (OTh vr:37, l. 23-38, 1. 2)). Still, Mair's 
basic point is clear enough: a nature is naturally inclined to the disjunct, being a supposi- 
tum—being sustained by a suppositum, since a nature must be exactly one or the other of 
these. There is no parallel to this slightly messy discussion in the later commentary. 

Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 1vb. 
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In Christ there is a two-fold or three-fold esse essentiae or esse exsisten- 
tiae. Proof: in Christ there are the deity, the body, and the soul, which are 
distinguished specifically. ...And in Christ there is a two-fold life, namely, 
uncreated and immortal, and created and mortal.© 


(This metaphysical issue does not arise in Ockham's discussion.) But Mair 
understands the talk of individual natures in a strictly nominalist way: “There 
is no common thing, at least no created [common thing], and each thing is 
singular";$? and, “Each thing in the world is one in number, individual, and 
singular."6? And this in turn affects his understanding of the terms esse essen- 
tiae and esse existentiae, since nominalists have no room for abstract particu- 
lars of the kind envisaged by Scotus and other realists (as in some sense 
constituents of concrete particulars). Mair holds that the terms esse essentiae 
and esse existentiae are intensionally and extensionally equivalent, and that 
each signifies the same thing as being (ens). Socrates's being, and Socrates's 
being white, are respectively nominalizations of the propositions “Socrates is” 
and “Socrates is white,’ and each signifies simply Socrates himself.6* And any 
nature is an ens: hence the duality of these various things (esse and entia) in 
Christ.65 

These moves away from Scotus are simply the consequence of Mair’s thor- 
oughgoing nominalism. But there are some crucial ways in which Mair dis- 
agrees very profoundly with Scotus. The first, a metaphysical one, constitutes a 
strong divergence from Ockham too. Mair maintains that the relation of hypo- 
static dependence is nothing other than the assumed human nature itself: 
there is no relational feature of that nature in virtue of which it is true that the 
nature depends on the divine person—hence Mair’s parenthetical comment 


61 Mair In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 6, q. 1, fol. 13rb: “In Christo est duplex vel triplex esse essen- 
tiae vel existentiae. Probatio: in Christo sunt deitas corpus et anima quae specie distin- 
guuntur. ...Et in Christo duplex est vita, scilicet increata immortalis: et creata mortalis.” 

62 Mair, Liber primus terminorum, fol. 10va in Libri quos in artibus in collegio Montis Acuti 
Parisius regentando compilavit (Paris: 1506), qtd. in Biard, "Jean Mair,’ 267, n. 2. 

63 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 2, fol. vb: "Quaelibet res mundi est unum numero 
individuum atque singulare." 

64 Mair In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 6, q. 1, fol. 13ra. In this passage, incidentally, Mair explicitly 
rejects Gregory of Rimini's claim that such a nominalization signifies a complex state of 
affairs (the so-called complexe significabile); see Gregorius Ariminensis, Lectura super pri- 
mum et secundum sententiarum, prol., q. 1, (eds.) D. Trapp et al. (Spátmittelalter unde 
Reformation Texte unde Untersuchungen, vols. 6-11) (Berlin: 1979-1987), 1:8-9. 

65 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 6, q. 1, fol. 13rb. 
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at the end of the first passage quoted in this section. His single argument 
against the existence of a relation of hypostatic dependence over and above 
the relata (the human nature and the divine person) is simply an instantiation 
of the general philosophical principle (“it emerges from it") that no relation 
can be something real over and above the relata and their non-relational prop- 
erties.96 And the general principle is in turn established on the basis of a worry 
that a position such as Scotus's will generate an infinite regress of real rela- 
tional properties—e.g. the inherence will itself inhere, and so on.®” 

What might Mair say against Ockham's worry that there is nothing about 
Christ's human nature and its non-relational features that, on this view, rele- 
vantly distinguish it from any other human nature—and thus, in the absence 
of inherent relational accidents, no ground for its being united to the divine 
person without any other such nature's being united? Mair considers a set of 
three (ratherchallenging) objections that hover around this basic Christological 
point.? The first is this: the notion of being united (in the relevant way) is not 
included in that of human nature, or even in that of this human nature—the 
nature that is (contingently) united to the second person of the Trinity. So 


66 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 1, fol. ırb. 

67 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 1ra-rb. In the earlier version, Mair gives a 
sequence of twelve arguments for this conclusion, of which the argument just given is the 
eleventh (Mair, In tertium Sent. (1517), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 1ra-va). The first two correspond to 
the most striking of Ockham's philosophical arguments against real relations, namely, 
that it seems absurd to suppose, as Scotus has to, that changes in a substance could result 
in the production of a relational accident at some great distance (see Ockham, Ordinatio, 
d. 30, q. 1 (OTh 1v:291)). Mair's examples are rather vivid: "Let white Sortes be in Paris; and 
let white ivory be newly produced in India. Then a similarity is newly produced in Sortes, 
and another similarly in the ivory existing in India. I ask: from which secondary causes are 
these two similarities produced? You say, in the manner of others, by the foundation and 
end term, or by the causes that produce the foundation and end term. Against this: it fol- 
lows that sometimes a natural agent, in Paris, can produce a similarity in India, which is 
implausible (inconveniens)"; and "Sortes has sex with (cognoscat) Bertha in Paris. She goes 
to India at the time of the birth. Sonship is really produced in the son, Plato, and father- 
hood in Sortes. But it is remarkable that Plato, newly produced, partly produces father- 
hood in the father, and sonship in himself; and that the father, whom I suppose to be 
asleep, produces fatherhood in himself or sonship in another: but these things all follow 
from what other people say" (In tertium Sent. (1517), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 1ra-b). 

68 The objections are set out at Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 1, fol. rb. They are the first 
inaseries of seven, all of which are purportedly against Mair's position on the Incarnation. 
But in fact only the first three are directed against this conclusion; the remaining four are 
against the general claim about relations, and I ignore them here. 
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some further—relational— property is required. Secondly: the humanity is not 
united to the Word "in virtue of humanity" So it must be united in virtue of 
some other, relational, feature—it must be united “in virtue of the union" 
(i.e. a real relational property). The third objection relies on an assumption 
that was accepted by both Scotus and (in his theological mode) Ockham, 
Mair's opponents (and that, indeed, they appeal to in defence of their views on 
the reality of the relation of hypostatic dependence): 


There is no transition from one contradictory to another without the 
acquisition of a new thing, or the loss of an old thing. But if the human 
nature were given up by the Word it would fail to be united; and nothing 
would be lost other than the union. Therefore [the union must be a real 
thing].5? 


The replies to the first two of these objections attempt to deal with them 
semantically. According to the first, "| Hypostatic] union" is a connotative term, 
signifying the human nature but connoting the relation to the Word (i.e. the 
fact, as we might say, that the nature is united to the Word).”° Of course, this 
does not go far towards answering the objection, since what the objection 
attempts to isolate is a ground for the truth of the claim that the nature is united 
to the Word; in Mair's account there seems to be no identifiable feature of 
either the Word or the nature that might serve as such a ground. The second is 
rather different: it is customary to speak of such-and-such a concrete predica- 
tion being grounded in an abstract property ("Socrates is white by whiteness"). 
But we go astray if we infer anything about the metaphysical structure of reality 
from this—and Mair castigates Gilbert of Poitiers and his followers for making 
just such an inference.”! On the objection specifically: Mair clearly means us to 


69 Mair In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 1, fol. irb: "Tertio sic: Non est possibilis transitus de uno 
contradictoriarum in alterum sine acquisitione novae rei, vel deperditione antiquae. Sed 
si humanitas a verbo esset deserta, esset non unita, et nihil deperditur nisi unio. Igitur" 
The argument follows Ockham, Reportatio 111, q. 1 (OTh, vis, ll. 14-20) very closely; Scotus 
uses something like it at Ordinatio 11, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, nn. 59-61 (Balić 1x:27—29). 

70 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 1, fol. ırb. 

71 Gilbert was (rather notoriously) thought to hold that even in God there needs to be some 
kind of distinction between abstract property (id quo) and concrete object (id quod), 
which perhaps led his opponents to suppose that he believed every true predication to 
require for its truth a real abstract property corresponding to the predicate term. For 
Gilbert's view, see e.g. Gilbertus Pictaviensis, De hebdomadibus 1, § 58 in The Commentaries 
on Boethius, (ed.) Nikolaus M. Háring (Toronto: 1996), 200. I doubt the opponents' more 
general inference, but that is another matter. 
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gather the following lesson: it does not follow from the fact that the union is not 
"in virtue of (the) humanity" that it is “in virtue of" something else.7? 

The reply to the third objection is in some ways more revealing. Mair denies 
the major premise (that "there is no transition from one contradictory to 
another without the acquisition of a new thing, or the loss of an old thing"), 
and he does so on the basis of an example that might have been lifted straight 
from Ockham’s philosophical discussion of relations (the example, not the 
somewhat ornamental details): 


Irejectthe major. For a straight rod is immediately bent, without there being 
any added accidental curvedness; and Polycletus, the noble sculptor, makes 
astatue from ivory or marble, and for making this he receives one hundred 
talents of yellow gold; but [he makes it] without producing any substance, 
but merely by artistically carving such a disposition with his chisel.7? 


A couple of things emerge from this rather charming passage. The relevant 
change must (of course) have an efficiently causal explanation. But, Mair rea- 
sons, the change does not require the existence of anything new, such as a new 
form. All that is required is a new ordering of pre-existent parts. (The point is 
made especially vividly in the case of the rod; the statue case is a bit less good 
asan example of what Mair has in mind.) This is, of course, exactly how Ockham 
treats standard relational changes in philosophical contexts. The idea is that 
the Incarnation involves simply some kind of ordering of the divine person and 
a human nature. The point of all this, I take it, is to try to avoid Ockham's 


72 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 1va. 

73 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 1va: “Ad tertium: maiorem reijcio. Nam virgula 
erecta protinus incuruatur sine curuitate accidente superaddita: et ex ebore marmoreve 
Polycletus nobilis statuarius facit imaginem, pro cuius fabrica centum talenta fului auri 
suscipit, nullam substantiam producendo, sed solum talem dispositionem affabre caelo 
caelando.’ The earlier version offers a different but equally elaborate story here: “A straight 
rod is made not to be straight but curved, merely through local motion, and it is probable 
that local motion alone is not distinguished from the thing that is moved. Analogously, a 
natural thing is made to be an artifact—for example, wood is [made to be a statue of] 
Mercury, or a chest, or a bench, and nevertheless the artificial thing is nothing other than 
the natural thing, or the natural things joined together" (Virga erecta fit non erecta sed 
curva, per solum motum localem, et probabile est quod solus motus localis non distingui- 
tur a mobili. Pariforma, res naturalis fit artificialis, ut ligna mercurius, arca, vel scannum, 
et tamen res artficialis nihil aliud est quam res naturalis, vel res naturales simul iuncte.) 
(In tertium Sent. (1517), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 2ra). Mair was clearly enjoying himself, and part of his 
revision methodology was evidently to replace one folly with another even greater. 
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disjunction between philosophical and theological accounts—a disjunction that 
here constrains Ockham to accept a theory that he regards as (on philosophical 
grounds) absurd. If Mair is right, we can integrate Ockham's philosophical 
account of relations directly into a theological account of the hypostatic union. 

In the later version of the commentary, Mair says nothing more on the sub- 
ject, thus apparently leaving unanswered the very question that he needs to 
address: what kind of ordering could be relevant in the case of hypostatic 
dependence? Clearly, not a straightforwardly spatial ordering, for example, 
since the divine person is omnipresent. But the earlier version makes a very 
striking claim: the hypostatic union consists simply in God's choosing to regard 
a particular human nature (i.e. Christ's) as his own. Mair proposes a couple of 
analogies to illustrate what he means. The first has to do with Scotus's doctrine 
of justification (in the theological sense): 


If it pleases God, Sortes is accepted by God, and is pleasing to God, with- 
out any created grace, and without God's being any closer to Sortes (since 
God is everywhere).”4 


Scotus's idea, here adopted by Mair, is that being “accepted” by God— being 
justified— simply involves God's having a certain positive intentional attitude 
towards the person so accepted. It does not require that the person has some 
additional real supernatural quality (i.e. grace, given by God) that someone not 
so accepted does not have. So, on the analogy, the Incarnation simply involves 
God's decreeing that the universe is ordered in such-and-such a way, with no 
real feature of the universe different from what it would have been in the 
absence of the divine decree. 

The second analogy likewise pushes in a rather idealist direction—the 
famous example of monetary value: 


There is frequently passage from contradictory to contradictory without 
any real change being brought about, as you see in the case of a coin 
which, by the will of the king, is worth x, and at his command is voided 
and not worth x.” 


74 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1517), d. 1, q. 1, fol. zra: "Similiter Sortes est acceptus a Deo et Deo 
gratus sine gratia creata: si deo placeat: absque hoc quod Deus sit ei propinquior: cum 
Deus est ubique" 

75 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1517), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 2ra: "Crebriter est transitus de contradictorio in 
contradictorium nulla mutatione facta in re, ut vides de nummo qui ad voluntatem regis 
valet A et ad eius nutum destituitur quod non valeat A” 
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The example was a commonplace illustration among nominalists of Scotus's 
doctrine of acceptation (though it was an example he used himself). Here, it is 
used to elucidate the Incarnation—God’s choosing to regard a particular 
human nature in a certain way. 

I said just a moment ago that Mair drops this kind of response in the reply 
to the same objection in the later version of the text. But although he does not 
appeal to it in this context, he makes some very similar claims in a slightly dif- 
ferent context, suggesting that the contours of his position have not changed. 
At one point, Mair considers the following objection: 


Howisthis humanity (pointing to the humanity of Christ) more assumed 
by the Word than another humanity—for example, that of Socrates or 
Plato—since no union inheres more in this humanity than in any 
other?76 


The reply is again just to appeal to the divine will: 


It is replied to [this] that since it pleased God to assume this humanity, 
assumed from the Virgin, and not another one, it is not necessary to seek 
for any cause other than his will; the union is nothing more than this, if 
we are speaking of the union as a relation distinct from the foundation 
and the end term, since there is no such thing."? 


It is of course trivial that the Incarnation must have been brought about (if it 
occurred at all). It may be that Mair supposes the ordering of the universe to 
require nothing other than divine fiat; or that there are at least some orderings 
that are simply divine decisions, simply divine intentional states. Whether this is 
a strong enough account of the union to secure the communication of idioms 
is perhaps a moot point. But Mair seems to think in any case that the explana- 
tory order runs the other way round. At one point, he distinguishes general 
divine presence both from the presence of God in the believer “through grace, 
by aspecial presence" and from the presence of the Word in the human nature 


76 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 2va: "Quomodo haec humanitas (demonstrando 
humanitatem Christi) est plus assumpta a verbo quam alia humanitas— puta Socratis vel 
Platonis—cum nulla unio illi humanitati plus inhaereat quam alteri?" 

77 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d.1, q. 2, fol. 2vb: "Respondetur ad prius quod cum placuit deo 
assumere hanc humanitatem a virgine assumptatur, et non aliam, non oportet aliam 
causam inquaerere ab eius voluntate, unio nihil facit loquendo de unione relatione dis- 
tincta a fundamento et termino, quia nulla talis est." 
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“through the mutual communication of idioms”’®*—that is to say, through “the 
mutual predication of the concrete [names] of each nature, each of the other"? 
the standard definition that we can find in Scotus and Ockham too. So the idea 
seems to be that God decides that certain human attributes can be predicated of 
himself, and that this explains the union. (It might be thought that the explana- 
tory order here runs the wrong way; but in fact there is so little explanation in the 
account that it makes little sense to talk of explanatory orders at all.) 

I mentioned above two distinct ways of giving an account of the communi- 
cation of idioms: Aquinas's (and the first opinion of Peter Lombard's), accord- 
ing to which the Word and the man are identical, and Scotus's, according to 
which they are the same though not identical. Mair agrees very strongly with 
the first of these, and explicitly rejects Scotus's view. Of course, claiming that 
the Word and the man are identical does not require accepting either the first 
view of the Lombard or Aquinas's Christology, and Mair rejects both of these, 
the first explicitly, and the second implicitly. Rather, while still adhering to the 
basic contours of Scotus's Christology, he accepts the identity view, and uses 
his nominalist semantics to undergird his criticisms of Scotus's non-identity 
view—as I now attempt to show. 

Mair offers three conclusions on the three opinions of the Lombard. He 
rejects the first as false for the reason that Scotus does: it entails that one and 
the same thing assumes itself. He rejects the second as "false and erroneous" 
for positing that the divine person could enter into composition with anything 
else. And he rejects the third as likewise "false and erroneous" on the grounds 
that it entails that Christ is not the subject of the assumed human nature.®° 
A fourth conclusion is this: “Christ is simple and indivisible”:*! not composite 
in either of the ways posited by the first two opinions. Mair acknowledges that 
“we say that body, soul, and divinity are in Christ." But he claims that this is a 
“vulgar way of talking:” 


For something to be called "Christ" it is required that these three things 
are united, in the sense...that "Christ" is a connotative term, suppositing 
for the second person in the Trinity, and connoting that he has an 
assumed body and soul.8? 


78 | Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 2rb-va. 


) 
79 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 7, q. 1, fol. 13ra. 
) 


8o Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 6, q. 2, fol. 13va—b. 


pone ee 


81 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 6, q. 2, fol. 13va. 
82 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 6, q. 2, fol. 13vb: “Ad hoc quod aliquid dicatur ‘Christus’ 


requiritur quod haec tria uniantur in sensu quo ante loquuti sumus: Christus est 
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Christ, identical with the utterly non-composite second person of the Trinity, 
is not composed at all. (I return to this in a moment.) 

Mair uses this analysis of the term "Christ" to deal with Scotus's rather tortu- 
ous views on the identity of Christ.5? Whatever its connotations, “Christ” accord- 
ing to Mair primarily signifies the second person of the Trinity, and the statement 
"Christ began to be" is thus false. It is likewise false that "White-Socrates began 
to be" when Socrates began to be white, since “white” and “white-Socrates” 
here supposit for Socrates, *and in no way for whiteness or for the aggregate of 
whiteness and Socrates." Here is what Mair says about the view he opposes: 


Although what is assumed—that white-Socrates began to be when the 
whiteness began to be—was conceded by certain notably realist ancients 
(ab aliquibus priscis et signanter realibus), it is nevertheless abandoned 
by the moderns (a neotericis).8^ 


The reference is clearly to Scotus, and Mair's semantic strategy simply under- 
cuts whatever motivation that Scotus might have had for his view. 

In the Christological context, Mair maintains similarly that “man” is likewise 
connotative, signifying human nature but connoting the second person of the 
Trinity, just as in Ockham.55 But Mair does not follow Ockham’s claim that the 
theologian is committed to the view that “man” has a disjunctive nominal defi- 
nition, and is never an absolute or non-connotative term. His view is rather that 
term can be understood either absolutely or connotatively: absolutely, it signi- 
fies simply “any composite from matter and rational soul” (and thus Christ’s 
human nature); connotatively, I take it, it signifies the same thing but connotes 
“that which hypostatically sustains the human nature,’ and thus in syntactic 
contexts can personally supposit for the second person of the Trinity—thus 
securing the truth of the claim “God is man.” So Mair’s view shares with 
Ockham’s the thought that “man” keeps the same primary significate in the 
cases of Christ and (e.g.) Socrates: namely, human nature. But Mair’s theory 
changes the supposition relations involved in syntactic contexts: for Ockham 


terminus connotativus pro secunda persona in divinis supponens, connotando quod 
corpus et animam habeat assumpta.” 

83 The rest of this paragraph summarizes and quotes material from Mair, In tertium Sent. 
(1528), d. u, q. 1, fol. 19rb. 

84 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. n, q. 1, fol. 19rb: "Licet illud assumptum, Socrates albus 
incipit esse, cum albedo incipit esse concederetur ab aliquibus priscis et signanter reali- 
bus, tamen a Neotericis hoc est abolitum.” 

85  Therest of this paragraph summarizes and material from Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 5, 
q. un., fol. 13ra. 
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in theological mode, the term in personal supposition always supposits for 
what it connotes; for Mair, it does so only in the Christological case, and other- 
wise supposits for its (primary/only) significate. Mair uses this connotative 
analysis to deal with objections to his non-compositional Christology of the 
following form: Christ is a man; every man is composite; therefore Christ is 
composite. Mair responds: if “man” is understood absolutely, the major premise 
is false and the minor true; if “man” is understood connotatively, the major is 
true but the minor false. Either way, the inference does not go through.®® 

As Mair understands it, this view on the signification of *man" has the rather 
disconcerting consequence that the term is in fact equivocal, since "the one 
concept is absolute, and the other connotative,” and these are “two complete, 
non-synonymous concepts."57 Mair is not troubled by this, since he maintains 
that the doctrine of the Incarnation merely requires that “the humanity 
assumed by the Word is of the same species as other men."5 The case is differ- 
ent from other connotative terms. Mair considers a case in which both Father 
and Son are incarnate. In such a case, he reasons, “man” is predicated as a spe- 
cies, since it is said of two things the same in kind (and therefore not equivo- 
cally). Something analogous is true of predications such as "white," said of 
Socrates and an ox (to use Mair's examples)—these are predicated "as a genus" 
of two things different in kind.89 (Ockham’s position is similar, though he does 
not claim that “white” would be predicated as a genus in such cases, as far as I 
know. His view is that the "single corresponding concept,’ in the case of a term 
such as “white,” is the form along with the connotation having whiteness or 
informed by whiteness.)°° 

Mair's position here is again a response to that of “the Subtle Doctor"?! For 
Scotus, denominative predication covers cases in which the truth-conditions 
for a predication include items somehow extrinsic to the subject. Accidental 
predication is an instance of this; so too are cases in which the predication is 
made true in part by something that is not formally contained within the sub- 
ject. Not surprisingly, the Incarnation counts as a case of this as well, since part 
of what makes the statement “God is man" true is something dependent on, but 
really distinct from, the subject itself (i.e. the assumed humanity).?? Since the 


86 X Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 6, q. 1, fol. 15vb. 

87 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 7, q. 2, fol. 15vb: “...quia mediantibus diversis conceptibus 
totalibus non synonymis." 

88 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 7, q. 2, fol. 15vb: "Sed sufficit quod humanitas assumpta a 
verbo sit eiusdem speciei cum aliis hominibus." 

89 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 7, q. 2, fol. 16ra. 

90 Ockham, Summa logicae 11, c. 11 (OPh 1:280). 

91 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 7, q. 2, fol. 16ra. 

92 Scotus, Ordinatio 111, d. 7, q. 1, nn. 10, 29 (Balić 1x:265, 274). 
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predication is denominative, it follows that the predication is not univocal—i.e. 
such that the signification of the predicate is included in the signification of 
the subject. But, Scotus claims, the predicate term itself is univocal—corre- 
sponding to one simple concept—since *man" signifies one and the same kind 
(species or nature) in all (non-metaphorical) predications.93 

It is precisely Scotus's lack of a theory of connotative terms of the kind 
espoused by Ockham and Mair that allows him to make this distinction— 
since no connotative term is predicated univocally on theories such as those of 
Ockham and Mair. (The reason is that no connotative term can have a concept 
fully contained within the concept signified by an absolute term—something 
required for the univocal predication of an absolute subject term.) Scotus's 
position is thus not open to Mair; so Mair requires an alternative theory. But 
clearly Mair's account of the signification of “man” differs from Ockham’s, and 
we might wonder whether there are any advantages to adopting Mair's line, 
rather than Ockham’s, on the Christological question. In fact, it seems to me 
that there are two clear advantages to Mair's view. The first is theological, and 
it is one that Mair himself points out. The advantage is that it allows talk of an 
assumed man (in line with some Patristic and earlier medieval thought), since, 
taken absolutely, the term can signify Christ's human nature. Because it is 
(Mair believes) true that the Word assumed a human nature, it is true in this 
sense that he assumed a man: 


Taking the word in the first way [i.e. absolutely], the Word assumed a 
man. This is clear: he assumed a humanity; therefore he assumed a man. 
The consequence holds from one synonym to another [viz. "humanity" 
and *man"].?* 


Mair notes several liturgical, Patristic, and earlier medieval authorities who 
accept talk of an assumed man, or of something like this: Jerome;?5 Augustine, 96 
and Anselm?" and he quotes the Te Deum to the same effect: 


93 Scotus, Ordinatio 111, d. 7, q. 1, nn. 17-8 (Balić 1x:267—268). 

94 Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 5, q. un., fol. 13ra: “Primo modo capiendo vocabulum, ver- 
bumassumpsit hominem. Patet assumpsit humanitatem, ergo et hominem. Consequentia 
tenet a synonymo ad synonymum.” 

95 Jerome, Super Matthaeum, c. 27.37 in Patrologia Latina, (eds.) J.-P. Migne et al. (Paris: 
1844-1892), PL 26, col. 197A; referenced by Mair from Lombard, Sententiae 111, d. 15, c. 2, n. 
3 (11:99). 

96 Augustine, De Trinitate 1, c. 7, 14, (ed.) WJ. Mountain in Corpus Christianorum, Series 
Latina 50—50A (Turnhout: 1968) 46, l. 46: “acceptum hominem.” 

97 Anselm, Cur deus homo, 1, c. 9 (11105, ll. 4—6). 
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When you were about to take up a man, for the purpose of liberation, you 
did not disdain the womb of a virgin.?8 


Mair does not claim that this exegetical advantage constitutes a sufficient rea- 
son to accept his view. But perhaps that is what he was thinking. (This has no 
bearing on his rejection on the Lombard's first opinion, since he—rightly, in 
my view—understands that opinion to use the term “man” to refer to the sec- 
ond person of the Trinity in this context.) 

At any rate, there is a further advantage to Mair's view over Ockham’s, though 
it is an advantage that he is silent about. I noted above that Mair attempts to 
mitigate the caesura between theological and philosophical accounts of rela- 
tions that we find in Ockham’s account. It is possible to read his account of the 
signification and supposition of “man” in a similar way. Ockham’s disjunctive 
nominal definition of “man” forces a global theological modification to Ockham's 
semantics. Mair's approach avoids any such consequence: the semantics of 
non-Christological locutions remains untouched by any theological consider- 
ations, since *man" in such syntactic contexts behaves exactly as we would 
expect—it is an absolute term, personally suppositing for its significate. 


IV Concluding Comments 


I have claimed that Mair's Christology follows the basic contours of Scotus's. It 
would be as true to say that it follows the basic contours of Ockham’s, as well. — 
but that is just because Ockham follows Scotus so closely. I have also tried to 
argue that Mair's account attempts to avoid the disjunction between philoso- 
phy and theology that Ockham’s results in—and perhaps the best way of read- 
ing Mair's project is precisely in this way: an attempt to reintegrate theology 
and philosophy, minimizing the ways in which theological considerations 
impact on philosophical analysis. I have also argued that, on the question of 
relations, Mair's attempt succeeds only at the cost of accepting a rather spec- 
tacular idealism about certain kinds of relation. And on the semantics of the 
term “man,’ it is I suppose arguable that Mair's account is rather ad hoc, though 
perhaps no more so than Ockham's. But I leave that to the reader to judge. 


98 The Latin runs: “Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem, non horruisti virginis uterum," 
often mistakenly translated as something like "When you were about to take upon your- 
self to deliver man, you did not disdain the womb of a virgin." But Mair clearly has the 
correct reading. 


PART 3 


Human Nature and Moral Reasoning 


CHAPTER 6 


John Mair on Beatific Enjoyment: New Wine in Old 
Wineskins 


Severin V. Kitanov 


I Organization and Content of Mair's Treatments of Beatific 
Enjoyment 


John Mair has left us two separate treatments of the theological concept of 
beatific enjoyment (fruitio beatifica), a concept traditionally discussed in the 
context of Book I, distinction 1 of medieval scholastic commentaries on Peter 
Lombard's Sentences. The first treatment is found in Jose Bade's 1519-edition;! it 
contains eight questions and extends roughly over ten 2-column folio pages. The 
second treatment is contained in the 1530-edition by Jean Petit and Josse Bade. 
This treatment comprises twenty-one questions and covers eighteen 2-column 
folio pages. Given its astounding length, depth, and richness, Mair's second 
treatment of beatific enjoyment is perhaps the most comprehensive treatment 
of the concept ever written by a scholastic theologian. From the point of view of 
the history of medieval philosophical theology in general and the scholastic 
debate about the nature and attainability of supernatural happiness (or beati- 
tude) in particular, Mair's second treatment of enjoyment is immensely valuable 
to scholars interested in the history of ideas. Due to his role as a curator of an 
enduring and complex tradition and because of his academic stature and conve- 
nient placement in the midst of a major cultural shift occasioned by humanistic 
and reformatory influences, Mair deserves to be revisited both as a historical 
witness of extraordinary value and as an expert scholastic theologian. 

Mair's treatments of enjoyment follow a more or less traditional organiza- 
tion of the material of the first distinction characteristic of many 14th-century 
commentaries on Book 1 of Lombard's Sentences. Mair's first treatment, for 


1 There is also an earlier 1510-edition of Book 1 by Henry Stephanus, Jose Bade, Jean Petit and 
Constantinus Leporis. However, the 1519-edition is a reprint of the 1510-edition, not a new 
redaction. Thus, there are altogether three editions of Book I—1510, 1519 and 153o— but just 
two redactions—the first one found in the 1510- and 1519-editions, and second one found in 
the 1530-edition. See Severin V. Kitanov, John T. Slotemaker, and Jeffrey C. Witt, “John Major's 
(Mair's) Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard: Scholastic Philosophy and Theology 
in the Early Sixteenth Century," in Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Volume 
3, (ed.) Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2015), 369—415, at 373-379. 
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instance, begins with a preliminary account of the relevant vocabulary—i.e. 
the meaning of the terms fruitio and usus—proceeds with a examination of 
questions about the relation between enjoyment and use, enjoyment and cog- 
nition, enjoyment and pleasure, and ends with a discussion of differentiated 
enjoyments of the Trinity and the freedom of beatific enjoyment. Almost all of 
the questions found in the first treatment are given a substantial examination 
of one to one and a half folio pages. The longest treatment is devoted to the last 
question, which spans over two and a half folio pages. In comparison to the 
first treatment of enjoyment, Mair's later treatment contains a series of new 
questions. Thus, even though Mair continues the exploration of familiar issues, 
he also formulates additional questions and pursues previously unexplored or 
underdeveloped problems. Strangely, two of the questions found in the later 
treatment are repeated in their entirety under a different numbering—viz. Q. 
6 is the same as Q. 18, and Q. 7 is the same as Q. 19. 

Several of the questions found in the 1530-edition of Mair's treatment of 
enjoyment and use are produced as a result of branching off from the earlier 
material found in the 1519-edition. For instance, Mair's discussion of whether 
any acts of the will are cognitions (Q. 4) in the 1519-edition has been divided 
into two structurally separate questions in the 1530-edition—viz. whether 
enjoyment is cognition (Q. 11) and whether the will leans toward the unknown 
(Q. 12). Mair's treatment of whether we can love the means and the end through 
one and the same act (Q. 2) in the 1519-edition has been split in the 1530-edi- 
tion into two independent investigations—one about the intellect's ability to 
grasp many things through one and the same act (Q. 9) and another regarding 
the will’s ability to want means and ends through one and the same act (Q. 10). 
What is interesting about these two investigations is that the conclusions of 
the first investigation are later employed by Mair in his brief demonstration of 
the conclusion of the second investigation. Furthermore, the investigation of 
the will as a free cause (Q. 8) in the 1519-edition has given rise to a number of 
discrete queries regarding the will's freedom and mode of functioning in the 
1530-edition—viz. whether the human being is free with respect to her own 
operations (Q. 3), whether the will enjoys freely the clearly seen God (Q. 4), 
whether the will insofar as it is receptive of its own acts can also produce these 
acts suddenly as well as successively (Q. 6), and whether the will can be forced, 
necessitated or thwarted (Q. 7). Mair's discussion of the will in the 1530-edition 
is also enlarged by accounts of efficacious and inefficacious volitions (Q. 13) 
and of affections (or passions) of the will (Q. 20). Entirely new material in the 
1530-edition comprises issues such as: whether natural reason can demon- 
strate that the created will cannot be satiated in anything created (Q. 5), 
whether a difficult morally good act is better or more meritorious than an 
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Mair's Commentary on Book 1, d. 1: Question list 


from the 1530-edition by Petit and Bade 


Q. 1 Whether every act of the will is an act 
of enjoyment or an act of use? (fols. 
17va-18rb) 

Q. 2 Whether we can love the means and 
the end through one and the same 
act? (fols. 18rb—19va) 

Q. 3 Whether there can be many acts in 
the will? (fols. 19va-20va) 

Q. 4 Whether any act of the will is an act 
of cognition? (fols. 20va-21vb) 

Q. 5 Whether only God is to be enjoyed 
and only the creature used? (fols. 
21vb-23ra) 

Q. 6 On the cause of love (dilectio) and 
pleasure (delectatio) and how they 
relate to each other? (fols. 23ra-24rb) 

Q. 7 Whether one can love or cognize one 
person without loving or cognizing 
another? (fols. 24rb—25ra) 

Q. 8 Whether the will is a free cause with 
respect to its own acts? (fols. 


25ra-271b) 


Q.1 


Q.2 


Q.5 


Q.6 


Q. 7 


Q.8 


Whether only God is to be enjoyed and the 
creatures used? (fols. 1orb—11va) 

Whether God is to be loved above all things? 
(Andsince use and enjoyment are acts of the 
will, the liberty of the will must be investi- 
gated.) fols. 11va-12ra) 

Whether the human being is free with 
respect to her own operations? (fol. 12ra-rb) 
Whether the will enjoys freely the clearly 
seen God? (fols. 12va-13rb) 

Whether the intellect is capable of showing in 
natural light that the created will cannot be 
satiated in any created good? (fol. 13rb—vb) 
Whether the will insofar as it is receptive of its 
own acts can also produce these acts suddenly 
as well as successively? (fols. 13vb—15rb) 
Whether the will can be forced (cogi), 
necessitated or thwarted (difficultari)? 

(fols. 15rb-16rb) 

Whether a difficult act is better and more 
meritorious than an easier one? (fol. 16rb—vb) 
Whether the soul can lean toward many 
(things) through one and the same act of 


understanding? (fols. 136vb-17rb) 


Q. 10 Whether the will can love the end and the 


means to the end through one and the same 
act, i.e. whether we can love Socrates and 
God, and Socrates for the sake of God 
through one and the same act? (fols. 


171b-18va) 


Q. 11 Whether enjoyment is cognition? (fols. 


18va-19ra) 


Q. 12 Whether the will leans toward the unknown? 


(fols. 19ra-20ra) 


Q. 13 Whether an efficacious volition is compatible 


with an inefficacious volition with respect to 


one and the same object? (fol. 20ra-va) 
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Mair's Commentary on Book 1, d. 1: Mair's Commentary on Book 1, d. 1: Question list 
Question list from the 1519-edition by from the 1530-edition by Petit and Bade 
Bade 


Q. 14 Whether someone can cognize or love one 
divine person without cognizing or loving 
another? (fols. 20va-6[22 ]ra) 

Q. 15 Whether someone can enjoy God ordinately 
through nature alone (ex solis naturalibus)? 
(fol. 6[22]ra-vb) 

Q. 16 Whether we can love one divine person more 
than another? (fols. 6[22]vb—23ra) 

Q. 17 Whether Christ and his humanity together 
with the cross is to be worshiped? (fols. 
23ra-16[24]va] 

Q. 18 =Q. 6 (fols. 16[24]vb-26ra) 

Q. 19 -Q. 7 (fols. 26ra-27ra) 

Q. 20 Whether affections of the soul such as 
pleasure, pain, etc. are to be distinguished 
from elicited acts of the will? (fol. 27ra-vb) 

Q. 21 Whether it is possible to hate God? (fols. 
27vb-28rb) 


easier one (Q. 8), whether someone can enjoy God ordinately ex solis naturali- 
bus (Q. 15), whether Christ and his humanity together with the cross is to be 
worshiped (Q. 17), and whether God can be hated (Q. 21). Especially interesting 
is Mair's addition of Q. 8 and Q. 17 because the issues addressed are, to my 
knowledge, not found in earlier scholastic treatments of enjoyment. 


II Defining Enjoyment and Use and the Issue of Terminological 
Propriety in Theology 


Mair's definitions of "enjoyment" and “use” are conventional. By taking these 
two terms to refer to volitional phenomena—viz. two different kinds of acts of 
the will—Mair follows a longstanding theological tradition. Enjoyment refers 
to the situation in which the will desires something for its own sake in the 
absence of any alternative object presented to the will by the intellect. Use, 
however, denotes the situation in which the will desires something for the sake 
of something further. In this particular situation, the will is faced with two 
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objects and desires one of them as a means to attaining the other? In the 
1519-edition, Mair also gives a more common signification of the term fruitio, 
one which associates the term with the natural affection (amor naturalis) and 
pleasure (delectatio) caused by the apprehension of something suitable or 
pleasant? Additionally, enjoyment can be interpreted differently depending 
on whether it is defined strictly (proprie) or broadly (largo modo). Strictly 
speaking, enjoyment involves the recognition that whatever is loved is actually 
loved as an ultimate end. Broadly speaking, however, enjoyment includes 
merely the awareness that something is loved, even though what is loved may 
not be simultaneously regarded as the ultimate end of love. Loving God's cre- 
ation, for instance, can be described as enjoyment, although, according to 
Mair, the latter kind of enjoyment is more aptly called an act of licit or appro- 
priate use.^ 

Interestingly, both of Mair's terminological accounts mention in passing the 
terminological inventions of the Italian humanist Lorenzo Valla. The account 
contained in the 1519-edition of Mair's commentary talks about Valla's “canine 
critique" (impugnatio canina) and "weird terminology" (terminos peculiares) 
and insists on the importance of safeguarding terminological propriety in 
theological language. In the 1530-edition, on the other hand, Mair speaks of 
the damaging influence that men of the most ornate speech such as Valla have 
exerted upon theologians. Once again, Mair refuses to engage Valla's termino- 
logical novelties: “Dodging those [influences] with a deaf ear, we shall stick to 
the use of the holy fathers."5 Why was Mair dismissive of Valla's work? This is 
probably because Mair opposed Valla's Christian hedonism. A Christian form 
of hedonism was espoused by Valla's protagonist Antonio da Rho in the third 
book of Valla's De voluptate (1431), later revised and published under the title 
De vero falsoque bono (1433). As is well known, Valla argued that the moral 
virtues encompassed in the Stoic category of honestas have no intrinsic value 


Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 10va. 


Mair, In primum Sent (1519), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 17va. 


Mair, In primum Sent 


pua MD S 


1530), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 10va. 
Mair, In primum Sent (1519), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 17vb. 


Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 10va. 


Noo 5c bd 


For Valla’s Christian hedonism, see Brian Vickers, “Valla’s Ambivalent Praise of Pleasure: Rhetoric 
in the Service of Christianity,’ Viator 17 (1986): 271-319; Charles Trinkaus, In Our Image and 
Likeness: Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist Thought, volume 1 (London: 1970), 103170. 
For a concise account of the similarities and overlaps between Valla’s and Ockham’s discussions 
of enjoyment and pleasure, see Arthur Stephen McGrade, “Ockham and Valla on Enjoyment and 
Pleasure,” in Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Sanctandreani. Proceedings of the Fifth International 
Congress of Neo-Latin Studies, (ed.) I.D. McFarlane (Binghamton, Ny: 1986), 153-158. 
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but are merely instrumental with respect to true pleasure. In contrast, Mair 
holds that the virtues are also worthy of pursuit for their own sake.® 

Mair's unwillingness to engage Valla's novelties in connection with the con- 
cept of beatific enjoyment can also be explained by Mair's general disdain for 
the kind of critique of scholastic theology advanced by humanists like Valla. 
According to this critique, scholastic theologians indulged in endless debates 
precisely because they had fallen prey to the art of logic and experimented 
tirelessly with increasingly subtle logical terms and distinctions to no fruitful 
end.? Famous for his work in logic and faithful to a long tradition of rigorous 
and technical syllogistic analysis, Mair would certainly have felt deeply threat- 
ened by Valla's thorough-going criticism of scholastic methodology. After all, 
Valla's criticism of the whole scholastic paradigm of doing theology would 
have put Mair's identity as a theologian in question.!° 


III Mair's Sources 


Mair's treatments of enjoyment and use demonstrate the encyclopedic scope 
of Mair's familiarity with the vast literary heritage of scholastic theology and 
philosophy. In addition to the standard references to the authority of 
St Augustine (On Christian Doctrine, Confessions, On the Trinity, The City of God, 
83 Diverse Questions) and Aristotle (Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, On the Soul, 
Physics and Metaphysics), Mair also cites, paraphrases or mentions many 
14th-century authors such as John Duns Scotus, Durand of Saint Pourgain, 
William of Ockham, Peter Auriol, Adam Wodeham, Robert Holcot, Gregory of 
Rimini, Peter of Ailly andJohn Buridan. Occasionally, we find references to some 
late 15th-century authors such as Gabriel Biel and, the aforementioned, Lorenzo 
Valla. Mair's repertoire of sources also includes references to Church Fathers 
other than Augustine—e.g. Saint John Damascene and the Venerable Bede. 


8 Mair, In primum Sent (1519), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 17va. 

9 One may add here that humanists were in general objecting to the high level of profes- 
sionalization and theoretization sought by scholastic theologians and philosophers at the 
expense of actually living an authentically good life. See Pierre Hadot, What Is Ancient 
Philosophy? trans. by Michael Chase (Cambridge, MA: 2004), 262—263. 

10 To realize just how radical and damaging Valla's critique of scholastic theology must have 
been in Mair's eyes, see Broadie's contribution to this volume, Alexander Broadie, “John 
Mair on the Writing of Theology, 25-40. See also A. Broadie, “John Mair's Dialogus de 
materia theologo tractanda Introduction, Text and Translation,” in Christian Humanism: 
Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt, (eds.) Alasdair A. MacDonald, Zweder R.W.M. von 
Martels, and Jan R. Veenstra (Leiden: 2009), 419-430, esp. 428—429. 
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Furthermore, it is particularly important to highlight Mair's frequent use of 
Scripture. Mair was indeed well-known not only as a logician, philosopher and 
systematic theologian, but also as a biblical commentator. Mair's exegetical 
works focused on the four Gospels. Composed relatively late in his career as 
university professor—Mair began working on the Gospel of Matthew in 1519 
and published his commentaries on all four Gospels in 1529—Mair's exegetical 
treatises belong to Mair's most mature writings and were undoubtedly written 
in response to humanist and reformed critiques of the method of scholastic 
exegesis, on the one hand, and of the insufficient attention systematic theolo- 
gians paid to the text of Scripture, on the other." The 1530-edition of Mair's 
commentary on Book 1 is evidently concerned with answering the latter criti- 
cism.!2 In comparison with the 1519-edition, the 1530-edition abounds in bibli- 
calcitations and contains samples of Scripture-rooted discussions of important 
issues of dogmatic theology. 

The following three examples sufficiently illustrate Mair's use of Scripture. 
The first example is taken from Mair's discussion of human freedom in the 
third question of distinction one. Having said that both experience and phi- 
losophy teach that “we are masters of our actions from beginning to end,’ Mair 
points out that this intuition is in perfect harmony with the divine words (istis 
divina eloquia sunt consonantissima). Thus, Mair cites Ecclesiastes’ account of 
how God has made man as a being capable of self-government and moral 
responsibility (Eccl. 1514-19). Furthermore, anticipating Immanuel Kant's 
well-known principle—"Ought implies can’—Mair quotes two biblical 
verses—viz. “My yoke is easy and my burden is light" (Matthew 11:30) and 
“What I am commanding you today is not too difficult for you or beyond your 
reach" (Deuteronomy 30:11)—in order to buttress the claim that God's com- 
mands do not surpass the strength of our will. Mair instantly objects to this 
claim on the basis of St. Paul's words commonly used as evidence of divine 
predestination—“He has mercy on whom He wills, and whom He wills He 


11 See John W. Sabean, “The Biblical Exegesis of John Mair of Haddington: A Study in 
Scholastic Methodology" (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Guelph, 1976), 6-8. 

12 That Mair was aware of this particular criticism is clear from the complaint of Gavin 
Douglas—the humanist protagonist in Mair's short Dialogus de materia theologo trac- 
tanda prefacing the commentary on Book 1—that scholastic theologians such as 
Mair quote Aristotle and Avicenna more often than Scripture and the Doctors of the 
Church. See Broadie, “John Mair on the Writing of Theology,’ 25-40. See also Broadie, 
‘John Mair's Dialogus," 419-422. In retrospect, Mair seems to have regretted the fact that 
scholastic systematic theology had become so detached from its basis in Scripture and 
the actual practice of Christian faith. See James Farge, "John Mair: An Historical 


Introduction,” 13—22.. 
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hardens” (Romans 9:18). The point of the objection is that we are incapable of 
overcoming our sinfulness on our own and that we are therefore not entirely 
free. In response to the objection, Mair cites the prophet Zachariah's words of 
encouragement—"Return to me, and I will return to you, says the Lord of 
Hosts" (Zachariah 1:3). Interpreted contextually, St. Paul's words mean that the 
Lord does not provide the vile ones St. Paul speaks of with any special assis- 
tance at that moment (Dominus ad tempus auxilium speciale non dat). Mair 
adds that God's special assistance is available in this life to all humans indis- 
criminately because, even though we can act perversely on our own, we cannot 
act in a morally sound manner (bene moraliter) unless God helps us. 

The second example is derived from Mair's treatment of Q. 8. This question 
is very unusual and, one might say, provocative, insofar as it asks whether a 
difficult morally good act is more laudable and meritorious than a less difficult 
morally good act. The question is also not typically encountered in discussions 
of enjoyment and use. Mair's affirmative response to the question and ensuing 
investigation will be discussed below in more detail. For the sake of the men- 
tioned example, I focus only on Mair's answer to the objection that an affirma- 
tive take on the issue at hand entails that the Virgin Mary merits less than Mary 
Magdalene because Mary Magdalene has suffered greater abuse (insultus 
grandes passionum passa est) than the Virgin Mary. Mair rejects the argument 
on the ground that the Virgin Mary lived longer than Mary Magdalene, did not 
have any occasion to sin, and referred all of her deeds to God continuously and 
over an extended period of time. Mair then adds that John the Baptist lived a 
shorter time than Mary Magdalene and yet merited more than she did. John 
the Baptist lived in a den and in constant deprivation from clothing, food and 
cider. Having spoken of cider, Mair observes that one should not say that 
"cider" (sicera) means "beer" (cervisia) because the use of beer was unknown to 
southern and oriental people. Although not very significant in the given con- 
text, Mair's digression is a superb illustration of Mair's mastery of biblical 
hermeneutics and philology. 

The third example is represented by Q. 17 of the 1530-edition of Mair's 
treatment of enjoyment. The question asks whether Christ's humanity and 
the cross on which Christ was hung are to be worshiped, and Mair addresses 
the issue of the difference between adoration (atria) and veneration (dulia et 
hyperdulia)" and their corresponding objects. This issue was to become one of 


13 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 3, fol. 12ra-b. 

14 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 8, fol. 16ra. 

15 The difference between dulia and hyperdulia is that dulia is due to all the saints whereas 
hyperdulia is due to the Virgin Mary in particular. See Heiko Augustinus Oberman, 
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the key points of contention and disagreement between Catholic and 
Protestant formulations of doctrine. The definitive Catholic doctrinal decree 
on this issue was implemented on December 4, 1563, at the Twenty-Fifth 
Session of the Council of Trent, a little more than three decades after Mair 
composed Q. 17. In his response to the question, Mair says that one does not 
need to prove that God or Christ must be worshiped; it is evident that one must 
do so. However, it is not so evident whether one must worship Christ's human- 
ity and the cross. Some say that they should be worshiped (/atria) whereas 
others say that they should only be revered (Ayperdulia coli debere). Mair then 
cites Robert Holcot's Wisdom commentary (Super libros Sapientiae) and attri- 
butes to Holcot's authority the view that in the presence of a cross it is Christ 
who should be worshiped, not the cross, and that the cross merely excites or 
directs the act of worship toward its proper object, i.e. Christ. Mair's second 
conclusion in fact endorses Holcot's view. "It is licit," Mair states, “in the pres- 
ence of a cross to worship Christ without worshiping the cross...neither is man 
always obligated to worship a cross." Yet, according to Mair's fourth conclu- 
sion, the cross of Christ ought to be worshiped since, after all, the Catholic 
Church had already instituted a Feast of the Holy Cross and because in St. Paul's 
epistle to Galatians it is written: “May I never boast except in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, through which the world has been crucified to me, and I to the 
world" (Gal. 6:14). If the cross of Christ should not be worshiped, Mair explains, 
this is only because the cross is not God. Even if this is true, there are plenty of 
reasons why, according to Mair, the cross as well as Christ's humanity can be 
regarded as proper objects of worship. Mair insists that Christ's humanity can 
serve as the proper object or terminus of worship (fourth conclusion) because 
this is indeed the more respectable and common way of treating Christ's 
humanity, a way charted by doctors of great repute.!” What follows is a lengthy 
dialectical tour de force involving as many as sixteen arguments raised against 
Mair's third and fourth conclusions and Mair's respective rejoinders. What is 
relevant for our purposes is that Mair cites Scripture tirelessly and profusely. 
Lastly, one also finds in Mair's texts some curious references to ancient Greco- 
Roman culture and history. For instance, at the very end of Mair's discussion of 
whether the affections of the soul such as pleasure and pain differ from acts 
(Q. 20), Mair talks about death caused by the sudden experience of great joy 
(magna laetitia). Mair mentions three ancient examples of such an occurrence. 


The Harvest of Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominalism (Grand 
Rapids, M1: 1962), 306. 

16 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 17, fol. 23rb. 

17 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 17, fol. 23rb. 
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The first example is based on an anecdote about the ancient Greek playwright, 
Sophocles (ca. 496—ca. 406 B.C.E.). According to the anecdote, Sophocles died 
of excessive joy after finding out that his last tragedy had won the Dionysian 
dramatic competition. The second example is of a Roman mother, who— 
believing falsely that her son had been killed at the Battle of Cannae (one of 
the greatest defeats in the history of Roman warfare, suffered by the Roman 
army on August 2, 216 B.C.E., during the Second Punic War)— expired after 
seeing her son alive. The third example is of a Roman legate, who perished as a 
result of extreme elation shortly after successfully pleading a case in the Roman 
Senate.!? 

Also in Q. 20, Mair cites a well-known saying attributed to the ancient Greek 
philosopher, Heraclitus, in support of the conclusion that specifically distinct 
faculties have specifically distinct attendant pleasures. Having called upon 
Aristotle’s testimony—according to which horses, dogs, and humans have 
their unique pleasures—Mair states that, for Heraclitus, “the donkey prefers 
straw to yellow gold."? To be sure, Mair does not venture into a hermeneutic 
exploration of the wealth of alternative meanings suggested by Heraclitus' 
aphoristic and enigmatic writing style.?? However, Mair should be given credit 
for going beyond the authority of Aristotle and seeking further support for 
the distinction between higher and lower pleasures in the extant texts of the 
"Obscure" philosopher. 


IV Rhetorical Ornament and Casuistic Flavor 


Perhaps one of the most fascinating features of Mair's discussions of enjoy- 
ment and use is Mair's peculiar writing style. This style is best characterized as 
a blend of humanistic oratory and rigorous scholastic disquisition. Several ele- 
ments contribute to the humanistic flavor of Mair's writing—viz. the richness 
of the vocabulary, the complexity of the grammatical structure of Mair's 
sentences, and the sporadic polemical vigor of the exposition. An especially 
telling instance of the polemical vigor of Mair's prose is the preamble to Mair's 


18 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 20, fol. 27vb. 

19 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 20, fol. 27rb. See also Heraclitus of Ephesus, Fragment 
9: “Donkeys prefer rubish to gold, «men gold to rubish>, in G.S. Kirk, J.E. Raven, and M. 
Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History with a Selection of Texts, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge, UK: 1983), 189. 

20 Foran interpretation of Heraclitus’ aphorism in light of the concept of unity of opposites, 
see G.S. Kirk, J.E. Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 188-189. 
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discussion of human freedom found in the third question of the 1530-edition 
of Book 1, distinction 1 of Mair's Sentences. Mair maintains that we are free with 
respect to our operations and points out that putting human freedom in ques- 
tion is the most pernicious of errors—an error which fosters vice and under- 
mines virtue. Mair thus writes: 


Henceforth following those who claim that everything happens of neces- 
sity, the wrong-doer says: "It is neither in my will nor in my power to do 
good deeds, and I am consequently unable to abstain from such a crime." 


Thus, already from the very outset of his defense of human freedom, Mair 
characterizes necessitarianism with respect to human actions as a dangerous 
doctrine that destabilizes the very basis of jurisprudence and threatens the 
meaningfulness of moral deliberation. 

Sometimes, Mair employs aphorism and rhetorical question in response to 
an argument. In his discussion of the necessity versus contingency of beatific 
enjoyment in Q. 4 of the 1530-edition, for example, Mair responds to the sugges- 
tion that a person with a more refined nature may turn out to be more blessed 
than a person with a less refined one by saying that “a thicker piece of silver is 
worth more than a small amount of gold,” implying that the amount of one's 
effort matters more than the quality of one's nature. Also in the same discus- 
sion Mair defends the inescapability of beatific love by asking that if no man in 
ancient times could resist the physical appeal of Helen of Sparta, “why should 
it then be strange for our will to surrender to God without any resistance?"22 

Another notable feature of Mair's treatment of enjoyment and use is its 
occasional casuistic flavor. Mair is indeed known as one of the founders of the 
method of casuistry in Catholic moral theology.?? Although one does not find 
any sort of focused and comprehensive casuistic analysis in the first distinc- 
tion, there are some elements showcasing Mair's remarkable sensitivity to and 
deep interest in the unique quality of human existence. The following three 
examples confirm Keenan's finding of “how much Mair invoked ordinary fig- 
ures involved in ordinary affairs" and strengthen Keenan's claim that Mair's 
emphasis on “embodied ways of acting" and “the priority of the individual and 


21 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 3, fol. 12ra. 

22 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 4, fol. 12vb. 

23 See James F. Keenan, "The Casuistry of John Mair, Nominalist Professor of Paris,’ in The 
Context of Casuistry, (eds.) James F. Keenan and Thomas A. Shannon (Washington, Dc: 
1995), 85-102, esp. 87-88, 93-97. 
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of the radical singularity of each existent"—an emphasis due in great part to 
Mair's nominalism— paved the way for the emergence of casuistry.?^ 

The first two examples occur in Mair's discussion of efficacious and ineffica- 
cious volitions in Q. 13. The first of them involves the case of a bad student of 
logic and is meant to clarify Mair's conclusion that two—efficacious and inef- 
ficacious—volitions with respect to the same object differ specifically. The 
example is based on the intuition that an individual can desire a given end 
with the understanding that this end cannot be achieved unless a certain 
means is accomplished first; the individual in this particular situation, how- 
ever, has both an efficacious and an inefficacious volition with respect to the 
means. Thus, in Mair's example of the bad student, the student has a categori- 
cal desire to learn logic and knows that the only way to succeed is if he "sweats 
through hard labor" Yet, just like a "sleepy farmer" the student fails to do the 
"sweating." The case, Mair says, is the same as that of the lazy man described in 
Proverbs 13:4. The lazy man both wants and does not want to plow the field. 
According to Mair, every two volitions which relate to each other in such a way 
that the first sufficiently commands an exterior act in the absence of any 
impediments while the second does not command the act differ specifically.25 

The second example captures the anticipated objection to Mair's conclu- 
sion. According to the example, there is a single volition described as effica- 
cious at moment t. and inefficacious at moment t,. The example is of Socrates 
wanting to perform one of the daily religious services (vult dicere horas). 
Socrates performs the service for a short time until he is prevented from doing 
so by either his book being taken away or his tongue cut off. According to the 
objector's reasoning, Socrates' volition is efficacious during the time prior to 
him losing his book or his tongue and inefficacious from that moment on.?® In 
response to the objection, Mair maintains that Socrates' single volition can be 
characterized as efficacious both prior to and after the moment Socrates loses 
his book or tongue. What happens after the moment Socrates' book has been 
taken away or tongue cut off is that the volition's causal effect has been dis- 
abled. In other words, Socrates still wants to perform the service but fails to do 
so because his volition has been impeded by a faulty instrument or lack thereof. 
Another way of spelling out Mair's point is by saying that Socrates' volition in 
the given case is efficacious but ineffective. Thus, Mair seems to think that one 
must distinguish between volitions that are in themselves not powerful enough 
to command an exterior act and volitions that are powerful enough to 


24 See ibid., 93-94. 
25 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 13, fol. zora. 
26 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 13, fol. 2orb. 
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command an exterior act but fail in the actual execution of the exterior act on 
account of some obstacle or defect on the part of the faculty or instrument 
wherein the act resides.?" 

The third example represents a stunning remark about dissimilar kinds of 
shame and is found in Mair's account of acceptable and unacceptable forms of 
kissing in the context of Mair's treatment of Q. 20. One of the acceptable forms 
of kissing is the chaste kissing between a husband and a wife—kissing intended 
to promote the good of faith or offspring. It is thus permissible for husband and 
wife to resort to joy and kissing for chaste goals. "Shame is not always an indica- 
tion of guilt,” Mair says. “I blush on account of gross excrement, if someone hap- 
pens to run into me while I empty my belly in the field.”?8 Mair's hilarious remark 
evokes the kind of human situation one reads about in satirical lay literature 
such as Boccaccio’s Decameron or Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantagruel. The fact 
that Mair makes this remark in a formal academic context suggests a refreshing 
change of perspective in scholastic discourse characterized by openness to what 
is contingent, unique and, oftentimes, pathetic and ridiculous in human affairs. 


v Select Problems 


In what follows, I turn to some select problems pursued by Mair in the 
1530-edition of his treatment of enjoyment and use.?? I have chosen the prob- 
lems as a way of illustrating the richness and complexity of Mair's work in sys- 
tematic theology, on the one hand, and the breadth and acuity of Mair's 
engagement with the numerous issues surrounding the concept of beatific 
enjoyment, on the other. 


Loving God above All and the Possibility of Hating God 
According to Mair, only God is to be loved/enjoyed above all things and only 
creatures are to be used. This essentially Augustinian thesis is present in both 
the 1519- and 1530-edition of Mair’s account of enjoyment and use.?? In the 
1530-edition, in particular, Mair states that our enjoyment of the divine being 
is the highest form of love we are capable of (excelcissimus amor a nobis 


27 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 13, fol. 2orb. 

28 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 20, fol. 27va. 

29 Fora more detailed discussion of Mair's treatment of enjoyment and use in the 1519-edi- 
tion, see Kitanov, Slotemaker and Witt, “John Major's (Mair’s) Commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard,” 395-409, at 395-409. 

3o Mair, In primum Sent (1519), d.1, q. 5, fol. 21vb; Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 10va. 
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emanans).?! Furthermore, Mair distinguishes four different ways or modes of 
loving one thing more than another. The first of them is natural and God-given 
self-love, the kind of love which motivates us to seek what is indispensable for 
our souls and bodies. The second involves simply loving one thing more 
intensely or vehemently than another. The third consists of loving one thing 
more than another on account of some expected utility or expediency 
(commoditate). As an example of this kind of utility- or expediency-based lov- 
ing Mair considers the preference which a bishop bestows upon his apostolic 
successor on account of the gravity of the pastoral care associated with episco- 
pal responsibility. In such a case, the bishop favors the successor more than a 
virtuous friend the bishop happens to love fondly. The fourth represents a kind 
of proper esteem (modo appreciative plus unam rem quam aliam diligimus) 
insofar as we love one thing more than another precisely because we attach a 
greater worth to it.?? 

Mair maintains that we ought to love God in harmony with the third and 
fourth modes of loving one thing more than another. The third mode requires 
us to wish that God has every perfection characteristic of God's nature—viz. 
omnipotence, infinity, heavenly intelligence, moral goodness, etc. In essence, 
the third mode of loving God demands that we simply want God, and only 
God, to be God. The fourth mode of loving God, on the other hand, calls for an 
even more profound appreciation of God's eternal being; it calls for our 
acknowledgment of the fundamental axiological difference between God and 
human beings in particular. This difference is reflected, among other things, in 
the fact that we displease others much faster than we displease God as well as 
in the fact that, unlike God, we are always more eager to retaliate for a suffered 
injury rather than to seek another human being's repentance.?? 

However, we are not expected to love God according to the first mode since 
self-love is deeply ingrained in us and is inextricable. We are also not required 
to love God more intensely than anything other than God because the evan- 
gelical command to love God and neighbor (and loving God and neighbor is a 
single act) does not prescribe any specific degree of affection. In Mair's view, 
even the minutest degree or amount of loving God suffices to fulfill the divine 
command.?^ But is Mair's interpretation of the evangelical command correct? 
Mair considers several objections to his interpretation. According to the first 
objection, nobody would be able to fulfill the divine command with respect to 


31 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 10va. 
1530 
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32 Mair, In primum Sent , d. 1, q. 2, fol. 10va-b. 


33 Mair, In primum Sent , d. 1, q. 2, fol. 10vb. 
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God's work of conciliation because there is always a midpoint (medietas gradus) 
to any given degree of love. Presumably, the point of the objection is that one 
can always do less than the expected minimum and thus fall short of fulfilling 
the divine command. The second objection states that an act of omission with 
respect to the divine command would not be a sin because— given an infinite 
amount of degrees of fulfillment of the command arranged according to the 
rule of geometrical proportion—there will be a corresponding open-ended 
order of degrees of omission such that for any specified degree of omission a 
smaller degree can always be given. As a result, an infinitely small degree of 
omission would be an infinitely small sin, which is absurd. The last objection 
asserts that to love God with all one's heart, soul and mind actually means to 
love Him to the highest degree one is capable of (quid autem est hoc nisi totali- 
tate gradus amoris possibili ab te aliciendi).95 

Mair's response to the first objection is very dense and difficult to interpret. 
He may be understood as saying that what matters most to God's election is the 
determinate intention to apply one's will in curbing one's passions. As long as 
the illicit thought of doing less than what one knows is their best has been 
suppressed, one needs not worry about whether one has fallen short of fulfill- 
ing the divine command. In answer to the second objection, Mair points out 
that the gravity of omission is measured not on the basis of the degree of the 
positive act which one is obligated to perform since God has not prescribed 
any such degree. Rather, the gravity of omission is measured on the ground of 
the obligation itself and in light of the circumstances surrounding the act, cir- 
cumstances which attenuate or aggravate the sin of omission. Thus, according 
to Mair, it is a grave sin to not give alms to a destitute rascal but an even greater 
sin to not offer help to a man of significant value to the republic. In response to 
the last objection, Mair states that he has sufficiently explained his exposition 
of the Gospel. Clearly, the third objection amounts to no more than a simple 
disagreement regarding how to interpret the expression “toto corde, tota anima, 
tota mente.” For the hypothetical objector, this expression suggests that loving 
God is a matter of degree, a point that Mair denies.?6 

What is hatred and is hatred of God possible? Mair devotes the final ques- 
tion of his account of enjoyment and use in the 1530-edition to a detailed 
analysis of the issue of hating God. Mair defines hatred along Aristotelian lines 
as the act whereby we want evil or misery to befall upon another or we want 
the other not to exist at all. According to Mair, it is possible to hate God. 
However, he qualifies this claim significantly by arguing that we cannot hate 


35 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d.1, q. 2, fol. 10vb. 
36 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 10vb. 
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God if we were to apprehend God in the fullness of His majesty and greatness. 
In other words, we cannot hate God as such. Mair thinks that the very possibil- 
ity of hating God is predicated upon a lopsided perception of God or of our 
own self in relation to God. Thus, we can hate God if we perceive Him nega- 
tively as an avenger and punisher of sin. We could even hate God as a giver and 
sustainer of life in situations of excessive frustration with the tediousness of 
life as in the cases of Judas Iscariot, Mithridates the Great, Hannibal and Cato 
the Younger, all of whom are known to have committed or attempted suicide. 
Moreover, it is even possible for our will not to love God under the aspect of 
God's infinite goodness, but only if God permits it.3” 

Perhaps the most interesting objection to Mair's account of the possibility 
of hating God is the one that asks how love and hatred of God can exist simul- 
taneously in the same individual, e.g. how can I at once both love and hate God 
(sic eum simul diligam et odero) if it is true that one can love God for His maj- 
esty and greatness and yet hate God for punishing the sinner with eternal tor- 
ment. In response to the objection, Mair states that the case at hand would 
entail a logical contradiction if loving God here meant wanting for God to exist 
whereas hating God meant wanting for God not to exist. Actually, hatred and 
love mean something quite different in this case. Hating God means wanting 
God not to be an avenger of sin whereas loving God means wanting God to be 
great. Evidently, there is nothing logically contradictory about wanting God 
not to be an avenger of sin and wanting God to be great since God can be great 
without being an avenger. In the effort to achieve greater conceptual clarity in 
this matter, Mair recommends: "Extricate the nominal essence (quid nominis) 
of hatred and compare its definition with that of love and then you will be able 
to explore clearly whether there is any repugnancy.”38 


Loving Socrates and God through One and the Same Act 
If we must love God above all things, does that mean that loving our neighbor 
is less important than loving God? Furthermore, if the relationship between 
loving God and loving our neighbor represents a relationship of means to ends, 
as suggested by Mair's formulation of Q. 10, does it follow that we must use our 
neighbor for the sake of loving God? Such challenging questions present them- 
selves naturally already in connection with Augustine's original discussion 
of enjoyment and use in On Christian Doctrine, and these questions are chal- 
lenging precisely because they probe whether Augustine's Christian ethics is 


37 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 21, fols. 27vb—28ra. 
38 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 21, fol. 28ra. 
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essentially theocratic,?? on the one hand, and utilitarian,*° on the other. Mair's 
claim that we love God and neighbor through one and the same act— defended 
in both the 1519- and 1530-editions—can be construed as saying that love of 
God and love of neighbor are actually inseparable. How does Mair defend this 
claim and what objections is this claim open to? 

Mair's defense of the claim that we love God and neighbor through one and 
the same act relies on three assumptions. The first is that the object of intel- 
lectual assent can be complex—e.g. a syllogism consisting of premises and 
conclusions taken as a whole. This assumption is in fact the third conclusion of 
Q. 9 and is demonstrated by Mair in the body of the question.*! The second 
assumption is that the will can want something as a means to another as when 
we want to take bitter medicine for the sake of health. The third assumption is 
that the will can—on account of its intrinsic freedom— have an act with 
respect to a complex object such as the one captured in the inference "Socrates 
is to be loved on account of God, ergo we are bound to love an enemy"? 

Mair subjects his claim (i.e. the chief conclusion of the question) to many 
objections, the majority of which rest on problematic consequences drawn 
from the claim and some of which appear as arguments ad oppositum.^? The 
following three sequitur-type objections and Mair's corresponding replies will 
demonstrate the depth and complexity of Mair's dialectical investigation. 
According to the first objection, Mair's claim leads to the conclusion that using 
something created is at once an enjoyment of God. However, if use and enjoy- 
ment differ specifically (the specific difference of use being love propter aliud 
whereas the specific difference of enjoyment being love propter se), then they 
must also differ numerically. The second objection (sixth in Mair's order) 
points out that the act through which one loves God and something other than 
God can be carried out without thinking about God at all. For example, a priest 
can perform a religious service merely by habit, without pausing to reflect at all 


39 Fora detailed discussion of Augustine's own struggle with this problem in light of the 
evolution of Augustine's thought, see Oliver O'Donovan, “Usus and Fruitio in Augustine, 
De Doctrina Christiana 1,” Journal of Theological Studies 33 (1982): 361-397. 

40 Although it is certainly anachronistic to describe Augustine's ethics as utilitarian, one 
wonders whether Augustine's reflections regarding enjoyment and use taken in isolation 
do not in fact entail the plausible conclusion that anything is justifiable in our treatment 
of our fellow human beings as long as it is motivated by the love of God. 

41 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 9, fol. 16vb. 

42 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 10, fol. 17rb-va. 

43  Inthei1519-edition, the two types of objection are clearly differentiated in the form of 13 
sequitur-arguments given prior to a set of 6 contra-arguments. See Mair, In primum. Sent 
(1519), fols. 18vb-19rb. 
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on the meaning of the service as a form of divine worship. In such a case, one 
can hardly be said to love God. The third objection (ninth in Mair's order) sug- 
gests that an enjoyment that is simultaneously an act of use must be prized 
higher than (prestantior) the simple enjoyment of God alone.^* 

Oddly, Mair's response to the first of the aforementioned sequitur-type objec- 
tions is contained in the body of the objection as an attempt to explain how 
(fortasse dicis (et ita dicendum est)) two different descriptions can be applied to 
different aspects of one and the same thing. According to Mair, the specific differ- 
ences of enjoyment and use can apply to the same act of volition in exactly the 
same manner in which relative terms can be verified of the same thing, as, e.g., 
when father and son are true of the same person or double and half are true of the 
same number. In response to the second objection, Mair states that a genuine 
act of enjoyment is actually (actualiter), not merely routinely (habitualiter), 
directed at God. However, many actions initially propelled by the love of God can 
be continued—absent that love—by habit and under the force of inertia 
(ex habitu et impetu impresso) just as a careless priest celebrates the early morning 
service.^6 Mair's answer to the third objection consists of three propositions each 
of which is demonstrated on its own. The first proposition states that an intense 
form of use is more valuable and meritorious than a meager form of enjoyment 
(exilis fruitio). The second proposition maintains that the mere enjoyment of God 
must be prized higher and considered more meritorious than an act of mere use. 
According to Mair, it is justifiably doubtful whether a relative act of enjoyment 
and use is worthier and more meritorious than a mere enjoyment and he adds 
that one can argue on both sides of the case (utrinque argumentaberis). Mair him- 
self argues that although the two acts are equally intense, they must nevertheless 
be specifically distinct because their corresponding objects differ—God being the 
object of mere enjoyment and God and the world as a whole (Deus et totus 
mundus) being the object of the relative act. Since no two specifically distinct acts 
can be equally perfect, it follows that the relative act—considering the broader 
scope of its object—must be more perfect than the act of mere enjoyment.*” 


The Value of Difficult Morally Good Acts 
Mair discusses the subject of difficult morally good acts in Q. 8. What interests 
Mair is whether difficult morally good acts are more laudable and meritorious*® 


44 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 10, fol. r7va—b. 

45 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 10, fol. 17va. 

46 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 10, fols. 17vb-18ra. 

47 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 10, fols. 17vb-18ra. 

48 For Mair, both sound ethics and theology require that meritorious acts must also be mor- 
ally good acts. See Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 1, ad 3, fol. 10vb. 
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than less difficult ones. Mair answers the question affirmatively on the basis of 
Aristotle's dictum that virtue and art are concerned with difficult things. "Given 
the opposite," Mair says, "an act of martyrdom will not be more meritorious 
than reciting a single psalm nor reciting the whole psalterium will be more 
meritorious than reciting a single one.’*9 According to Mair, difficult acts 
require greater volitional effort (conatus voluntatis). Thus, the magnitude of 
the merit depends on the magnitude of the volitional effort. In essence, Mair 
articulates the following general principle of desert on which any sound theo- 
logical ethics must be based— the stronger the effort of the will the greater the 
merit of the act. Mair's dialectical investigation of this principle resembles in 
great part the technique of testing the universal applicability of moral rules by 
means of counter-examples. Two of Mair's objections are especially interesting 
in this regard. 

The first objection states that if a human being and an angel employ an 
equal amount of volitional effort for an equal amount of time, then their merit 
must be equal. Yet, the overall duration of angels' journey to beatitude (tempus 
viae) is much shorter than that of humans. It follows that an adult human 
being who has achieved beatitude enjoys a greater beatitude than an angel. 
Mair responds to this objection by distinguishing the different axiological sta- 
tus of humans and angels, and argues by analogy that just as a king gives greater 
stipend and premium to a chieftain than to an ordinary soldier for equal labor 
and utility, so also God is more accepting of angelic than human acts.5° 

The second objection points out that an immoderate member of the Roman 
curia (curialista) who subjects himself to fasting on the Feast of John the 
Baptist merits more than a morally good hermit (eremita) who is accustomed 
to fasting. According to Mair's principle, the former man's fasting requires 
greater volitional effort because the achievement is more demanding for an 
individual not used to continuous self-restraint. The fasting of the hermit, on 
the other hand, requires lesser volitional effort because the hermit's condition- 
ing makes it easier for him to fast.?! In answering the objection, Mair distin- 
guishes between being immoderate by no fault of one's own (sine culpa sua) 
and being immoderate by one's own fault (cum culpa personale). If, indeed, the 
member of the curia is immoderate by no fault of his own but because of 
the influence of heaven, or on account of his ancestors, or as a result of his 
choleric temperament (complexio), then he does merit more than the hermit 
since he is bound to experience a greater difficulty in overcoming his character- 
istic propensity to self-indulgence. The same is true also of a beautiful woman 


49 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 8, fol. 16rb. 
50 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 8, fol. 16rb. 
51 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 8, fol. 16va. 
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who is more prone to sexual intercourse than another woman even though 
both women abstain to the same degree. However, if the difficulty of overcom- 
ing one's inclination to self-indulgence is due to one's own fault, as is often the 
case with those who live in the Roman curia, then one does not merit more 
than a good hermit. Mair adds that although the ease with which the hermit 
fasts increases every day that does not entail a gradual, day-by-day decrease of 
merit. Rather, the hermit merits on his first day of fasting just as much as the 
member of the curia, providing that both experience the same amount of 
difficulty? 


Wanting the Unknown 
The question whether the will can lean toward the unknown (incognitum) arises 
in the context of Mair's discussion of the noetic character of volitions and is 
prompted by St Augustine's thesis that we cannot love the unknown, a thesis 
defended at length in De Trinitate, Book x. In both the 1519- and 1530-editions, 
Mair points out that, according to the commonly held view (modus communis), 
no volition is cognition (notitia). As the exception to this view Mair presents 
the opinion of the 14th-century Franciscan theologian, Adam Wodeham. 
Wodeham is known for proposing the controversial theory that appetitive acts, 
such as volitions and emotional phenomena, are essentially cognitions.5? The 
key objection against Wodeham's theory in Mair's account is that the theory 
violates the principle of parsimony. Why multiply entities unnecessarily by 
increasing the number of cognitions with respect to one and the same object? 
If, as Wodeham maintains, volition requires cognition for its occurrence (as its 
partial efficient cause),5*^ why complicate the causal analysis by insisting that 
the volition must be in some way similar to the antecedent cognition or that it 
must "copy" 55 the content of that cognition? Whether an act of volition has 


52 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 8, fol. 16va—b. 

53 For a detailed account, see Martin Pickavé, “Emotion and Cognition in Later Medieval 
Philosophy: The Case of Adam Wodeham,” in Emotion and Cognitive Life in Medieval and 
Early Modern Philosophy, (eds.) Martin Pickavé and Lisa Shapiro (Oxford: 2012), 94-115, 
esp. 99-103; Simo Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (Oxford: 2004), 
276-279; Dominik Perler, "Emotions and Cognitions: Fourteenth-Century Discussions on 
the Passions of the Soul,” Vivarium 43.2 (2005): 250—274, at 264—270. 

54 As Pickavé explains, the cognitive act causing the volition must be considered a partial, 
not a total efficient cause of the volition because otherwise the will's freedom would be 
compromised. See Pickavé, "Emotion and Cognition in Later Medieval Philosophy," 101, 
n. 23. 

55 Pickavé calls—very aptly, in my opinion—this sharing of cognitive content “Wodeham’s 
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cognitive character or not makes no difference with regard to the causal mech- 
anism itself. The cognitive act would still cause the volition— providing that 
the will cooperates—even if the volition had no cognitive character whatso- 
ever. On the other hand, if the volition—taken on its own—is already some 
king of cognition, then it is superfluous to posit another, prior cognition.56 
According to Mair, the principle of parsimony would apply if Wodeham is 
merely multiplying one and the same thing (idem multiplicare) rather than 
using the same denomination (i.e. cognition) to pick out something quite 
different. Yet, Mair does think that the aforementioned objection has merit 
insofar as it divulges an inconsistency in Wodeham's overall account of men- 
tal causation. Wodeham maintains, for instance, that sensations are immedi- 
ately received in the intellective soul; it is thus superfluous to posit an 
intuitive cognition of a sensible object other than the exterior sensation 
itself and its reception in the intellect. Why could not Wodeham say the 
same thing about volitions? Why is it necessary to include the content of an 
antecedent cognition in its corresponding volition if—just as in the case of 
sensations immediately causing judgments in the intellect —the antecedent 
cognition suffices for a volition to take place? After all, Wodeham grants that 
there is a single subject receptive of both cognitions and volitions (idem est 
susceptivum intellectionis et volitionis secundum eum).5 In sum, in Mair's 
view, Wodeham is not so much multiplying entities as he is augmenting the 
labor cognitions perform. In other words, if the antecedent cognition causes 
a judgment in the intellect, why replicate the judgment by including it in the 
occurrent volition?>* Furthermore, assuming that a cognitive volition does 
not merely copy the content of the antecedent cognition but also adds some- 
thing more to our knowledge of the object,?? it is possible, Mair argues, that 
an individual who happens to know another person without having any feel- 
ings of love or hatred with respect to her knows that person more after fall- 
ing in love with her (plus cognosceret quam antea). Mair ventures to show 
how Wodeham might respond to this argument but he is ultimately uncon- 
vinced by Wodeham’s reasoning and embraces the common opinion according 
to which no volition is cognition. According to Mair's appraisal, Wodeham's 


56 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 18va. 

57 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 18va. 

58 The main reason for doing so, according to Pickavé, is to come to terms with the peculiar 
or higher-level intentionality of volitions. See Pickavé, "Emotion and Cognition in Later 
Medieval Philosophy,” 107-108. 

59 For the origin of this line of critique in Gregory of Rimini and how this critique is to be 
understood, see Pickavé, "Emotion and Cognition in Later Medieval Philosophy,” 111-112. 
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arguments are of little help in establishing the truth of Wodeham's view 
(rationes pro hac opinione modici sunt momenti).90 

In his typical fashion, Mair resumes the dialectical investigation by rehears- 
ing two arguments Wodeham would make if it were true that no volition is 
cognition. According to the first argument, the will would be blind because its 
own act would know nothing about its object (nihil cognosceret per actum 
suum de obiecto). According to the second argument, an individual could be 
blessed without seeing or knowing God. In response to the first argument, 
Mair claims that the faculty of the will knows its proper object, not by means 
of an act of volition, but by means of an act of the intellect (per intellectionem 
est cognitiva), and this is possible precisely because the intellect and the will 
are ontologically the same thing. In response to the second argument, Mair 
claims that it is possible—de potentia Dei absoluta—for an individual to expe- 
rience beatitude without seeing and knowing God. It is even possible for an 
individual to experience a beatific vision without having an act of love with 
respect to God. It is clear that central to Mair's responses is the conviction that 
there exists a definite division of labor between intellect and will, which is why 
God can suspend the act of the intellect without suspending the act of the will 
and vice versa. Moreover, Mair believes that God can also disconnect an act of 
cognition or an act of volition from their corresponding object, so much so 
that an individual can have an act of love without at the same time knowing 
and loving anything specific.® 

Although Mair rejects Wodeham’s theory of the cognitive character of voli- 
tions, Mair acknowledges that the theory is Wodeham’s failed attempt to 
explain how the will can lean toward x if x is entirely unknown. This acknowl- 
edgment is perhaps the reason why Mair devotes an entire question to this 
problem (Q. 12) in the 1530-edition. Mair’s response to the question whether 
the will can lean toward the unknown comes in the form of three conclusions. 
The first conclusion states that the will cannot have any act of velle or nolle 
with respect to an unknown extrinsic object. This conclusion is based on the 
authority of St Augustine but is also supported by Aristotle. The second con- 
clusion says that an act of the will is cognized if it is also wanted (volitus) or 
un-wanted (nolitus). The second conclusion is made true by experience 
because we experience ourselves wanting when we want something. The third 
conclusion—characterized by Mair as probable—asserts that the will wants 
something (say, x) and does not know it (x) (voluntas aliquid vult, et illud non 
cognoscit). If the opposite is taken for granted—viz. that the will knows x when 
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it wants x—the intellect would be crowded with reflex cognitions (notitiis 
reflexis refertus). But this is contrary to experience, Mair says, because we can 
have a direct cognition without an accompanying reflex cognition. To show 
why the intellect would be crowded with reflex cognitions, Mair gives the 
example of Socrates having a direct cognition of whiteness. Mair argues that 
either the will cooperates with the production of the first or the posterior reflex 
cognition or the intellect and the object alone naturally bring it about. Now, if 
the reflex cognition was produced by the intellect and the object alone, it 
would follow that the direct cognition cannot occur without its corresponding 
reflex cognition because—in their capacity of natural causes—nothing pre- 
vents the intellect and the object from bringing about more and more reflex 
cognitions spontaneously (an infinite concatenation of such, in fact) once the 
initial direct cognition has occurred and has been registered as an object by 
the intellect. If this scenario is absurd, then one must concur that reflex cogni- 
tions require the cooperation of the will and cannot occur without it.9? 

The point of Mair's argument seems to me to be that reflex acts of cognition 
require volitional effort and do not occur spontaneously. If such acts did occur 
spontaneously, i.e. without the will’s involvement, then there will be an infinite 
series of such acts since there will be nothing preventing them from occurring 
once some initial cognition has taken place. Central to understanding Mair's 
argument is also the false assumption that a direct act of cognition cannot 
occur without a reflex one, and this assumption plays a key role in inferring an 
infinite series of reflex acts. Thus, just as there can be a direct cognition with- 
out a corresponding reflex one, so there can also be a direct volition without a 
corresponding reflex one. Therefore, in the case of Socrates having a direct 
cognition of whiteness, Socrates also has a corresponding direct volition with 
respect to whiteness. Presumably, whiteness itself is not distinctly known 
within the scope of the direct cognition alone, so, in a sense, the object of the 
will in this case is something unknown (incognitum). 

Mair presents and examines seven arguments against his first conclusion 
and five arguments against his third conclusion. A more solid grasp of Mair's 
view of the will's intentionality can be gained by looking at some of the more 
ingenious counter-arguments and Mair's corresponding replies. The first argu- 
ment against the first conclusion points out that since the intellect is obedient 
to the will, the will can want the intellect to have no cognition whatsoever with 
respect to some external object. Therefore, the will can have an act with respect 
to such an object. The second argument claims that we often want to know 
things that we do not know. Thus, the will can command the intellect to inquire 
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regarding some unknown subject-matter. The third argument states that just 
as the sensitive appetite can lean toward a sensible object without any ante- 
cedent sensation so also the will can lean toward something without any prior 
cognition. That one can naturally desire a given sensible object without a 
prior sensation is clear—the argument goes—in the case of someone who is 
famished or very thirsty. The last seventh argument against the first conclusion 
is based on the case of a Socrates gone mad. Assume that Socrates loves God 
intensely but that he also goes mad. According to the argument, the madness 
will diminish Socrates' cognitive capacity without at the same time destroying 
his volitional capacity. In this case, Socrates will continue to love God without 
actually knowing anything about God.9? 

Mair agrees with the assumption of the first argument—viz. that the intel- 
lect must obey the will. He adds, however, that if the intellect must obey the 
will, so also the will must obey itself and, consequently, preclude itself from 
acting. In the absence of an external object presented by intellect to the will, 
the will would be totally blind and would subsequently lapse into a mode of 
inactivity. In response to the second argument, Mair explains that inquiry 
into some previously unknown subject-matter always presupposes some 
antecedent imperfect cognition. He gives the example of trying to recall pre- 
cisely where he had seen Socrates yesterday by first recalling all the places he 
had visited that day. He also points out that if one wants to know demonstra- 
tively why the sum of the angles of a triangle equals the sum of two right 
angles, one must at least know imperfectly something in advance about tri- 
angles and angles. In reply to the third argument, Mair simply denies that the 
sensitive appetite can crave anything at all without a prior sensation. Neither 
a horse nor an ox can crave drink or food without a prior sensation based on 
intuitive or abstractive cognition. Neither would a goat enter an open garden 
unless it recalls the herbs it has grazed on there at some earlier time. One may 
retort to this by saying that prior to sensing any given food the sensitive appe- 
tite can at least be said to crave nourishment. In response to this, Mair main- 
tains that all that is experienced in such a case is emptiness and bodily 
weakness but this is not the same as craving something particular.6+ Mair's 
reply to the "Socrates gone mad argument" is that the argument fails to show 
that there can be a sane Socrates who at the same time wants something and 
is ignorant of what itis that he wants (non habes hominem rationis compotem 
volentem et non cognoscentem). Furthermore, if madness were to diminish 
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Socrates' cognitive capacity, Socrates' volitional capacity would be extinguished 
as well because intellect and will depend upon each other.55 

Now, one might object to Mair's third conclusion by pointing out that if we 
frequently reflect upon the acts of our soul—as is clear from experience and as 
Mair's second conclusion asserts—then there is no need to maintain that the 
will can want something unknown in the intellect.96 Mair responds that it is 
easier for the will to have an act of velle or nolle with respect to what is already 
clearly and distinctly understood. Sometimes, however, the command of the 
will is required for the production of a novel cognition with respect to some- 
thing previously unknown. In this special case, what is wanted by the will is 
not cognized by the intellect in advance either temporally or naturally.9? 


Freedom of the Will and Volitional Functioning 

Mair supplements his account of human freedom (Q. 3) with separate accounts 
of the functioning of the will in the conditions of the beatific vision of God 
(Q. 4), in terms of the will's ability to cause its own acts in a successive and 
sudden manner (Q. 6 - Q. 18), and with respect to circumstances of coercion, 
necessitation and obstruction (Q. 7 = Q. 19). As is clear from the brief epilogue 
to Q. 7, Mair must have thought of his separate treatments of specific aspects 
of volitional functioning as constituting a unified subject-matter. The epilogue 
is basically a neat summary of Mair's view of the will as both patient and agent 
with respect to its own acts.58 

Having argued in defense of human freedom, Mair asks whether the will 
freely enjoys the clearly seen God. The complete phrasing of Mair's question 
suggests a deep-seated concern that the will is not—absolutely speaking— 
free. How so? Mair states that if the willis not free with respect to the clearly 
seen God, then the will is not free with respect to any other object whatso- 
ever. Mair's answer to the chief question consists of a preamble and three 
conclusions. The preamble contains a familiar distinction between the will's 
liberty of contradiction and the will's liberty of contrariety. According to 
Mair's explanation, the liberty of contradiction involves the will's ability to 
elicit or abstain from eliciting an act of velle or an act of nolle. The liberty of 
contrariety, on the other hand, is the will's ability to have both pleasure 
(delectatio) and hatred (odium) with respect to an object. Mair states that 
many deny that the will has liberty of contrariety and say that the will is of 
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itself (ex se) determined with regard to the specification of the act (quoad 
specificationem actus); this means, Mair adds, that if the will wants some- 
thing, then it does so of necessity and cannot want against it. This is in fact 
the sense in which the will is determined with respect to beatitude in gen- 
eral. Thus, whenever the will elicits an act with respect to beatitude, this act 
is of necessity one of velle. Likewise, whenever the will elicits an act with 
respect to misery, this act is of necessity one of nolle. However, the will is free 
with regard to the exercise of the act (quantum ad exercitium actus) insofar 
as the will does not always want beatitude. Others prefer to say, Mair notes, 
that the will simply wants beatitude of necessity.9? 

Mair's three conclusions do not deliver a direct response to the chief ques- 
tion. They aim, rather, to establish the indispensable conditions for the realiza- 
tion of heavenly beatitude: (1) the influence of the light of glory; (2) the active 
participation of both intellect and will—the intellect contributing effectively 
to the occurrence of an act of intuitive cognition and the will contributing 
effectively to the occurrence of an act of love; (3) pleasure, and (4) security. 
Mair points out that the necessity of an uplifting of the created intellect through 
the light of glory has already been proven in the Clementine Constitutions 
(Clementina de hereticis ad nostrum). What seems to matter most to Mair, how- 
ever, is that the intellect and the will of the blessed are not merely passive 
recipients of the light of glory but contribute actively to the experience of 
beatitude."? Given the influence of the light of glory and one's active involve- 
ment in the actualization of beatitude, Mair thinks that it is superfluous to 
assume the existence of some additional pleasure and vision caused solely by 
God." Nonetheless, Mair admits that conclusions contradictory to his own are 


69 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 4, fol. 12va. Note that the account of the will's relation 
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not entirely improbable. He then refutes several arguments attributed to 
William of Ockham in defense of the thesis that beatitude is caused solely by 
God.” 

Granted that the blessed are not merely passive with respect to their beati- 
tude but contribute actively to its realization, do they love God freely or not? 
Mair maintains that anyone who sees God clearly loves God by way of neces- 
sity. Mair offers the following analogical argument in defense of the necessity 
of loving God in the circumstances of the face-to-face vision of God. The key 
premise of this argument is that the more clearly a beautiful object is seen 
the harder it is to look away. Analogically, the greater the object’s goodness 
the harder it is for the will to refrain from wanting it. Mair gives the example 
of Helen of Sparta whose beauty is said to have captivated men so much that 
they could not stand to look away. A fortiori, Mair argues, since Helen’s beauty 
pales in comparison with the beauty of the lowest of angels, a separated soul 
would experience an even greater difficulty looking away from that angel 
than any man may experience while staring at Helen. If one now imagines an 
infinite number of angels created by God and arranged in an ascending order 
of levels of beauty, with the lowest angel at one end and God at the other, the 
ascent of one’s gaze from lower to higher levels of beauty would be accompa- 
nied by gradual increase of attraction to the point where one would no longer 
be able to resist the pull of beauty"? The conclusion of this essentially 
Platonic argument is also corroborated by the claim that nobody is capable of 
desiring eternal misery, especially if one could see clearly the suffering of the 
damned.”4 

Mair considers at least six arguments for the opposite contingency-thesis 
but finds them unsuccessful (verumtamen non sunt efficaces). Furthermore, 
Mair argues that the blessed are secure in their beatitude and explains that this 
security takes the form of the reassuring judgment (iudicium) that God will 
perpetually maintain the beatific acts of all those who are blessed. The blessed 
enjoy a singular intuitive vision of God and God only. This beatific vision is 
perpetual neither on account of its own nature nor on account of something 
else intrinsic to the vision itself but on account of God’s good will. The singular 
intuitive vision of God alone is still compatible with and, in actuality, accom- 
panied by multiple visions of created things, visions which depend on the good 
will of the blessed.”5 
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Mair's view about the state of the willin heaven is consistent with his overall 
understanding of the will's functioning. According to Mair, it is impossible to 
coerce the will (nullo modo potest cogi). However, the will can be necessitated 
by God (a Deo potest necessitari) but not by any created agent with respect to 
its elicited or commanded acts. All the same, the eliciting of an act can be 
hindered (difficultari) to the point of being made remiss or being obstructed 
altogether." Mair's account of the functioning of the will requires further com- 
mentary. First, it is quite clear that Mair wants to distinguish between coercion 
and volitional necessitation. According to Mair, the verbs cogi and violentari 
are often used interchangeably even though it is more appropriate to apply 
cogi to animate beings alone. However, the generic meaning of violentari does 
carry over to cogi insofar as both instances of coercio and violentia involve the 
idea that the principle of suffered action is external to the patient. The generic 
meaning of violentari, which, as I said, carries over to cogi, shows also why the 
will cannot be coerced. This is obviously because the will cannot be forced to 
elicit an act as if from the “outside.” The will can be inclined, Mair says, but 
never coerced. Even when God impedes the eliciting of an act of volition by 
not collaborating with the will, this does not count as an instance of coercion 
because coercion must involve some kind of opposition to the will itself and, 
in this particular case, there is no opposition. Taking God out of the equation, 
a typical instance of coercion such as forcing one's hand to strike someone can 
only affect one's bodily organ, not one's will. In a situation like this—given that 
one's will is not involved at all—it is fair to say that the action of striking is not 
one's action." The will cannot be coerced but it can be necessitated and com- 
pelled at least by God, if not by any other created agent or by itself (ex se). Mair 
holds that the will can be necessitated and compelled for obvious theological 
reasons—e.g. the perpetual beatitude of the blessed and the perpetual suffer- 
ing of the damned, God's unique ability to create and conserve an act of velle 
or nolle in any given individual or to effectively thrust the will toward its own 
act “just as the charioteer urges the horse to pull the chariot." 

Unlike coercion, volitional obstruction or facilitation is possible and does 
not require special divine influence or intervention. Mair explains what it 
means for a potency to be obstructed or facilitated by analogy with the descent 
of heavy bodies. The descent of a heavy body can vary in velocity depending on 
the degree of resistance of the medium through which the body happens to 
fall—viz. smaller velocity in the case of water and greater velocity in the case 
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of air. On the basis of the idea of the proportionality between the degree of 
force applied by the agent and the degree of resistance exerted by the patient, 
Mair also stipulates that the smaller the proportion between agent and patient 
the greater the difficulty of the action. In the case of God, especially, nothing 
can obstruct God's action because God's power surpasses any conceivable 
degree of resistance by an infinite amount.?? 

If the eliciting of an act of the will can be obstructed or facilitated, it follows 
that one should distinguish between difficult and less difficult volitions. Why is 
it so significant to Mair to make such a distinction? It is significant because 
Mair's Christian ethics must accommodate heroic virtue. Mair therefore says 
that “it was harder for St. Vincent to want to stand on burning coal or for St. 
Laurence to burn on an ignited grill than it was for Socrates to want to lift up a 
bean or drink when thirsty.” If this was not so, then there would be no justifica- 
tion for praising the saints as individuals of extraordinary virtue. One might 
respond "and not without color according to Mair, that it is just as easy to 
want to suffer pain as itisto want to drink when thirsty. It is not the willing that 
is difficult but the actual execution of one's intentions. What makes the actions 
of the saints more meritorious than those of ordinary believers is that the 
saints were willing to endure pain and torture rather than renounce their 
faith.8° Mair retorts that—given St. Laurence's reluctance to renounce the 
Christian faith and the possibility that the saint had no desire to suffer death— 
the act of not wanting to renounce one’s faith is still more difficult than the act 
of wanting to eat for God’s sake. Furthermore, it is much harder for an indi- 
vidual to want to suffer terrible death or infernal pain than it is to want to live. 
Likewise, experience teaches us that it is much harder to want to keep one’s 
hand exposed to open fire than to keep it afloat in midair or to willingly resist 
a vehement temptation than to desire drink when thirsty.?! 

Mair provides two more reasons for insisting that the activity of the will can 
be obstructed. The first reason stems from the Augustinian insight that the will 
can undergo internal conflict as a result of opposed volitions (unus actus diffi- 
cultatem facit respectu alterius actus). Mair illustrates the idea of such conflict 
with the example of the opposition between natural un-premeditated and 
freely embraced or elective self-love, on the one hand, and the desire to suffer 
death, on the other. This kind of internal conflict explains why it is so much 
harder for humans in general to wish death to themselves than to others of 


79 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 7, fol. 15rb. 
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their own kind.8? The second reason is that the functioning of the will can be 
hindered or impeded through powerful corporeal experience (potest difficul- 
tari a sensualitate in sui actus elicitione). Such hindrance or impediment can 
take two different forms. Anticipating the modern legal concept of temporary 
insanity (precipicium tempore usus rationis), Mair points out that the experi- 
ence of excessive pain can affect the intellect beyond the possibility of recu- 
peration, so much so, indeed, that one can no longer be said to will deliberately 
and freely.5? Furthermore, apart from total intellectual incapacitation, sensu- 
ality can entirely change the initial judgment of the intellect ( facit intellectum 
aliter iudicare quam iudicabat antequam adesset). According to Mair, this kind 
of effect can be observed in the case of those who are volitionally inconti- 
nent.?^ In sum, a powerful sensation can obstruct the functioning of the will by 
either entirely debilitating the intellect's deliberative capacity (actum intellec- 
tus deliberativum omnem subtrahendo) or by subverting the intellectual judg- 
ment (faciendo intellectum oblique conformiter ad sensum iudicare). Mair 
explains the mechanism underpinning both kinds of volitional impediment by 
introducing the notion of first movements of the will (motus primo primus). 
Such movements are unpremeditated and immediate volitional reactions of 
delight (laetitia mentis) or distress (tristitia et nolle naturale) caused by sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain. The will can regulate itself with respect to the influ- 
ence of the sensitive appetite and the will's own spontaneous reactions to 
sensory input only if one's reason is intact and functions properly (stante plena 
ratione in intellectu). One is, however, culpable for actions done in conditions 
of impaired rationality since such impairment is quite often one's own doing 
as is the case with actions done under the influence of intoxication or rage.55 
Finally, Mair's account of volitional functioning also encompasses a lengthy 
investigation of successive and sudden causation (Q. 6). In order to show that 
the will is capable of causing its own acts in a successive and sudden manner, 
Mair must first demonstrate that the will can serve as both recipient and pro- 
ductive cause with respect to various kinds of volitions. Mair argues that the 
will can function as a recipient with respect to its own acts on the ground that 
if the opposite was true, then I can claim falsely to have volitions that are not 
in fact my own but belong to someone else or, worse, to the King of Hell, and 
the only reason that can be given for the falsity of this claim is that these 


82 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 7, fol. 15vb. 

83 Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 7, fol. 15va-b. 

84 Foran account of Mair's understanding of the phenomenon of volitional incontinence or 
weakness of will (Gr. akrasia), see Pekka Kärkkäinen, “Conscience and Synderesis in John 
Mair's Philosophical Theology," 175-193. 
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extraneous volitions do not in fact inhere in me.96 Mair can be interpreted as 
saying that ownership of one's volitional life is an inevitable consequence of 
having a will of one's own. Tautology aside, if willing was not my own doing, 
then I should be able to say “whenever I want x, it is someone else who does the 
wanting and not me,” which is absurd. According to Mair's own account, an act 
of will or an act of cognition must inhere in the subject in order for that subject 
to be described as willing or cognizing. God can indeed produce an extraneous 
volition but unless this volition inheres in me as the subject of consciousness, 
the volition cannot be attributed to my own self in any form; it would be as if 
the volition occurred outside the horizon of my awareness or the scope of my 
involvement. Furthermore, in addition to the will being capable of receiving an 
act, the will must also be capable of actively producing an act. Mair says that 
the opposite view—viz. that the will is entirely passive and, henceforth, un- 
free—contradicts the whole of philosophy. The only argument Mair presents in 
defense of the will's activity in this context is based on Aristotle's supposition of 
the existence of an active intellect in De anima, book 111. If, as Aristotle claims, 
the intellect is active, the will must be active as well.57 The upshot of Mair's first 
two conclusions—as suggested by an objection directed at both conclusions 
taken together—is that the will can be described as both passive and active 
with respect to itself (idem esset passum et agens respectu eiusdem), a descrip- 
tion that goes against Aristotle's dictum in De generatione, book 1, part 7 that 
the "like" can never be affected by "like" because, otherwise, everything would 
move itself. Mair grants that the will is both patient and agent with respect to 
itself. This entails, of course, that the will is a self-mover, and this entailment is 
something that Mair is certainly willing to endorse. Mair notes, however, that 
Aristotle's injunction against self-motion applies to physical reality alone.88 
After having demonstrated that the will can be both patient and agent with 
respect to its own acts, Mair ventures to show that the will can cause its own 
acts both successively (or progressively) and suddenly (or instantaneously). 
The idea of intensification and remission plays a key role in Mair's arguments 
for progressive causation. Mair argues, for instance, that an act of volition can 
be intensified or weakened just as much as the corporeal vision of a distant 
body or the intuitive cognition of an object such as whiteness. Experience 
also confirms that our love of something or someone can grow stronger or 
weaker.®9 Mair offers intriguing demonstrations of instantaneous volitional 
causation. One of his arguments is based on Aristotle's assumption that vision 
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and pleasure can occur in an instant. The argument, however, also appeals to 
our experience of observing the sun's illumination of the whole horizon. Mair 
says that the successive illumination of the horizon goes against what we 
actually experience and reasons that if the illumination was in fact successive, 
then it should take an entire day to illuminate the whole horizon. Another 
argument in defense of instantaneous causation speculates that if the will did 
not have the ability to act instantaneously, then a sinner could not instantly 
detest his/her own sin. Two further arguments employ the idea of first instants 
of nature in order to show that Christ's soul was already blessed in the first 
instant of its own existence or that the good angels cognized and loved God 
already at the very first moment of their actual being.?? 

What follows is a drawn-out dialectical investigation of instantaneous voli- 
tional causation in light of some very perplexing counter-arguments and tax- 
ing examples. To give a taste of the rigor and experiment-like quality of the 
investigation, I shall mention briefly only the first counter-argument and Mair's 
corresponding reply. According to the counter-argument, the assertion of voli- 
tional instantiation entails the problematic consequence that if one could sin 
in an instant one could also sin in the very first instant of one's existence and 
do so reluctantly without being able to do anything in advance to prevent one- 
self from sinning. According to the Aristotelian dictum—omne quod est, 
quando est, necesse est esse—the sinful volition once given must be thought to 
occur of necessity. Mair agrees that one could indeed sin in the first as well as 
in every subsequent instant of one's existence but insists instead that the sinful 
volition occurs contingently insofar as something contingent is contingent in 
the very instant in which it occurs (contingens praecise est contingens in instanti 
in quo est). Mair then criticizes both William of Ockham and Adam Wodeham 
for attempting to reconcile in-compossible modalities by arguing that one 
can—freely—sin at moment t, and yet have a necessary volition at t. In a strat- 
egy reminiscent of Duns Scotus, Mair also makes an effort to disentangle the 
two different meanings of Aristotle's well-known dictum on the basis of the 
distinction between the divided and composed senses of the principle.?! 


VI Conclusion 


Ihope to have demonstrated that reading the work of a 16th-century scholastic 
author of the stature of John Mair is a valuable intellectual exercise. The text of 
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Mair's commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard can be used as a catalyst 
by anyone sufficiently curious and patient enough to probe dialectically the 
intellectual foundations and dimensions of Christian belief.9* The text is also 
historically informative insofar as it contains ample evidence of the transfor- 
mation of scholastic dialectical theology under the impact of humanist culture 
from a rather dry and impersonal rehearsal of argumentative acumen into a 
more dynamic and personal dialectical endeavor abounding in unexpected 
authorial remarks or digressions and characterized by attention to the particu- 
lar and case-specific. 

Mair's treatment of beatific enjoyment, especially, can be viewed in retro- 
spect as the crowning assessment of a long-lasting scholastic debate. 
Undoubtedly, Mair meant the treatment to be as wide-ranging as possible and 
to showcase what Mair considered to be the finest work of his medieval scho- 
lastic predecessors. A cautious reader of Mair's treatment will find sufficient 
justification for the perception of Mair as a conservative thinker. For example, 
Mair omits Durandus of St Pourgain's view on the object of beatific enjoyment 
on the ground that the view is frivolous and not worth serious consideration.9? 
Mair also criticizes Adam Wodeham for drifting away from the majority opin- 
ion that no volition is cognition and for willing to embrace a view that goes 
against the authority of St. Augustine and lacks solid argumentative support.?^ 
Yet, Mair's preference for the theologically less-controversial and reputable 
can also be construed not so much as stalwart dogmatism but as a penchant 
for what is prima facie a more reasonable theological position and for what is 
more consonant with our everyday experience. Mair's frequent appeal to 
experience is perhaps one of the most conspicuous features of his treatment. 
Furthermore, the Socrates of Mair's countless thought-experiments and imag- 
inary case scenarios can be taken as a placeholder for any ordinary human 
being playing the role of the hermit, the priest, the king, the farmer, the prel- 
ate of the Roman Curia, the beautiful woman, or the madman in life's conflict- 
ing and often intolerable circumstances. Alongside Socrates' innumerable 
incarnations in Mair's text, and particularly so in the 1530-edition of Mair's 


92 Itis possible that Mair actually expected the reader of the hundreds of folio pages of his 
Sentences commentary to determine for him/herself whether the laborious scholastic 
way of doing theology paid off in the end. See Broadie, "John Mair on the Writing of 
Theology,” 25-40; idem, “John Mair's Dialogus," 422. Mair, in fact, firmly believed that the 
scholastic way of doing theology by reading and commenting on Lombard's Sentences 
does have a significant payoff—viz. the increase of acquired faith. See Jeffrey C. Witt, 
"Acquired Faith and Mair's Theological Project,” 41—73. 
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commentary, we also hear the powerful voice of Holy Scripture brought to 
bear upon important issues of Christian theology. Mair's apprehension about 
humanist and reformed critiques of the method of scholastic systematic the- 
ology was most likely the reason why Mair's mature treatment of enjoyment 
contains numerous scriptural quotations and instances of scriptural exegesis. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding the astounding length, richness and com- 
plexity of Mair's treatment of enjoyment, there is also something to be said in 
favor of a certain economy of Mair's dialectical undertaking. Mair quite often 
says that he aims at brevity and the avoidance of tedious detail. Now and then, 
he concludes the discussion of a specific subject-matter with a summative epi- 
logue in order to facilitate the reader's navigation of the text.?5 Mair even goes 
as far as to condemn the tendency of some fellow scholastics to proliferate 
contradictory technical jargon.?9 Lastly, Mair's didactic skills transpire in the 
many memorable examples and catchy phrases. In response to our initial 
query—is there new wine in the old wineskins?—I would say: “perhaps not, 
although one finds plenty of fine Scotch" 


95 See also the epilogue of Mair's discussion of latria, dulia, and hyperdulia in Mair, In pri- 
mum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 17, fol. 24va. 

96  SeeMair's remark about Gabriel Biel’s failed attempt to resolve the verbal contradictions 
between doctors by means of appellatio rationis (Mair, In primum Sent (1530), d. 1, q. 14, fol. 
20vb). 


CHAPTER 7 


Conscience and Synderesis in John Mair's 
Philosophical Theology 


Pekka Kärkkäinen 


The following chapter will focus on how John Mair understood the psychologi- 
cal structure underlying human moral reasoning. At the center of the discus- 
sion are the concepts of synderesis and conscience. The meaning of these 
concepts is intimately bound to Mair’s understanding of how knowledge of the 
different kinds of moral norms develops in the human soul. Therefore, before 
describing Mair's view of conscience and synderesis, his use of certain pivotal 
concepts concerning moral judgment will be outlined. Following a description 
of the nature of conscience and synderesis will be a discussion of Mair’s way of 
dealing with the problems of erroneous conscience and weakness of the will, 
which elucidates how he applied his theoretical views on conscience when 
addressing traditional questions related to it 


Apprehension, Assent, and Classification of Moral Norms 


It is fair to present Mair’s view of the psychology of moral reasoning first with 
his discussion of the concept of law. In Mair’s context, the moral, juridical, 
epistemological, psychological, and metaphysical aspects of good and evil, and 
of right and wrong, were conflated in the notion of law. The concept of law was 
not merely the main concern of law schools, but also a standard topic in dis- 
cussions on ethics, theology, and human psychology, not to mention the laws 


1 In addition to different editions of Mair's commentary on the Sentences, I will use his com- 
mentary on Aristotle's Ethics from 1530. Mair published the Ethics commentary while still resid- 
ingin Paris. However, one could sense some anticipation of his return to the British Isles in 1531, 
since the dedicatory letter to the Archbishop of York, Thomas Wolsey (dated June 1st 1530), 
contains memories and praise of their common native country. Cardinal Wolsey is addressed 
in the letter as a “patron of all the erudite" (omnium litteratorum Maecenas) and the theologi- 
cal relevance of the commentary, which is said to be in accord with the Catholic faith, 
is highlighted with several examples. Mair, Ethica Aristotelis peripateticorum principis 
(Paris: 1530), fol. a1v. 
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of nature in natural philosophy, which were distinguished from, but not irrel- 
evant to, the discussions of moral and juridical law. 

From the viewpoint of moral reasoning, laws represent the more or less uni- 
versal norms for evaluating the moral value of human actions. The notion of 
moral/juridical law itself has directed the discussion on moral issues in a cer- 
tain direction: the basic form of a law is a moral norm in the form of a true 
sentence. Even if all laws were not considered as written sentences in some 
particular language, the possibility of being expressed in the form of an oral or 
written sentence was inherent in most concepts of law. This is also evident in 
Mair’s definition of juridical/moral law, where law falls into the more general 
category of signs.” 

The discussion of laws is often centered in moral and juridical aspects: how 
different laws establish a moral or juridical obligation and how conflict 
between the laws should be moderated. The psychological aspect comes to the 
fore in that the laws establish an obligation for individual persons only insofar 
as individuals can understand them. For Mair, the mere apprehension of a 
moral norm is the first stage in the psychological process involved in moral 
judgment, which nevertheless precedes the judgment concerning its validity. 
According to the view that had become by Mair's day a standard among the 
various schools of thought, mere apprehensions through concepts and propo- 
sitions are distinct from judgments about the apprehended propositions being 
true or false. Concerning laws, one can say that the power to oblige therefore 
presupposes only that the norms are promulgated in a way that persons are at 
least capable of apprehending, whether or not they actually apprehend or 
assent to them. However, as will be seen later, the relationship between appre- 
hension and assent to a moral norm serves for Mair as a criterion for distin- 
guishing between certain kinds of laws.? 

With respect to knowledge, laws fall into two rather disparate categories. 
Positive laws are promulgated in different ways: they may be either civil laws 


2 Mair, In tertium Sent (1519), d. 37, q. 1, fol. 117va; (1528), fol. 98va: “Lex est signum creaturae 
rationali notificatum quantum est ex parte eius eam denotans ligari ad aliquid faciendum vel 
non faciendum. Signum est genus legis." 

3 Gabriel Nuchelmans, Late-Scholastic and Humanist Theories of the Proposition (Amsterdam: 
1980), 75-76; Franz Joseph Burkard, Philosophische Lehrgehalte in Gabriel Biels Sentenzen- 
kommentar unter besonderer Berücksichtigung seiner Erkenntnislehre (Meisenheim am Glan: 
1974), 94-95. Nominalists called these acts notitia apprehensiva and iudicativa (or adhaesiva), 
whereas Scotists and Thomist used different terminology. On the problems connected to this 
distinction among Mair's colleagues, see Alexander Broadie, Notion and Object: Aspects of 
Late Medieval Epistemology (Oxford: 1989), 125-148. 
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enacted by legal authorities or part of canon law decreed by the Church, and 
their power to oblige depends on their ability to create moral good for the com- 
munity. As for the power to oblige, it is safeguarded by the rationality of posi- 
tive laws: "To this law it is enough that it forges honesty for the usefulness of 
the people and is not against reason, since otherwise it would be neither hon- 
est nor useful. This implies that knowing a positive law to be a law at all, a 
person needs to know at least something of the community where the law has 
been imposed. Accordingly, since the validity of a positive law is thus partly 
socially conditioned, it is typical that such laws vary between cultures and 
times: "Positive law is mutable and it can be dispensed, sometimes revocated 
or even abrogated through an opposing convention (consuetudo).”> This fea- 
ture in positive law underlines the importance of the possibility of knowing 
the contextual factors as well as the use of reason when a person considers 
their validity. 

In contrast to positive laws, the binding force of natural laws is more 
straightforward. According to Mair, natural laws are known to be laws by all 
human beings, since they are written in the hearts (cf. Rom. 2:15) of all ratio- 
nal creatures.9 In addition to being known by all humans, natural laws are 
typically the same for all, and not conditioned by various social or cultural 
circumstances.’ 

Even if the obligation of natural laws through their universal familiarity 
seems straightforward, the problem of how a moral norm is marked off from 
other norms as an immutable natural law remains. Mair defines natural law as 
a “practical principle which is evidently known on the basis of its terms or a 


4 Mair, Ethica V, c. 7, fol. 84r: "Lex positiva sive humana consuetudo est lex legitima sive legalis 
a philosophis data, communius positiva a theologis vocatur. Ad hanc legem sat est eam in 
populi utilitatem honesta cudi, et quod rationis non adversetur, quia sic nec esset honesta 
nec utilis...Haec positiva lex dividitur. Nam quaedam est divina (magna autem pars iuris 
divini est positiva) quaedam est humana canonica, civilis, municipalis, vel consuetudinalis.’ 

5 Mair, Ethica V, c. 7, fol. 84r: "Positiva est mutabilis contra quam est dispensatio, et non- 
numquam revocatio, et per consuetudinem oppositam abrogatio." 

6 Mair, Ethica V, c. 7, fol. 84r: "Praeceptum morale in lege sive lex naturae est in creaturarum 
rationalium cordibus insculpta. Ad Romanos 2: Gentes quae legem scriptam non habent, 
naturaliter ea quae legis sunt faciunt etc." 

7 Mair, Ethica V, c. 7, fol. 84r: "Adversus ius naturale nulla dispensatio admittitur nisi forte duo 
mala ita urgeant ut alterum eorum necesse sit eligi. Nullum malum signanter culpae est eli- 
gendum. Nec in ulla lege est revera perplexitas. Bene autem secundum stultam opinationem 
hominis et sicut non sunt facienda mala ut inde eveniet bona, ita nec faciendum est minus 
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conclusion drawn in an evident manner and intrinsically from such a princi- 
ple.” He explicitly describes the practical principles as moral equivalents to the 
“common concepts of the soul (communes animae conceptiones)” in theoreti- 
cal knowledge, such as the law of excluded middle or Euclid’s axioms.® 

Consequently, the definition rests on the criteria for natural laws, which 
are expressed in psychological terminology. Concerning the practical princi- 
ples, which are natural laws in a strict sense, Mair identifies here the special 
relationship between apprehension and assent as the ultimate criterion for a 
natural law. This is even more explicit in a passage where he defines practical 
principles as moral norms which are assented to by a mere “intuitive or 
abstractive apprehension of the terms” without needing to add the notion of 
evidentness to the definition, although their evidentness is perhaps presup- 
posed as the consequence of the immediate relationship between apprehen- 
sion and assent. As an example of practical principles, Mair gives the 
following: “No disgraceful and dishonest thing is to be done.” The most 
important thing in the practical principles is that they are, like principles of 
theoretical knowledge, known to be true on the basis of the apprehension 
of their terms, without any need for further contextual or other kinds 
of knowledge.? 

Leaving the epistemological concerns aside, the first step—either logically 
or psychologically—in the formation of ethical judgment when dealing with 
practical principles is an immediate and evident assent to a universal or singu- 
lar moral proposition, known on the basis of its terms. As will be seen below, 
Mair is unwilling to psychologically or metaphysically further explicate the 
grounds for why certain moral propositions appear evidently true apart from 
the observation that we immediately and invariably perceive certain moral 
qualities even in the case of singular events. 

In addition to practical principles, whose evidence is founded on the imme- 
diate nature of assenting on the basis of their apprehension alone, there is 
another class of natural laws which are derived from the practical principles, 


8 Mair, In tertium Sent (1519), d. 37, q. 2, fol. n8va; (1528), fol. 99ra: "Lex naturae est principium 
practicum evidens ex terminis vel conclusio inde evidenter et intrinsice deducta. Sicut in 
speculabilibus sunt aliquae communes animae conceptiones ut Iv Metaphysicae de quolibet 
est affirmatio vel negatio vera et de communibus animae conceptionesin primo Elementorum 
Euclidis recitatis." 

9 Mair, In tertium Sent (1519), d. 37, q. 2, fol. 18ra; (1528), fol. ggra: “Sic in agibilibus sunt propo- 
sitiones notae ex terminis cuilibet utenti ratione sic quod sola terminorum apprehensio 
intuitiva vel abstractiva cum intellectu producit [1528, 1519: producunt] assensum talis prop- 
ositionis influentia Dei generale non secludo. Exemplum: ut haec/nullum turpe et inhones- 
tum est faciendum, talia vocant principia practica." 
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and consequently are defined by being “intrinsically and evidently deduced" 
from them. Through the centrality of the concept of evidentness!? in the defi- 
nition, we again enter the realm of a specifically psychological description of 
the process of forming a moral judgment. For Mair, an evident assent to a 
proposition (whether a written, oral or mental declarative sentence) presup- 
poses several psychological qualifications. The assent must be "unhesitant" 
and “caused by principles which necessitate the intellect.’ In addition, these 
psychological features of assent must be true, and as a consequence of all 
these conditions the intellect cannot be deceived.!! 


Moral Propositions as Prudential Notions 


Laws are not the only source of moral norms in Mair's moral psychology. 
A link also exists between moral norms and the formation of virtues. In the 
prologue to the first book of the Sentences, Mair defines prudence as “judg- 
ment pointing out something to be done in such a way as it should be done or 
to be avoided as it should be avoided"? Prudence is thus generally the act of 
making a moral judgment concerning a particular act based on various moral 
norms. Furthermore, according to Mair, prudence is the "driver and guide of 
moral virtues," which steers and directs the formation of the moral virtues.!3 
Here Mair follows the views developed by Scotus and Ockham, who con- 
sider prudence as a particular kind of practical and even partly experiential 


10 Mair, In primum Sent (1510), prol. q. 3, fol 6va; (1519), prol. q. 3, fol. 6va: "Notitia evidens 
alias evidentia simpliciter dicta sic diffinitur [1510, 1519: definitur]: est assensus verus sine 
formidine a principiis intellectum necessitantibus causatus quo non est possibile intel- 
lectum assentire et in sic assentiendo decipi. Assensus ponitur loco generis cum omnis 
evidentia sit assensus et non [e]contra. Reliquae particulae ponuntur loco differentiae" 
Cited in Broadie, Notion, 150. See also Mair, In primum Sent (1530), prol. q. 8, fol 6rb: 
"Evidentia est assensus verus, firmus et naturaliter productus. Assensus est genus nam 
omnis evidentia est assensus non autem ediverso. Per verum error, per firmum opinatio 
et per naturaliter productus fides excluditur" On evident assent in Mair and his col- 
leagues, see Broadie, Notion, 149178. 

11 Broadie, Notion, 150. 

12 Mair, In primum Sent (1510), prol., q. 6, fol. 15vb; (1519), fol. 15vb: “Prudentia nichil aliud est 
nisi notitia iudicativa ostendens aliquid esse faciendum taliter qualiter fieri debet vel 
fugiendum taliter qualiter fugi debet" On prudence, see also Mair, Ethica vı, c. 5, fol. 95v. 

13 Mair, In primum Sent (1510), prol., q. 6, fol. 15vb: "Prudentia est auriga et directrix virtutum 
moralium. Idem [1519 add: autem] est prudentiam dirigere virtutem et eam regulare et 
ostendere qualiter ipsa fieri debeat." 
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knowledge, closely connected to the formation of the moral virtues of the will 
but at the same time sharply distinguished from them as an intellectual phe- 
nomenon. Prudence is essential for the genesis and direction of virtues, since 
the virtues themselves are partly based on their correspondence to the correct 
prudential judgments. In Scotus and Ockham the same also applies to some 
degree in the other direction: virtuous actions contribute to prudential knowl- 
edge. According to them, the genesis of certain prudential judgments are pro- 
duced partly by experiential knowledge gained through virtuous activity. Mair 
does not seem to highlight the experiential side of prudence, but his use of the 
example of calming an angry person with words (used by Scotus and Ockham 
in this context) indicates that he also considers prudential knowledge to be 
partly based on experience.® 

More importantly, Mair sees prudence as a kind of knowledge that is not 
scientia in a strict sense. Prudential notions also include judgments on singular 
and contingent acts, whereas knowledge in the strict sense (scientia) is con- 
fined to universal and invariant truths. However, since prudential notions also 
include invariant moral truths, prudence and the theoretical part of moral phi- 
losophy (moralis philosophia intellectualis) may coincide.!6 

This last observation underlines the fact that for Mair prudence consists of 
prudential notions, a specific category of judgments of the intellect which 
have a key role in directing the will and consequently the virtues as regards the 
moral quality of actions. In his discussion of synderesis and conscience Mair 
further elaborates his view of prudential notions by distinguishing subcatego- 
ries on the basis of their relationships to different types of moral norms. 


Synderesis and Conscience as Categories of Assent 


As hinted at the beginning of this chapter, the transition from a mere appre- 
hension of a proposition to its assent is a crucial step in Mair's cognitive and 
moral psychology. Regarding moral propositions, Mair describes a very general 


14  OnScotusandOckham, see Douglas C. Langston, Conscience and Other Virtues (University 
Park, PA: 2001), 67-69. 

15 Mair, In primum Sent (1510), prol., q. 6, fol. 15vb; (1519), fol. 15vb: “...ut noticia iudicativa qua 
iudico [1519 add quod] iste colericus bili commotus est per levia verba mitigandus.’ 

16 Mair, In primum Sent (1510), prol., q. 6, fol. 15vb; (1519), fol. 15vb: "Prudentia et scientia dif- 
ferunt...prudentia [1519 add vero] est singulorum et potentium aliter se habere...non 
differt ab ipsamet quae est moralis philosophia intellectualis, sed non est necesse quod 
prudentia sit universalium et necessariorum, quod requiratur ad scientiam." 
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kind of assent called “assent to a prudential notion" (assensus dictaminis 
prudentialis). He notes that conscience can be used as a name for such a 
generic notion of assent, but in that case it also includes acts of synderesis as 
its subclass.!” Nevertheless, the more common usage is to consider conscience 
and synderesis as two subclasses of this kind of assent. Furthermore, Mair uses 
the term “prudential” only incidentally here; more often he uses the attribute 
“practical.” The difference is noteworthy, since “prudential” associates more 
strongly with the generation of virtues, whereas "practical" demarcates a dif- 
ference from the theoretical intellect. In any case, the assents at hand are 
directed to specifically moral propositions which deal with the moral good or 
evil of actions.!® 

Regarding the general outline of Mair's psychology of moral reasoning, it 
soon becomes evident that his description of the process of moral reasoning 
focuses strongly on acts of the soul involving less notice of the fine distinctions 
between the soul’s various faculties. The faculty of the intellect itself is the sub- 
ject of various acts and dispositions (habitus) caused by those acts. In the area 
of practical intellect the acts and dispositions of assent are divided into two 
subclasses according to their function and origin in moral reasoning.!? 

Mair calls the first category of assent synderesis. This includes acts of assent- 
ing to self-evident propositions which are by nature universal principles of 
morality, or the dispositions produced by such acts. As seen above, the univer- 
sal principles of morality, the practical principles, constitute the first subclass 
of natural laws. A standard example of these is "Every good is to be done" 
According to Mair, when a sound human intellect thinks of such a proposition, 
it immediately (protinus) and without error assents to it. This act of assent is 
called synderesis. Mair sees synderesis as strongly corresponding to a similar 


17 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64ra: "Conscientia nonnunquam extenditur 
ad omnem assensum dictaminis prudentialis, ita quod synderesis reputatur conscientia, 
sed non omnis conscientia est synderesis. Assensus dictaminis prudentialis inevidentis 
ex terminis est conscientia et non synderesis." 

18 Ibid. Cf. Mair, In secundum Sent (1519), d. 39, q. 1, fols. 148vb-149ra. 

19 Mair, In secundum Sent (1519), d. 39, q. 1, fols. 148vb-149ra: "Circa hanc materiam pono 
aliquas conclusiones, quarum prima est: conscientia est actus intellectus. ...Secunda con- 
clusio: sinderesis est in intellectu. Probatur: sinderesis est scintilla conscientiae, sed 
conscientia est in intellectu per praecedentem conclusionem, ergo et sinderesis." See also 
(1528), fol. 93rb; (1519), fol. 149va: "Ex his patet tam sinderesis quam conscientia est iudi- 
cium intellectus et non cuiuslibet intellectus sed intellectus practici et non speculativi." 
From 1519 onwards Mair does not use the notion of disposition even concerning the 
meaning of an acquired disposition in this context. 
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class of acts in the speculative intellect, by which the mind understands cer- 
tain self-evident truths of reason.?? 

Conscience consists of the second category of assent. Mair applies the 
Aristotelian notion of practical syllogism in his description of moral judgment. 
Conscience in a rudimentary form is an act of assent derived from synderesis 
and other assents to propositions, which constitute the premises of a practical 
syllogism. An act of assenting to the conclusion and the disposition produced 
by such an assent drawn from the premises are both called conscience. In the 
light of the division between the laws discussed above, the propositions which 
are the object of conscience may be considered as those commandments of 
natural law which are not included in the practical principles, but are derived 
from them. Conscience can be either true or false: a false conscience is an assent 
to a false moral proposition. The falsity of conscience derives from sources other 
than synderesis, which is by its nature unerring.?! 

A particular feature of Mair's view of conscience and synderesis is related to 
the metaphysical nature of the phenomena that these concepts denote. As men- 
tioned above, for Mair the concepts do not refer to any faculty or innate disposi- 
tion. On the contrary, they are names for certain acts of assent, which are produced 
by the practical intellect without any specific underlying faculty or disposition 
proper to them, although they can produce a disposition for similar acts. 

While generally continuing in the intellectualist tradition of Aquinas, which 
considered synderesis and conscience as phenomena belonging to the realm 
of the intellect rather than the will, Mair seems to adopt Gabriel Biel's via mod- 
erna type of criticism of the Thomist position. Following Biel, Mair rejects 


20 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64ra: "Sicut sunt aliquae propositiones in 
speculabilibus per se notae quibus intellectus assentit cognitis terminis...quamprimum 
propositio quae est communis conceptio intellectui offertur, intellectus protinus et assentit 
actualiter. Et licet generetur habitus, ex isto actu sine habitu intellectus assentire potest. Sic 
in agibilibus per se notis directivis ad bonum vel malum intellectus protinus assentit, et 
assensus respectu talium dicitur synderesis sive actualis sive habitualis, qui in nobis non 
extinguitur respectu conclusionum practicarum.’ See also (1519), fol. 149ra; (1528), fol. 93va. 

21 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64ra: "Quae sequuntur ex dictaminibus 
practicis per se notis vel evidentibus est conscientia, ita quod assensus actualis vel habit- 
ualis talium dicitur conscientia...Declaratur exemplo: Omnes honestum est amplecten- 
dum. Assensus huius est synderesis. Hoc est honestum demonstrando ieiunium vel 
aliquod tale, ergo hoc est amplectendum. Respectu maioris non cadit error, bene tamen 
est error respectu conclusionis et minoris. Similiter: Omne turpe est fugiendum, hoc est 
turpe demonstrando fornicationem, ergo hoc est fugiendum. Et si assensus fueritrespectu 
conclusionis verae practicae vocatur conscientia recta, si circa dictamen falsum vocatur 
conscientia erronea. Conscientia recta est assensus circa propositionem practicam recte 
dictantem. Conscientia erronea est assensus propositionis practicae falsae." 
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Aquinas's idea of synderesis as an innate habitual knowledge of the self- 
evident principles of morality.?? However, unlike Biel, Mair does not consider 
synderesis to be a name for the practical intellect itself and the potency 
through which the acts of synderesis and conscience emerge. He suggests 
instead that synderesis denotes merely the act of assenting to the self-evident 
principles of morality after they have been presented to the practical intellect; 
and conscience, accordingly, names other acts of assenting to propositions 
which follow from these first principles. In the case of synderesis, this is a posi- 
tion that Biel explicitly rejects.?? It should be noted that Aquinas and Biel also 
considered conscience to be merely an act of the intellect even if synderesis 
was, according to Aquinas, an innate habit and for Biel a potency. To under- 
stand Mair's position it is also important to note that like Biel, he presupposes 
a sharp distinction between the propositional content of the intellect and acts 
of assent concerning the content.?4 

Mairs main argument against Biel is based on the correspondence 
between acts of the theoretical and practical intellect. He notes that since 
there seems to be no need to posit a distinct power for assenting to the first 
principles of the theoretical intellect, there should neither be such concern- 
ing the practical principles. Therefore it is enough to say that the power 
behind the above-mentioned two categories of acts would be simply the 
theoretical intellect. Synderesis and conscience would then simply name 
two classes of the theoretical intellect's acts, distinguished by different kinds 
of propositions—first principles and propositions derived from the first 
principles—as their objects.?5 


22 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64ra: “Et hoc non est per habitus innatos, 
quia anima nostra est tanquam tabula rasa, secundum Philosophum tertio De anima, in 
prima productione, quamprimum propositio quae est communis conceptio intellectui 
offertur, intellectus protinus et assentit actualiter" Cf. Gabrielis Biel, Collectorium circa 
quattuor libros Sententiarum, (eds.) Wilfrid Werbeck and Udo Hofmann (Tübingen: 1984), 
II, d. 39, q. un. (11:658, D 22-31; 661 F 24-30). See Michael G. Baylor, Action and Person: 
Conscience in Late Scholasticism and the Young Luther (Leiden: 1977), 93, 96-97. See also 
Mair, Ethica v, c. 7, fol. 84r, where Mair explicitly denies any disposition of the natural law 
inscribed in our hearts. 

23 Gabrielis Biel, Collectorium u, d. 39, q. un. (Werbeck 11:658, D 22-31; 661 F 24-30); Baylor, 
Action, 99. 

24 Baylor Action, 99. 

25 Mair, In secundum Sent (1519), d. 39, q. 1, fol. 149ra: "Tertia conclusio: sinderesis et consci- 
entia ab intellectu distinguuntur. Patet sunt accidentia eius et ei inhaerent. Probatur haec 
conclusio. Aliter si sinderesis non distingueretur ab intellectu hoc tenet eo sicut dicunt, 
quod intellectus semper habet sinderesim, hoc est iudicium practicum de evidenti 
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It seems that Mair was attempting to simplify the psychological theory with 
respect to Biel’s position. It would be tempting to consider Mair's position as a 
follow-up of Biel's via moderna type elimination of unnecessary metaphysical 
entities, which Biel carried out in the case of innate habits. If this were Mair's 
intention, it is not clear whether he gained very much by renouncing the idea 
of synderesis as a power, although in his theory the two intellects may be more 
harmonious than in Biel. 

In Biel we indeed find a similar distinction between assents of the theoreti- 
cal intellect. Assent to first principles is called "intellect" and assent to the con- 
clusion following the first principles is called "knowledge" (scientia).2° These 
two types of assent would thus nicely correspond to the acts of synderesis and 
conscience in the practical intellect. 

One might still ask for Mair's justification for not considering synderesis and 
conscience as powers of the soul. It seems that similar reasons which lead Biel 
and Ockham to reject the notion of synderesis as an innate habit are not appli- 
cable to its status as a power of the intellectual soul. Biel shared Ockham's 
conviction that innate habits are not to be allowed in general. For Ockham, the 
main reason for denying the existence of innate habits was that the notion of 
an innate habit is self-contradictory. Whereas Ockham found no place for syn- 
deresis in his account, even Biel, who adopted the concept, did not consider it 
an innate habit, but as a faculty instead.?" 

According to Biel, distinguishing between the soul's powers does not pre- 
suppose a real or formal distinction concerning the soul's essence, and there- 
fore positing a distinction between the powers does not add unnecessary new 
entities or compromise the indivisibility of the intellectual soul. The names of 
the powers are only connotative concepts, which signify the essence of the 
soul but connote it differently as a principle of diverse mental acts. Therefore, 
if we are able to distinguish a specific class of mental acts, as in the case of 
synderesis, it is, from this viewpoint, justified to distinguish a specific power of 
the intellect as a source of these acts. And this is how Biel actually defines 
synderesis: “The name synderesis stands for the intellectual potency itself, con- 
noting its natural assent to the practical principles." In all of this, Biel did not 
have to depart from the psychological framework that Ockham had laid.?8 


propositione ex terminis. Sed hac via nullus esset assensus principiorum contra Aristotelem 
primo Posteriorum et omnes.’ See also Mair, [n secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64ra. 

26 Burkard, Philosophische, 96. 

27 Baylor, Action, 78, 96. 

28 Gabriel Biel, Collectorium 11, d. 39, q. un. (Werbeck 11: 661 F 24-30): “Nomen ‘synderesis’ 
supponit pro potentia intellectiva connotans eam natam assentire principiis practicis.’ 
Translated by Baylor in Action, 96-97. 
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Biel had yet a stronger reason for seeing synderesis as a power. This relates 
to the fact that he did not consider conscience to be a distinct power even if he 
could attribute a specific type of act to it. According to the traditional way of 
speaking, synderesis was considered a kind of spark that cannot be extin- 
guished. This expressed the idea that the most corrupt sinners had some kind 
of knowledge of the self-evident principles of morality, even if their actual 
moral judgment, their conscience, was sometimes leading them astray. According 
to this way of speaking, it would seem untenable to call synderesis merely an 
act which has only a transient existence. To call synderesis the permanent 
power to assent to the self-evident principles of morality gives it the nature of 
a permanent potency, one which is not necessarily always actual. In contrast, 
conscience may be considered as an act of the practical intellect, which may or 
may not be actualized at a certain point in time. More specifically, Biel consid- 
ered conscience to be an act of synderesis.?9 

Mair seems to be aware of the problem, and while he adhered to the tradi- 
tional concept of synderesis, one begins to suspect if his view was actually so 
different from Biel's, after which he, nevertheless, explicitly rejects. It is precisely 
in response to this problem that Mair presents his main argument against Biel, 
namely that the self-evident principles of theoretical knowledge are of the same 
kind. At the heart of his argument is the contention that according to Biel's 
reasoning (“if synderesis is an act, it cannot be inextinguishable"), one should 
conclude that an intellection (an act of the theoretical intellect) would not be 
an assent to the self-evident theoretical principles “which nobody holds.”30 

Mair passes over in silence Biel's distinction between the different mean- 
ings of synderesis. According to Biel, synderesis is inextinguishable in various 
ways, according to the different meanings of the term. As a power, synderesis is 
simply inextinguishable in all humans; but as an act, if one understands the 


29 Baylor, Action, 98. 

3o Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64ra—rb: “Forte dicis: synderesis non est 
extinguibilis, ut Glossa innuit Ezech. primo. Quilibet assensus extinguitur, ergo non est 
assensus. Propter hanc rationem tenet Gabriel synderesim esse intellectum. Sed istud 
non valet. Ratio sua concluderet eodemmodo quod intellectus non esset assensus digni- 
tatum speculativarum distinctus ab anima intellectiva. Communes animae conceptiones 
non extinguuntur eodemmodo, sed nemo hactenus hoc tentavit tenere. Quando doctores 
dicunt: synderesis non extinguitur, hoc est, quantumcunque malus sit homo adhuc et 
inheret assensus propositionum per se notarum in agibilibus sicut in speculabilibus. 
Nemo est qui non assentiat talibus: Omne turpe est removendum, omne honestum perse- 
quendum. Et talis synderesis non extinguitur in malis licet in conclusionibus remotis 
quae deducuntur ex illis principiis sit error in quibus plurimum flagitiosi et vitiis irretiti 
aberrant in quibus est remorsus conscientiae eos tanquam sentis incessanter pungens.” 
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terms clearly, it may be impeded but not completely extinguished. If, however, 
someone is for some reason unable to apprehend the terms of a self-evident 
proposition clearly, the synderesis in the meaning of an act of assent may be 
impeded. It is therefore clear that Biel did not, as Mair seems to presuppose, 
understand synderesis exclusively as a power, but included in his idea of syn- 
deresis also the act of the power?! 

Therefore Biel did not consider even synderesis, as an act, to be totally inex- 
tinguishable, but conceded that, understood as an “immediate act,’ synderesis 
is not to be extinguished, but only impeded. What Biel refers to here as an 
"immediate act"—i.e., an act of assent which necessarily follows when a self- 
evident proposition is clearly understood—is obviously the same act that Mair 
has in mind when he defines synderesis as an act. This would suggest that 
Mair does not actually present a rival understanding of synderesis, but merely 
highlights one aspect of Biel’s concept as content of the whole concept of syn- 
deresis. It remains unclear, however, why Mair so unequivocally refused to 
grant synderesis the status of a power in his psychology. 


Erroneous Conscience 


Mair shares the view according to which the conscience is a kind of internal 
judge, whose decree one is obliged to follow, since God has placed it into 
human beings to direct their moral behavior in cases where there is no exter- 
nal teacher.?? This naturally leads to discussing the problem of an erroneous 


31 Gabrielis Biel, Collectorium 11, d. 39, q. un. (Werbeck 11:664, H 41-51; 54-57): “Unde clarius 
respondetur ad dubium, quod de synderesi possumus loqui quantum ad id quod est vel 
quantum ad actum eius. Quantum ad primum est ipsa potentia intellectiva. Et illa est ipsa 
natura rationalis, quae manet in daemonibus et damnatis. Quantum ad actum possumus 
dupliciter loqui: Vel quantum ad actum immediatum; et hic est assensus principii practici 
evidentis ex terminis. Et quantum ad hunc extingui non potest, potest autem impediri. 
Non potest extingui, quin apprehensis clare terminis assentiat. Sic enim daemones et 
damnati apprehensis principiis assentiunt; alioquin non remurmurarent, quia remurmu- 
rare nihil aliud est nisi certe et evidenter cognoscere contrarium principii practici fieri non 
debere, sicut instigare ad bonum nihil aliud est quam assentire et cognoscere principium 
ostendens aliquam operationem esse bonam et iustam eamque fieri debere...Verum 
impediri potest, quia potest ratio turbari tantum poenis vel delectationibus aut alia dispo- 
sitione necessaria, quod terminos principii clare apprehendere non potest aut se ad ipsum 
principium convertere ipsum advertendo, et sic impeditur quantum ad assensum." 

32 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64ra: "Quicunque contravenit suae consci- 
entiae peccat...quia non possumus habere semper doctorem extrinsecum, Deus dat nobis 
conscientiam nostram regulatricem actuum nostrorum." 
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conscience. When conscience dictates something that is contrary to God's law, 
is the dictate of conscience to be obeyed? Here Mair follows the answers out- 
lined by Biel before him: (a) in the case of an invincible ignorance, where a 
person finds it impossible to gain knowledge of divine law, one must follow 
one's conscience, even if it is erroneous, and (b) where such a case of invincible 
ignorance does not exist, one is obliged to set aside the erroneous dictate of the 
conscience.?? 

However, when discussing the question of “whether anyone contradicting 
one's conscience sins" Mair reformulates his answer in an interesting way. In 
1510 he begins with a statement that *everyone contradicting one's conscience 
sins" explaining that everything one does against one's conscience, that is, 
believing that it is a sin actually commits a sin. This also applies to when one 
mistakenly takes a statue to be a living human being and tries to kill it.?^ Only 
after this does Mair present another statement according to which "someone 
following one's conscience sins" which is confirmed by situations in which a 
person acts according to his conscience but clearly against God's precept. Mair 
takes his examples from the persecutions of the Christians.?5 

Later in 1519 Mair begins his answer to the same question by changing the 
order of the statements. The case where a person unjustifiably follows his con- 
science, against the precept which one should know, gains prominence here. 
He also explicates more clearly the supporting role of conscience with regard 
to the precepts given by one's "superior" or "instructor": conscience is to be 
followed only when the guidance of an external instructor is not available. 
Mair explains the persecution of Christian martyrs on the basis of this rule.?6 

An interesting detail in Mair's examination of an erroneous conscience is 
his way of integrating the psychological analysis into the discussion by way of 


33 On Biel see Baylor, Action, 104106. 

34 Mair, Insecundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64rb: "Quicumque contravenit suae consci- 
entiae peccat. Patet: Omne quod non ex fide est peccatum est...Confirmatur quia non 
possumus habere semper doctorem extrinsecum, deus dat nobis conscientiam nostram 
regulatricem actuum nostrorum, quicumque credit occidere Sortem et vult efficaciter 
tamen peccat percutiens statuam quam credit esse Sortem, ac si Sortem occideret, quia 
facit quod in se est, sed ille qui difformat se conscientiae erroneae vel recte credit se male 
agere et vult tamen agere, ergo peccat." 

35 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64ra: "Secunda propositio: Aliquis confor- 
mans se conscientiae suae peccat. Probatur: quicumque contravenit praecepto Dei vel 
prohibitioni peccat. Aliquis conformans se conscientiae suae est huiusmodi, igitur talis 
peccat. Consequentia liquet cum maiore. Minor patet de Iudaeis qui putabant se obse- 
quium praestare Deo occidentibus Christum. Similiter Mahometistae existimant se bene 
agere occidendo Christianos." 

36 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. 1, fol. 149rb; see also (1528), fol. 94ra. 
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an example in which Socrates thinks (like some kind of Robin Hood) that it is 
right to steal from a particular rich person in order to give the riches to a poor 
person. It may be of some importance that Mair formulates the case in terms 
of individual persons, since a moral qualification of the rich person under dis- 
cussion, namely greediness, seems to serve as a particular cause of the con- 
science's contextual judgment.?" 

Mair answers first that here one is obliged to renounce the erroneous con- 
science that contradicts the commandment prohibiting stealing (which 
according to Mair is an immutable natural law.)?8 However, Mair poses a fur- 
ther counter-argument: What if this first judgment of the conscience to steal, 
which one could call a kind of preliminary moral intuition, is so powerful that 
even after having consulted the precepts of the moral law the conscience is not 
able to renounce its first judgment and opts to steal? Does not the conscience 
act by necessity, or if not so, does not the judgment of the erroneous con- 
science still excuse its violation of the commandment of God, since no one can 
completely renounce an erroneous judgment in an instant, it necessarily 
remains in effect for a period of time??? 

Mair admits that such an urge to justify stealing may remain, but he solves 
the problem of contrary judgments by differentiating the psychological compo- 
nents necessary for a binding judgment of the conscience. He states that after 
one has concluded that stealing is not allowed, the whole act of justifying the 
stealing does not disappear in an instant. In fact, an assent to justify it remains 
to some degree, but one is able to choose a contrary assent that stealing is 


37 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64rb: "Contra ista arguitur. Sequitur quod 
aliquis esset perplexus inter duo peccata quod esset necessitatus in alterum incidere. 
Consequens est falsum, ergo et antecedens. Probo consequentiam: habeat Sortes consci- 
entiam quod debet furari ab isto divite ad dandum huic pauperi. Tunc non furando pec- 
cat ex prima conclusione, furando peccat ex secunda conclusione.” Mair contrasts the 
greediness of the rich person explicitly with the goodness of the poor person in the for- 
mulation from (1519), fol. 150ra; see also (1528), fol. 941b: "Conscientia erronea dictet 
Socrati quod est capiendum alienum ab avaro divite ut detur bono pauperi." 

38 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64rb—va: “Modo potest deponere illam 
conscientiam, nec patet ei alia via peccatum evadendi.” According to Mair, the command- 
ment not to steal, together with other commandments of the second table of the 
Decalogue, belongs to natural law, since it can be considered as a direct consequence of 
the Golden Rule. See Mair, In tertium Sent (1519), d. 37, q. 11, fol. 125va-vb. 

39 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64va: “Contra hoc arguitur. Iste habet ita 
vehementem conscientiam quod furandum est ab isto avaro divite quod non potest depo- 
nere conscientiam. Ergo vel necessitabitur peccare vel conscientia erronea contra prae- 
ceptum dei eum excusabit. Insuper nemo potest actum totum in instanti resecare; de 
necessitate continuat per aliquod tempus." 
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forbidden. Therefore, even if the first assent remains as a psychological fact, 
because of the new contrary judgment one is able to disagree with it and not sin 
against the divine commandment. Therefore one is not forced to follow an erro- 
neous judgment, and the mere presence of the original erroneous judgment in 
one's mind does not excuse one from not obeying the divine commandment.^? 

Whether or not it is psychologically plausible, Mair's initial position is 
indeed rather unsatisfactory since it presupposes that one can at the same 
time assent to two mutually contradictory norms concerning a particular thing 
to be done. In fact, in 1519 Mair refines his position and denies that there could 
be two such concurrent contradictory assents. When one judges that some- 
thing be commanded of the conscience, the contradicting norm ceases to be a 
commandment and in a way becomes a mere apprehension of a non-binding 
norm. The solution makes it unnecessary to differentiate between degrees of 
assent. However, according to Mair this does not excuse one when one chooses 
to deny the right norm. The right norm is still valid since it could as well be the 
commandment to which the conscience would assent.^! 

Hence in Mair's final position the last word is epistemological instead of 
psychological. “A conscience" of a moral norm—i.e. assenting to a norm as 
binding— does not necessarily create an obligation to follow it, if it is false and 
if the right norm can be known. But even in such a case, the psychological fac- 
tor plays a crucial role in providing evidence that the right norm can be known 
since it has been actively denied during the process. 


Conscience and the Weakness of the Will 


Mair's discussion on the weakness of the will in the Ethics underlines the 
importance of conscience in his later philosophy. Risto Saarinen has noted 


40 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64va: "Quando secundo replicas, non potest 
totum actum in instanti resecare, transeat, istud resecet quamprimum potest. Continuatio 
illa naturalis non est peccatum ex quo sequitur ergo aliquis contraveniens suae conscien- 
tiae nullomodo peccat. Elicio conscientiam, hoc est habeo assensum quod furandum est 
ab hoc avaro divite, in instanti praesenti incipio habere nunc displicentiam de peccato 
meo sicut possum naturaliter et nolo furari ab isto divite stante assensu qui adhuc non est 
omnino remissus, sed in remittendo tendit ad non gradum. Iam ego contravenio consci- 
entiae plene dictante et non pecco novo peccato." 

41 Mair, In secundum Sent (1519), d. 39, q. 2, fol. 150rb; (1528), fol. 94rb: “Stante illo iudicio 
‘llud non est praeceptum; non potest habere iudicium quod est praeceptum. Et facit tan- 
tum quantum potest ad conscientiae depositionem, non imputabitur ei pro tunc de prae- 
cepto [1528: licet faciat contra illud quod alioquin esset ei praeceptum].” 
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that Mair uses “conscience” when discussing akratic phenomena even if the 
concept does not appear in the commented on passages of the Nicomachean 
ethics. The case of an akratic (incontinens) person—i.e. one who acts wrongly 
against his better judgment—is particularly interesting regarding the con- 
science. According to Mair, an akratic person has a conscience which speaks to 
him (remurmurat) like an external monitor. In contrast, an intemperate person 
has a corrupted judgment which leads him astray. Although Mair does not use 
the term “conscience” in the description of an intemperate person's misguided 
judgment, in the light of his discussion of erroneous conscience described 
above it is dubious whether one should pay too much attention to this omis- 
sion. Nevertheless, a discrepancy between the perfect and the corrupt func- 
tioning of moral judgment, whether Mair would explicitly call it conscience in 
the latter case or not, marks the difference between an akratic and an intem- 
perate action.^? 

The close connection between akrasia and conscience can also be seen 
when Mair describes the case of an akratic action—without using the term 
incontinentia—in his description of the vexing of the conscience (remorsus 
conscientiae) in the Sentences: the conscience gives the right precept, but the 
person chooses, on the basis of both the freedom and malice of the will, to will 
against that precept. This particular instance of akrasia seems to be explained 
by voluntarist premises, but as will become obvious in what follows, Mair also 
identifies other kinds of explanations for akrasia.*? 

Asin his mature discussion on erroneous conscience in the Sentences, in the 
Ethics as well, Mair seems to firmly adhere to the idea that one cannot assent 
to genuinely contradicting norms at the same time.^^ In his discussions of the 
problems of simultaneously contradicting judgments Saarinen points out how 
Mair does not reject the un-Aristotelian position which may be called “clear- 
eyed akrasia.” According to this model, akratic acts are not explained by tem- 
porary ignorance of the correct moral norms, which is the more traditional 
Aristotelian solution, but rather by the ability of the free willto choose between 


42 Risto Saarinen, Weakness of will in Renaissance and Reformation thought (Oxford: 2011), 
85-86. 

43 Mair, In secundum Sent (1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64rb: “Remorsus conscientiae nihil aliud est 
quam iudicare aliquid esse faciendum et nolle istud facere vel velle facere aliquid consci- 
entia dictante oppositum et est poena non modica. Homo vult occidere hominem et 
tamen iudicat illud esse malum, hoc est, assentit illi propositioni: illud non est facien- 
dum. Conscientia inclinat et instigat eum ad bonum, sed ipse ex malitia et libertate sua 
contravenit conscientiae suae." 

44 For example see Mair, Ethica vı, c. 13, fol. uor: "Iudicia contraria nequeunt eidem subiecto 
simul inesse." 
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contradicting alternatives that have been clearly perceived. However, this does 
not prevent Mair from using the Aristotelian idea of temporary ignorance as an 
explanation for akrasia in several cases. The ignorance takes many forms: it 
may be a false identification or ignorance of a particular case while knowing 
the right universal norm, it may be caused by emotional perturbances or even 
drunkenness, which may also temporarily hinder one's use of knowledge. 
Nevertheless, Mair explicitly states that such cases are not incompatible with 
the fact that some akratic people act by choice and knowingly. In all of this, it 
is evident, as Saarinen observes, that Mair—like John Buridan before him— 
gathers elements from both the intellectualist and voluntarist tradition in his 
explanation of akrasia.*5 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mair's discussion of akrasia regarding 
the conscience, and at the same time ultimately leading beyond the concept of 
conscience, is his interpretation of certain internal propositions—rather than 
moral judgments—as "effective indicative" statements as Saarinen describes 
them. In these propositions the part which is typical of moral norms— i.e. “is 
to be done (est faciendum)"—is understood not as a moral imperative but as a 
kind of performative rule or statement of fact about the action taking place. In 
certain cases Mair expresses the same idea by excluding the attribute "honest" 
from his explication of the proposition: 


‘Every sweet is to be tasted, this is sweet, therefore this is to be tasted’ 
where ‘is to be tasted’ is equivalent to only ‘as it will be tasted’ and not 
‘is honest to taste’ since the one willing efficaciously some end and 
knowing this to be a means to that end, will necessarily act if he is not 
hindered.^$ 


According to Saarinen, this part of Mair's theory is clearly original and 
innovative in the history of akrasia.^? It enables Mair to combine the use of 
Aristotelian practical syllogism with its power to necessitate action even in 
the case of perfectly informed clear-eyed akrasia and without compromising 


45 Saarinen, Weakness, 86-88, 90-91. 

46 Mair, Ethica v1, c. 13, fol. nor: "Omne dulce est gustandum, hoc est dulce, proinde hoc est 
gustandum, capiendo gustandum ut tantum valet quantum gustabitur, et non dignum 
gustari. Modo volens efficaciter aliquem finem, sciens hoc esse medium ad illum finem, 
de necessitate operatur si non praepediatur" See also ibid.: "Nullum inhonestum est faci- 
endum, ‘aliquod inhonestum est faciendum, capiendo faciendum in negativa pro illo 
quod est factu dignum, et in affirmativa pro illo quod fiet." 

47 Saarinen, Weakness, go. 
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the vital principle of not having simultaneous contradictory assents. 
His main strategy in using this notion is to affirm the compossibility of 
seemingly contradictory statements. The most striking example is where 
Mair states that the propositions “Nothing shameful is to be followed” 
and “Something shameful is to be followed” may be compossible, if the 
former is understood as a moral judgment and the latter as an effective 
indicative.*8 

The concepts of conscience and synderesis do not explicitly appear in the 
passages where Mair utilizes the notion of effective indicatives. Since these 
concepts for Mair do not denote any definite faculty of the soul, would assent 
to effective indicative propositions fit under Mair's definition of synderesis or 
conscience (perhaps as acts of an erroneous conscience)? 

In the discussions on the nature of synderesis and conscience described 
above, Mair seems to consider these concepts mostly as names for the acts of 
assenting specifically to moral norms which are imperative to human actions. 
In the discussion of erroneous conscience, however, it is evident that many 
imperatives do not clearly presuppose moral dignity in an objective sense, and 
could be understood as plain prompts for action without a moral value. 
However, it is evident that these kinds of imperatives cannot serve as objects 
of the act of synderesis, since objects of synderesis are immutable and imme- 
diately derived from natural (moral) law. They also may not be considered as 
objects of conscience, since even erroneous conscience is an act of assent 
regarding practical propositions, if the practical propositions are to be under- 
stood as prudential notions, that is, as propositions prompting something to 
be done as it should be done, or even as practical propositions about the moral 
good or evil of actions. Mair himself gives no clues about how to integrate the 
effective indicatives into his moral psychology, but it seems probable that they 
constitute a borderline case of propositions, which despite their formal affin- 
ity to moral propositions, ultimately transcend the domain of morality in a 
proper sense.*9 


48 For this and other examples, see Mair, Ethica VI, c. 13, fol. uor. 

49 For definitions of synderesis and conscience see, for example, Mair, In secundum Sent 
(1510), d. 39, q. un., fol. 64ra: "Sic in agibilibus per se notis directivis ad bonum vel malum 
intellectus protinus assentit, et assensus respectu talium dicitur synderesis sive actualis 
sive habitualis, qui in nobis non extinguitur respectu conclusionum practicarum...Quae 
sequuntur ex dictaminibus practicis per se notis vel evidentibus est conscientia, ita quod 
assensus actualis vel habitualis talium dicitur conscientia...Conscientia recta est assensus 
circa propositionem practicam recte dictantem. Conscientia erronea est assensus propo- 
sitionis practicae falsae." 
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In his discussions on the psychology of moral judgment, Mair appears as a fol- 
lower of the via moderna in the footsteps of Gabriel Biel. However, his refine- 
ments of, and even conscious disagreement with the Bielian position reveals a 
degree of originality in his thinking. In all of this, Mair seemed to be interested 
in the problems of moral psychology throughout his career and endeavored to 
find satisfactory solutions even if some remained open to further questions. 


CHAPTER 8 


John Mair's Moral Theology and Its Reception 
in the 16th Century 


James Keenan 


This essay is divided into four parts. First, I examine two cases of casuistry 
that help highlight the casuistic method of John Mair's moral reasoning. Second, 
I develop several insights about the distinctiveness of high casuistry. Third, in 
order to locate Mair, I contrast him with those writing Summaries of Cases, par- 
ticularly, Francisco de Toledo, some eighty years later. Here I outline the histori- 
cal development of casuistry, by explaining the reasons and changes that 
prompted it to move from being an inductive to a deductive science. Fourth, I 
return to look at several other instances of his casuistry, particularly his impact 
on international legal issues, and I conclude that if he is not the first modern 
casuist (who can really say?), then he is at least among the early modern ones. 


I Introducing Mair's High Casuistry 


James Farge remarks that on the eve of the Reformation the courses of the 
nominalist John Mair were among the most popular ones at Paris (1506-1518, 
1521-22, 1526-31)! Elsewhere, I have argued that Mair's nominalism afforded 
him some footing in a world no longer comfortable with older systems.? When 
his scholastic nominalism engaged new practical concerns, the result resem- 
bled what we today call modern casuistry.? 


1 James Farge, Biographical Register of Paris Doctors of Theology 1500-1536 (Toronto: 1980). 

2 James Keenan, "The Casuistry of John Major, Nominalist Professor of Paris (1506-1531),” in 
The Context of Casuistry, (eds.) James Keenan and Thomas Shannon (Washington, D.C.: 
1995), 85-102. 

3 JH. Burns, “New Light on John Major,’ The Innes Review, v (1954): 83-101; John Durkan, “John 
Major: After 400 Years,” The Innes Review, 1 (1950): 131-157; Aeneas Mackay, Memoir of John Major 
of Haddington, Doctor of Theology in the University of Paris: Afterwards Regent in the Universities 
of Glasgow and Saint Andrews and Provost of the College of St. Salvator: 1469/70—1550. A History in 
Scottish History and Education (Edinburgh: 1892); Thomas F. Torrance, "La philosophie et la 
théologie de Jean Mair ou Major (14691550)," Archives de philosophie, xxxu (1969): 531-547. 
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Three insights help us to understand the achievement of John Mair. First, 
Mair wanted to experiment with method. He asked, “Has not Amerigo 
Vespucci discovered lands unknown to Ptolemy, Pliny and other geogra- 
phers up to the present? Why cannot the same happen in other spheres?”* 
The new questions that Mair entertained prompted him to reexamine old 
ways of thinking. In order to do this he used the scholastic dialectic, engaged 
circumstances, invoked experience, established commonsensical insights, 
waged an opinion as being morally certain, and waited for the reader's 
assent. 

Second, as a result, the concept of authority, so significant in the scholastic 
method, was radically changed. Mair's revisiting of older teachings with new 
perspectives required, to some degree, a rejection, albeit nuanced, of the sanc- 
tionedviews of Gregory the Great, Huguccio, Thomas Aquinas, and even Augustine. 
As the world expanded, local cultures and practices demanded newer direc- 
tives, and tradition, failing to provide sufficient insight, had less influence. In a 
world of competing authorities, Mair and his disciples offered their cases with 
no longer certain but only probable arguments. 

Third, in this probable world, Mair employed the scholastic dialectic, but 
instead of using it to examine moral and immoral “objects” as the earlier scho- 
lastics did, he drew analogies through a comparison of situations, experiences, 
and cases.5 

Mair's desire to explore previous teachings, his ability to contest earlier 
expressions of authority, and his study of cases through inductive logic place 
him at the forefront of the development of modern casuistry in the early 16th 
century. To appreciate his work let us examine two cases: maritime insurance 
and cambium bursae. 

In 1237, Pope Gregory 1x issued the decretal, Naviganti vel eunti ad nundinas. 
Of this decretal, John Noonan writes: “By any standard it is the most important 
single papal decree on the usury question with the exception of those contain- 
ing the basic prohibition itself" The issue at hand concerned the first of the 
three sentence decretal: “One lending a certain quantity of money to one sail- 
ing or going to a fair, in order to receive something beyond the capital for this, 


4 Mair, In quartum Sent (1519), prol., q. 1, fol. 1vb: “Numquid in hac tempestate Americus 
Vespusius terras repperit Ptolemaeo, Plinio et reliquis cosmographis an haec saecula incog- 
nitas? Quare non potest ita contingere in aliis?" (trans. in Durkan, “John Major,” 135). 

5 See James Keenan, "The Return of Casuistry, Theological Studies, Lv (1996): 123-129; ibid., 
“Casuistry,’ in Oxford Encyclopedia of the Reformation, (ed.) H. Hillerbrand (New York, Ny: 
1996): 1:272-274. 
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that he takes upon himself the peril, is to be thought a usurer.”6 The Pope effec- 
tively deemed that credit for risk is usury.” 

In 1530, a group of Spanish merchants living in Flanders asked the University 
of Paris to address the moral liceity of certain commercial practices. One of their 
questions was about maritime insurance, which asks, effectively, whether one 
who assumes the risk which another runs may receive payment for assuming that 
risk. In short, the merchants are asking that maritime insurance, presumably out- 
lawed for three centuries by the pope's decretal, now be morally reconsidered. 

John Mair responded, using the solution from his already published com- 
mentary on the fourth book of the Sentences (1509).? 

Mair established the legitimacy of maritime insurance through a series of 
analogies. First, he noted that in the transport of goods there is always the gen- 
eral duty to assure the safety of the goods: the captain of a ship does this in 
maritime commerce and a coachman does it in landed transport.!? But, Mair 
asked, can the captain hire out this task or should the captain reserve to him- 
self the task of guaranteeing the cargo's safety? Mair responded that soldiers 
are licitly hired to board boats and to protect the cargo from several dangers. If 
then marines, the coast guard, and other military figures can be contracted and 
paid for providing security, why not the insurance agent?" 


6 The translation is from John T. Noonan, Jr., The Scholastic Analysis of Usury (Cambridge, 
MA: 1957), 137. The decretal reads: “Naviganti vel eunti ad nundinas certam mutuans 
pecuniae quantitatem pro eo, quod suscipit in se periculum, recepturus aliquid ultra sor- 
tem, usurarius est censendus." The statement is so surprising that Denzinger wonders 
whether the word "non" is omitted after "usurarius" Denzinger-Schoenmetzer, 
Enchiridion Symbolorum Definitionum et Declarationum (Rome: 1976), 269. 

7 See Noonan, The Scholastic Analysis of Usury, 133-153. 

8 See Johannes Goris, Étude sur les colonies marchandes méridionales (Portugais, Espagnols, 
Italiens) à Anvers de 1488 à 1567: Contribution à l'histoire des débuts du capitalisme moderne 
(Louvain: 1925), 506—513; Ricardo García-Villoslada, La Universidad de Paris durante los 
estudios de Francisco de Vitoria, O.P. (1507-1522) (Rome: 1938). 

9 This case and its analysis appears in Louis Vereecke, "l'assurance maritime chez les théol- 
ogiens des XVe et XVIe siècles,” De Guillaume d'Ockham a Saint Alphonse de Liguori: études 
d'histoire de la théologie morale moderne, 1300-1787 (Rome: 1986), 391—422. Vereecke seems 
to depend on a wider analysis found in L.A. Boiteux, La Fortune de Mer, le Besoin de 
Sécurité et les Débuts del'Assurance Maritime (Paris: 1968). 

10 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 31, casus 15, fol. 103va: “Aut enim suscipiens periculum 
simul apponit operam pro vitandis periculis mercis, utpote si suscipiens periculum est 
rector navis, si per mare merx ducatur, aut auriga si in curru per terram merx vehatur.” 

11 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 31, casus 15, fol. 103va: "Non aliter bellatores tran- 
seuntes in navibus armatis juste suscipiunt pecuniam a divitibus mercatoribus per mare, 
quatenus eis succurrant in discrimine et eorum res teneant salvas." 
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In presenting these introductory points, he employed the scholastic method, 
so as to address two common objections: the insurance is both useless and pro- 
hibited. The first contends that unlike the soldier or the captain, the insurer does 
not prevent possible loss of cargo; a sinking ship will sink whether insured or not. 
Mair responded addressing not the state of the cargo, but the psychological 
state of the shipping merchant: his worries and sadness are allayed that at least 
if the cargo is lost, the worth is not. Moreover, by providing the insurance, the 
agent really enters into a partnership equally born by agent and owner alike.! 

Highlighting the utility of this insurance, Mair turned next to answer the 
second objection, examining three sets of laws. First from the Scriptures, he 
noted the law to eat our bread from the sweat of our brow (Genesis 3:19) and 
the injunction that we humans were born to work, the bird to fly (Job 5:7). 
Since the agent only underwrites the cargo, he fails to heed the Scriptures. Mair 
countered first that the agent assumes the merchant's worry and fear of loss 
and thus enters into a partnership.? Then Mair added a theme that he repeated 
elsewhere. The Scotsman, whose family came from simple estate, mused on 
the children of wealthy families who do not work, but rather play and recreate 
with the amassed riches of their parents. Why are the Scriptures used against 
the agents instead of the wealthy?!^ 

Second, he looked at positive law and noted that the law has no injunctions 
against maritime insurance per se, nor, he added, does the natural law. 

Third, he examined Naviganti to provide his final response on maritime 
insurance. He wrote, there, that the Roman Pontiff did not prohibit maritime 
insurance, per se, but rather usury that prohibits receiving a fee for a loan.!6 


12  MairInquartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 31, casus 15, fol. 103va—vb: "Nec vi-|-detur conditio ejus 
melior quam eum securum facientis, nec e converso, secundum judicium prudentium." 

13 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 31, casus 15, fol. 103va: “Ut sublevetur conducit ei 
habere capitale salvum cum mediocri lucro potius quam maneat in toto illo tempore quo 
navis non venit in termino [tempore, sic Vereecke] praefixo in merore, quia illud est aes- 
timabile precio, conducit ergo domino mercis et familiae suae potius dare ducentos duca- 
tos quam manere uno mense vel duobus in tediosa anxietate et cura navis periturae ab 
India vel Alexandria Aegypti." 

14 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 31, casus 15, fol. 103va: "Plerique sunt divitiis paren- 
tum viventes, qui in iucunditate et lavore nullo vel modico extra recreationem vivunt...de 
multis obtusis regibus et principibus et multis opulentorum liberis rudibus, quos si ali- 
unde bene vivant, damnare non debemus" 

15 X Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 31, casus 15, fol. 103vb: "Contractus iste nulla lege posi- 
tive est prohibitus, immo vix lege naturalis eius prohibitio ostendi potest." 

16 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 31, casus 15, fol. 103vb: “In capitulo illo naviganti non 
prohibit Romanus Pontifex periculi susceptionem, sed reprobat illum qui noluit dare 
mutuo nisi susciperet in se periculum." 
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The insurance agent does not receive a fee for a loan, but rather for his share in 
the partnership and for the service he provides, by underwriting the cargo and 
sharing in the anxiety. A usurious contract is different, then, from a contract of 
maritime insurance." 

This case is an example of high casuistry. The category high casuistry is used 
to differentiate it from low casuistry, the more common deductive, syllogistic 
application of a principle to a case. As Albert Jonsen and Stephen Toulmin 
explain in their ground-breaking book The Abuse of Casuistry,'® high casuistry 
occurs when principles become outdated and ineffective and other pathways 
for developing moral solutions are sought. Inevitably, unable to appeal to prin- 
ciples, innovators turned to some sort of analogical, inductive logic. 

High casuistry looks to comparative, inductive reasoning, addresses a dilemma, 
invokes analogies, examines circumstances, resolves doubt, examines the inten- 
tionality of personal agents, and gives its solution. In short it makes its case. It 
does not presume that the reader agrees, but rather provides argumentation to 
prompt the reader's assent. Martha Nussbaum helps us to understand this 
when she argues that all great moral logic is waiting for the readers' recogni- 
tion of the validity of what the writer is proposing. The true ethicist waits for 
the internal, experiential affirmation by the listener or reader that what is pos- 
ited, is recognized as true to experience.? 

The reader's validation rests then on a two-fold-authority that the reader, in 
the public forum, expects, what Jonsen and Toulmin call internal and external 
certitude. Internal certitude is the cogency of the argument itself. External cer- 
titude is that which derives from the recognizable authority of the author him- 
self. For casuistry then a case needs to be made, argued, and demonstrated by 
an author with evident authority.29 

In the case of Mair, the professor of Paris enjoyed obvious authority in the 


DTI 


argument's “external authority,” but he undermined the pope's external author- 


ity by putting the pope's decretal into a new interpretative context. In other 


17 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 31, casus 15, fol. 103va: "Primo mutuum quod gratis do 
ei, secundo rogat me subire periculum, quod ad eius petitionem et meum commodum 
subeo. Ex quo patet quod si ceperim lucrum vi mutui, et etiam vi periculi et lucratus sim 
centum, non teneor restituere illa centum, sed solum illud lucrum quod vi mutui con- 
secutus sum. Iuste enim lucratus sum aliquod ratione periculi suscepti." 

18 Albert Jonsen and Stephen Toulmin, The Abuse of Casuistry: A History of Moral Reasoning 
(Berkeley, CA: 1988). 

19 Martha Nussbaum, "Aristotle on Human Nature and the Foundation of Ethics,” in World, 
Mind and Ethics: Essays on the Ethical Philosophy of Bernard Williams, (eds.) J.E. Altham 
and Ross Harrison (Cambridge: 1995), 86-131. 

20 Jonsen and Toulmin, The Abuse of Casuistry, 252. 
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words, he subdued the internal certitude of the pope's teaching and thus over- 
rode the pope's external authority in the three hundred year old prohibition. 
This I think is a modern move inasmuch as modernity invites us to consider 
whether historical claims are valid when seen in their context. 

We turn now to the second case that concerns cambium bursae;?! a proposal 
that aimed to create an institution and an official role for a lending exchange. 
Rather than define financing as usury, that is, a fee for granting a loan, finan- 
ciers and theologians sought a morally legitimate expression of financing. 
Behind cambium bursae is the premise that one can loan another a certain 
sum and receive back something more than the sum. This difference or fee is 
not for the loan itself, but because, having made the loan, the lender loses a 
potential profit that could otherwise have been made. The fee for the loss of 
this potential profit, in Latin lucrum cessans, received some limited support in 
the late 15th century.?? 

In the 16th century the interest in the lucrum cessans grew; its proponents 
asked not whether a fee can be received for a singular loan, but whether an 
entire business or way of life can be instituted based upon the premise of 
lucrum cessans. This gave rise to the cambium bursae, the institutional struc- 
ture of the actual function (and a financial position to exercise that function) 
of routinely anticipating lucrum cessans. 

On its own, lucrum cessans simply asked whether occasionally a merchant 
could loan money and expect a fee for the loss one experienced in making the 
loan. Cambium bursae went much further and asked whether a merchant 
could give up her or his affairs and take up money-lending as a way of life. In 
giving his answer, Mair treated several subjects. 

The question of cambium bursae comes from the same consultatio sought by 
the Spanish merchants in Flanders. Similarly, the answer they received in 1530, 


21 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 36, fol. 107ra-va. The case and its analysis appears in 
L. Vereecke, "La licéité du cambium bursae chez Jean Mair (1469-1550), De Guillaume 
d Ockham, 309—324. 

22 See Noonan, The Scholastic Analysis of Usury, 8120, 126—128, 131-143, and 250-259. The 
concept ought not to be confused with damnum emergens (loss occurring), which referred 
to an initial loss sustained by making the loan itself. This received theological approval 
before lucrum cessans (profit ceasing), which referred to a loss of that which could have 
been otherwise gained. Thomas Aquinas, for instance, condemned usury, Summa theolo- 
giae 11-11, q. 78, a. 1, but permitted certain instances of damnum emergens, q. 78, a. 2, ad 1 
(in Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, doctoris angelici Opera Omnia iussu Leonis xii. O.M. edita., 
cura et studio fratrum praedictorum (Rome: 1882-1996), vols. 4—11). Later, as Noonan notes, 
Saints Antoninus of Florence and Bernardino of Siena recognized the liceity of lucrum 
cessans, see ibid., 115-126. 
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appeared earlier in 1509 when the first edition of his commentary on the fourth 
book of the Sentences was published. In the 1530 response to the merchants, 
eight professors from the University signed the consultation with John Mair's 
name appearing first among the signers. Clearly, the other seven were adding 
their validation or external authority to Mair's. This is not the first time these 
merchants asked the theology faculty for resolution of moral matters in eco- 
nomic affairs. Another consultatio, from 1517, answered an earlier set of 
questions. 

Before considering these responses, we need to appreciate more who these 
merchants were. Students, often of religious orders, left Paris and traveled to 
different cities from England to Flanders searching for sponsors to fund their 
continuing studies. The students received support from these merchants. In 
fact, in the 1509 edition of Mair's Commentary, he referred to the question of 
cambium bursae having learned of it from those students returning from their 
"Lenten appeals" for help. Their travels then brought him familiarity with a 
new practice, that more than twenty years later would be evaluated in the 
consultatio. 

These “Lenten appeals" seem to have lasted for some time. During the 
Lenten seasons of 1528, 1529, and 1530, for instance, Ignatius of Loyola, a poor 
student living at Mair's College de Montaigu, apparently became familiar with 
Mair's 1509 account of the students and went to Flanders and England for 
funds to support his own studies. In 1530, Loyola's reading of Mair finally paid 
off23 

These merchants, then, were not unethical people seeking a lenient judg- 
ment to legitimate their money-making. Rather, they were interlocutors with 
the Parisian faculty as well as benefactors for many students attending the 
University. Noonan notes that a significant reason for why the Church revised 
its teaching on usury was precisely because conscientious Christians were 
involved in financing.?^ They sought legitimate forms of financing through a 
variety of devices that first met with social satisfaction and later were pre- 
sented to Paris for its faculty's final determination. In short, they were morally 
credible in their intentions and in their actions. 

Mair's familiarity with the merchants is noteworthy because he really won- 
ders about whether their practices could morally compromise them. For 
instance, Mair was at home with the already modern world of shipping. He 
could see the validity of the practice of maritime insurance and sought to 
articulate his own authoritative defense of its moral legitimacy. He was not at 


23 Paul Imhof and Karl Rahner, Ignatius of Loyola (London: 1979), 55. 
24 Noonan, The Scholastic Analysis of Usury, for example, 171-192, 194—195, 199-201. 
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home with other worlds of commerce, which were only emerging. When the 
merchants asked about speculation of cambium bursae, Mair as we will see, 
thought it through casuistically, overturned in a way all previous injunctions, 
but then hesitated. His casuistry gets him into the modern world, but the 
reader senses his prudent reluctance in accepting the very results of his 
findings. 

Mair responded to the case by taking two preliminary steps. First, he legiti- 
mated lucrum cessans by offering the case of the blacksmith. Say I borrow, for 
some time, from a blacksmith his anvil, hammer, and other items. I have left 
him, not only without his work items but also at a disadvantage for making a 
profit that he would have made if he had his instruments. In returning to him 
his instruments, I must also pay him for the loss of profit he would have made 
otherwise.”5 Thus, Mair distinguished usury, a profit for the loan itself, from 
compensation for the profits that were lost by the lender. 

Second, he then proposed the case of Socrates the Parisian restaurateur, 
who regularly travels to Burgundy to buy wine. By buying the wine, he passes 
on to his clients a 20 per cent increase over costs for the wine because of the 
labors and perils of his travels to purchase the wine. His neighbor, Plato, begs 
him for a large loan for another business that Plato knows will bring both him 
and Socrates a 20 per cent gain each. Which is better: that Socrates goes about 
his own affairs and thus makes a profit only for himself, or that he helps his 
neighbor so that both can make a gain? Does not mercy require the latter?26 


25 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 30, fol. 1011b—101va: "Si ego tollam a fabro instrumenta 
suae artis incudem, malleum et caetera id generis aliquot diebus; ego teneor in foro con- 
Scientiae non solum restituere instrumenta suae artis; sed aliquid ei refundere ratione 
lucri cessantis; licet non tantum quantum lucratus fuisset quia non opportet ipsum tan- 
tum habere sine labore quantum cumlabore...Si namque cum fabro convenirem quod 
daret mihi omnia instrumenta sua quibus operator pro tempore quo non tenetur; jam si 
ipse vellet posset capere aliquid ratione sui lucri cessantis, et etiam ego possem cum ipso 
pacisci. Sed omnino sic est in proposito, quia pecunia est instrumentum negociatoris et 
industria ejus artificium, ergo si mutuatarius [sic] debitor venit ad mutuantem credi- 
torem petendo instrumenta artis, scilicet pecunia; potest cum eo pacisci, ut aliquid 
habeat ratione lucri cessantis, sicut de fabro diximus." 

26 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 30, fol. 101va: "Sortes tenens tabernam vinariam 
Parisis iturus in Burgundiam, iudicio prudentum cum suis mille scutis emendo vina 
lucrabitur ultra laborem, periculum et impensasducentos francos. Accedit ad eum Plato 
vicinus eius ostendens ei se posse lucrari ducentos francos exponendo mille aureas, et 
hoc sciat Sortes. Nunquid melius est quod Plato lucretur ducentos et Sortes ducentos, 
quam solus Sortes lucretur ducentos; quia si des oppositum conclusionis quod non liceat 
mutuatori illam pactionem facere, tunc ex quo sine peccato potest dimittere mutuationem 
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In this case, Mair furthered the claims of lucrum cessans. In the blacksmith 
case he used justice to legitimate the interest; in the case of Socrates, he 
invoked charity to command the action. Not only was lucrum cessans now 
permitted, it could be morally superior. With these basic insights, Mair exam- 
ined cambium bursae and used the scholastic method to engage possible 
objections. 

The first objection concerned social utility: a king provides for the city’s 
temporal well-being, a bishop for the spiritual well-being, the merchant for 
commerce, but the lender simply lives off of another’s labors. Mair responded 
that as a matter of fact, without the loan, there would be no commerce.?? 

The next objection was Scripture’s injunction to work by the sweat of one’s 
brow. Mair responded as he usually did noting first that the lender is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, involved in many concerns both of supporting businesses and of 
taking care of his family as well.?? Then, he contrasted these lenders with lords 
who spend their days on hunts with nothing to do but play and whose life 
brings no benefit to anyone and therefore seem to be exempt from the 
Scriptural law.?? 

The final objection highlights Mair's concern about the social impact of 
these changes: if cambium bursae is licit, then there will be less commerce 
because potential merchants will prefer to be lenders. Mair investigated the 
question by turning to Socrates again. In this instance, Socrates is planning on 
attending six fairs, one every two months, for the next year. But before he leaves 
for the first, Plato presents him with a plan, through which a loan from Socrates 
will enable Plato to go to the first fair and Socrates will be able to stay home for 
the first two months and make the same profit through the loan. Later Cicero 
comes with the same proposal for the next fair, and after him, John, and others. 
As a result, Socrates is no longer a merchant, but a lender, yet six others have 


et suum lucrum ducentorum francorum consequetur et Plato toto lucro sperato privabi- 
tur, sed istud non est tam pietati consonum ut unus solus lucretur quam ambo.” 

27 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 36, fol. 107ra: "Isti praebent fomentum deferendae 
mercis de regione in regionem. Alii enim si non haberent pecuniam ab istis merces non 
transveherent, cum crebro eis desint pecuniae. Et mercantes ex eis assequuntur lucrum, 
alioquin non caperent mutuum ab istis." 

28 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 36, fol. 107ra: "Quomodo campsores laborant plus 
quam isti aut ille qui mittit jamulos suos de regione in regionem, et ipse domi quiescit." 

29 X Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 36, fol. 107ra: "In super quomodo laborat dominus 
talis quo libet die non prohibito transiens ad venandum non habens uxorem et liberos, 
omnem sollicitudinem dans suo oeconomo seu senescallo familiae. Platoni ab eo nullum 
commodum recipiens. Iste igitur mercator non vivit in peccato, qui satis laborat domi 
circa uxorem et familiam regendam." 
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become merchants because of Socrates's good turn. Thus the practice of cam- 
bium bursae leads to more, not fewer merchants.39 

Mair, having resolved these standard objections, offers a surprising final 
judgment: “the case is illicit; such a state of life is dangerous and dishonest, and 
needs to be rejected by all prudent men”?! Mair refused, in the name of pru- 
dence, to develop this occasional practice into an institutional one. His con- 
cern was about the speculation. He feared that Socrates will no longer be a 
merchant; and, that rather than receiving the occasional requests from Plato 
and Cicero, Socrates would have to seek out others and press them into busi- 
nesses that they may not have intended.?? In the end, he wonders what would 
become of them in such a system. 

Mair distinguishes between what we can conceptually construe as not hav- 
ing any objections, but then throws in an argument about a not-yet-known 
future that keeps him from giving a positive decision. In many ways, he had the 
capacity to realize the value of hesitancy in dismantling too much of the com- 
mercial structure that provided his merchants the moral stability they needed 
in a sea of change. If he dismantled the present structures, what would they 
have in the future? 

In his landmark work, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Thomas Kuhn 
wisely notes that paradigmatic shifts only occurred when one could disprove 
the validity of a previous thesis and replace it with a fully functional new the- 
sis.?? Mair operated in the same way. 


30 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 36, fol. 107rb: "Sint sexies nundinae, seu ut dicunt sex 
indicta in anno, unum pro Januario et Februario Lugduni; secundum pro duobus mensi- 
bus Rothomagi, et sic per annum. Tunc sic Sortes Parisiensis intendit adire omnia ista 
indicta annue et sic vivit et vixit annis octo vel decem praeteritis. Ipso volente in Januario 
adire Lugdunum; supervenit Plato petens ab eo mille aureos quos volebat expendere dans 
tantum lucre Sorti quantum lucraretur in illis indictis...Sortes licite capit sexaginta ultra 
sortem. Veniat praeterea Cicero...videtur posse tantum capere, et sic a Johanne et si sic, 
toto hoc anno et omnibus annis futuris." 

31 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 36, fol. 107rb: *Respondetur quod casus est illicitus et 
modus sic vivendi est periculosus, inhonestus ab omni prudenti viro excutiendus." 

32 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 36, fol. 107rb-va: "Nec capit pecuniam ultra Sortem 
ratione veri interesse. Nam ad verum interesse non sufficit hoc propositum universale: 
vellem mercari si non reperirem hanc viam. Sed quia eam invenio tanquam securiorem 
accepto negociatione relicta. Sed requiritur quod proponat nunc in particulari negociari, 
forte requisitus, ab alio capere tantum quantum verosimiliter lucraturus est judicio pru- 
dentum ultra labors et expensas, et quod libentius vel ita libenter saltem vellet negociari 
ut mutuare et capere aliquid ratione veri interesse, et nisi pietate motus succurret vicino, 
mallet uti propria pecunia mercando quam mutuando." 

33 Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: 1962). 
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He saw that the maritime industry could depend on maritime insurance 
without ethical compromise. But while he disproves the objections to cam- 
bium bursae, he could not see any safe ground for Socrates if the prohibition 
were lifted and cambium bursae as a lending institution were declared ethical. 
Though he answered and exhausted the ethical objections casuistically, in the 
end he refuses to follow the very position that remains. 

Proving Kuhn's point, Mair provided the modern casuistry to dismantle 
the longstanding impediments and obstacles to human progress, but unless 
he could sense that the tangible structures replacing the old ones were safe, he 
did not recommend his own conclusions. Familiar with maritime insurance's 
validity and safety, he could promote his conclusions; in the absence of cam- 
bium bursae's safety mechanism's, Mair hesitated. 

Though Mair rejected the simple cambium bursae, later he upheld the liceity of 
the famous, complicated "triple" or "German" contract, which eventually became 
the paradigm for licit financial loans. The cambium bursae did not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish a loan's profit from a loss's repayment nor underline the required partner- 
ship for legitimate financing. This is probably what prompted his hesitation. On 
the other hand, the triple contract, proposed by Conrad Summenhart and his 
student John Eck, embodied the necessary distinctions. When these German 
writers sought theological approbation from the University of Paris, only one 
from the faculty responded, John Mair who assented.?* But Mair added that 
prudence cautioned against preaching the change to the merchants. 


II The Distinctiveness of High Casuistry 


Let me offer several insights about Mair and the dawn of modern casuistry, 
insights that emerge when we compare Mair's method with other issues (e.g., the 
natural law, nominalism, essentialism) that help highlight Mair's distinctiveness. 

First, a comparison of the scholastic writings of Thomas Aquinas with John 
Mair demonstrates how much Mair invoked ordinary figures involved in ordi- 
nary affairs. While the 13th-century Aquinas wrote about the object of justice, 
for instance, Mair considered the congruity of activities among a ship's cap- 
tain, the coast guard, and the insurance agent. Admittedly, both used the same 
scholastic method: they proposed a question, presented a series of objections, 
offered in the corpus a determination, and finally concluded with specific 
responses to the objections. But in Mair's scholastic writings, the corpus and 


34 See Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. 49, fol. 123vb-124va. The argument is recounted 
in Noonan, The Scholastic Analysis of Usury, 211. 
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the answers to the objections were not about the essential notion of an object 
like usury, loaning, justice, chastity, fortitude, temperance, or the like. Rather, 
the answers were replete with images of licit or illicit, embodied ways of act- 
ing. These images of Socrates the restaurateur, fair-goer, or clever investor can- 
not be found in the high scholasticism of the 13th century, but they are found 
in the work of high casuistry. However, they are not going to be found in the 
work of the summists like Francesco de Toledo at the end of the 16th century. 

Second, by examining Mair we find a claim from Jonsen and Toulmin con- 
firmed. They rightly point out that high casuistry was not the simple geometric 
application of a principle to a case as found in low casuistry but rather a taxo- 
nomic comparison of the congruencies between one controlling insight and 
another. The casuist then had to appeal to a controlling insight, which would 
be stable enough to anchor his position. The insight was not primarily a par- 
ticular rule or norm; it was more like a self-evident right versus a wrong way of 
acting. The insight served as a standard for comparison, but the standard was a 
form of acceptable behavior, not a precept. So in the case of maritime insur- 
ance, Mair fundamentally wins his argument at the outset when he asks, if 
then marines, the coast guard, and other military figures can be contracted and 
paid for providing security, why not the insurance agent? Those security prac- 
tices validated the insight that the captain could contract someone for the 
worth of his cargo, were the cargo lost. 

In early casuistry finding the right controlling insight was central to the argu- 
ment. Casuists looked to commonsense experience, often, to invoke a case that 
was evidently true enough to bear comparison. Sometimes they also appealed 
to the Scriptures, as, when faced with a military expedition, certain death would 
result and they needed to distinguish their actions from suicidal ones: e.g., the 
death of Samson pulling down the temple (Judges 16:30). The most popular 
Scripture passage for casuistry was the Emmaus story (Luke 24:13-35). When 
for instance priests and ministers tried to minister in England during the onset 
of the English Reformation, Catholic priests during Elizabeth's reign and 
Puritan ministers and later Anglican priests during James' reign withheld the 
truth from most anyone who could do them deadly harm. Each made the same 
case for their dissemblance as not being a form of lying by citing Jesus' lack of 
knowledge of the events in Jerusalem during the walk at Emmaus. They par- 
ticularly focused on his asking them what had happened so as to ward off sus- 
picion and they also enjoyed Jesus’ adeptness in “acting as if to go on."?5 


35 Johann P.Sommerville, "The New Art of Lying: Equivocation, Mental Reservation, and 
Casuistry, in Conscience and Casuistry in Early Modern Europe, (ed.) Edmund Leites (New 
York, Nv:1988), 159-184. 
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Third, herein the importance of nominalism for the birth of modern casu- 
istry becomes evident. Earlier we saw Farge's assessment that Mair was the 
most distinguished nominalist at Paris during the first thirty years of the 16th 
century. Though John Mahoney?9 and Servais Pinckaers?" two theological 
ethicists who have written on the history of theological ethics, critique the 
entry of nominalism into the history of theological ethics, nominalism's prem- 
ises actually prompted the need and the possibility for casuistry. 

The nominalists denied the existence of essential objects and specifically, 
the objects of justice or any other virtue. Likewise nominalists denied univer- 
sals: since there are no essences, there are no underlying or over-arching com- 
mon natures. Thus, the nominalists insisted on the priority of the individual 
and of the radical singularity of each existent. If the nominalists, then, wanted 
to determine standards for right ways of acting, they could not refer to objects, 
but rather to recognizable forms of right acting. Nominalism's proponents, 
moreover, were forced to look not for the same or universal properties among 
ways of acting, but only for similar ones. In the absence of essences, the nomi- 
nalists looked simply for congruencies. Nominalists, then, became forerunners 
of modern casuistry; they brought with them very different expectations to 
what we needed to find in moral argumentation.?8 

Fourth, many consequences result from the priority of the individual in 
nominalism. In natural law, Mair rejected the possibility of determining licit 
moral activity from animal activity. Because humans are not animals (rational 
or otherwise), the natural law is not something that binds humans to laws that 
animals obey. In discussing the licitness of conjugal activity for pregnant 
women, for instance, Mair considered the objection that elephants and other 
animals do not engage in sexual activity during pregnancy and therefore 
women should not. He responded by underlining the distinctiveness of human 
activity: animals have different appetites than humans. As a result, some animals 


36 Mahoney, The Making of Moral Theology, 180-184, 225—226, 240. 

37 Servais Pinckaers, "Autonomie et hétéronomie en morale selon S. Thomas d’Aquin,” in 
Autonomie: Dimensions éthiques de la liberté, (eds.) Carlos Josphat Pinto de Oliveira and 
Dietmar Mieth (Fribourg: 1978), 104-123; ibid., “La théologie morale a la periode de la 
grande scholastique,’ Nova et Vetera 52 (1977): 8131; ibid., “La théologie morale au déclin 
du Moyen-Âge: Le nominalisme; Nova et Vetera 52 (1977): 209-221. I think Pinckaers’ 
understanding of Ockham is seriously flawed. For a much more accurate read, see Marilyn 
McCord Adams, “The Structure of Ockham’s Moral Theory,” Context of Casuistry, 25—51. 

38 So argues Louis Vereecke, "Les éditions des oeuvres morales de Pierre de la Palu (11342) à 
Paris au début du XVIe siécle,” De Guillaume d'Ockham, 133-148; Villoslada, La Universidad 
de Paris, 127-164. See also Heiko Augustinus Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology, 
Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominalism (Cambridge, MA: 1967). 
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are pregnant in spring; other animals, in other seasons. Women are found to be 
pregnant at any time of year; thus, human natural desires for conjugal activity 
are not limited to any particular season.?? 

Fifth, the lack of classical objects forced a newness into moral commentary. 
Moral standards were no longer rooted in essences and, therefore, many moral 
judgments were no longer valid. As a result, the grounds for declaring certain 
activity as "essentially" wrong were reexamined. Though taking advantage of 
another's loss was still condemned, the suffering (lucrum cessans) incurred by 
a lender now merited compensation. The latter became accepted because such 
activity was congruent with other morally right activity. But the reexamination 
occurred not simply because new opportunities for financing were arising. 
Rather, since the foundations of earlier judgments were now disavowed, old 
issues and new ones received fresh estimation. For instance, for centuries, 
most sexual activity had been considered problematic for Christians because 
the activity often distracts one from simple reasoning. But Mair asked whether 
the deprivation of reasoning that occurs in sexual activity is itself wrong. 
Against the position of many classical theologians before him, he responded in 
the negative: during sleep, while being under ether or anesthesia, or after long 
hours of study, the brain also shuts down. That something causes a temporary 
shutting down of the brain is not, in itself, a morally wrong activity.*° 

Sixth, just as the method and the specific resolutions were new, so were the 
cases themselves. The cases were literally humorous and clearly the writer 
tried to catch the reader off guard. For instance, again on his sexual ethics, 
whenever Mair asked questions about rendering the marital debt and sexual 
satisfaction, he invoked in case after case Socrates having to satisfy his wife's 
demands. She is never given a name, but she is always after Socrates, and Mair 
provided a variety of occasions to which Socrates' wife's demands deserve 
Socrates’ response.?! 

Seventh, not surprisingly, experience is frequently invoked. Experience is 
what Mair depended on in awaiting his reader's validation. Again, his work 
on marriage stands as a prime example. John Noonan writes, "Between 
Alexander of Hales and Richard Middleton in the 13th century and some 


39 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 15, q. un, fols. 203vb—205va. See the discussion in Louis 
Vereecke's, "Mariage et sexualité au déclin du moyen âge, De Guillaume d'Ockham, 
345-368. 

40 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 31, q. un., fol. 204vb: “Privari ratione non arguit peccatum, 
quia homo facit actum licitum, ut patet in dormiente, et pugnante in bello iusto, cuius 
ratio percutitur per vulnera inflicta, per medicinam, studium honestum, vel huiusmodi." 

41 See fn. above. 
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American theologians today, Major is one of the rare English-speaking theolo- 
gians to make a substantial contribution to the theological discussion of 
marriage."?? Mair argued that the legitimacy of intercourse is limited neither to 
the purpose of procreation nor to the avoidance of fornication and that plea- 
sure in sexual activity is hardly sinful. Against Augustine and Huguccio, Mair 
invoked the "experience" of married couples.*? Attributing greater authority to 
"experience" than to Augustine conveys a much more modern bias than a 
medieval one. 

Eighth, nominalism was not all good news. Without "essences" and univer- 
sals, nominalists had fairly singular grounds for moral determination. Thus, 
the theologians of the early 16th century published commentaries on the more 
specific and codified Sentences rather than attempt a synthesis like a Summa 
theologiae. Legal codes, not theological world views, were being shaped at this 
time. 

Without these foundations, then, the nominalists turned to law. Above all, 
the nominalist looked to the divine prerogatives. God was absolutely free and 
the creature's right conduct was measured by her or his compliance with the 
divine will or law. Considerably different from the rationalism of Aquinas, this 
measure of rightness engaged, as John Mahoney notes in his book, voluntaris- 
tic and judicial structures.4 The nominalist's casuistry, as it emerges in the 
16th century, became considerably juridical and perhaps more than Jonsen 
and Toulmin highlight. 

The concrete cases of Mair and his contemporaries were specifically to 
resolve doubt by rendering decisions. In this sense, these figures were not sim- 
ply clever yet benign caretakers of the tradition; rather, more likely they were 
judges. In fact, Jonsen and Toulmin note that casuistry as practiced in antiquity 
whether among Greeks, Romans, or Hebrews was practiced by judges. The 
authoritative, rather than tolerant, roots of casuistry were always there. 

Ninth, prudence, then, in this context is considerably different than pru- 
dence in the writings of other, earlier scholastics. In Aquinas, for instance, pru- 
dence is the virtue that all persons engaged to acquire and perfect the moral 
virtues interior to the agent.*? The primary end of prudence for these scholastics 


42 John Noonan, Jr., Contraception (Cambridge, MA: 1965), 310. 

43 Noonan, Contraception, 310—322. See also, Vereecke, “Mariage et sexualité au déclin du 
moyen age,” De Guillaume d'Ockham, 199-225. 

44 Mahoney, The Making of Moral Theology. 

45 See James Keenan, “Distinguishing Charity as Goodness and Prudence as Rightness,’ 
The Thomist 56 (1992): 407-426; Goodness and Rightness in Thomas Aquinas’s Summa 
Theologiae (Washington, D.C.: 1992). See also Daniel Nelson, The Priority of Prudence 
(University Park, PA: 1992). 
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was to set the proximate goals for the agent's own personal growth. In the 16th 
century, however, prudence sought not to realize and govern one's own inter- 
nal nature, but rather to realize and govern the external conduct of society. In 
a manner of speaking, just as for Aquinas prudence perfected the virtues in the 
lesser powers, so for Mair and his contemporaries, prudence governed the 
masses, through the judgments of these theologians.^9 

The judge's superiority in making prudential determinations should not be 
missed here. For instance, casuistry led Mair to recognize the liceity of cam- 
bium bursae and prudence dictated that the liceity was not sufficiently accept- 
able. On the triple contract, Mair affirmed its liceity but argued against the 
advisability of preaching it. Similarly, in arguing that pleasure in licit sexual 
conduct was not at all sinful, he concluded that this judgment ought not to be 
preached, but that penitents privately in the confessional could be told that 
their pursuit of pleasure was legitimate.*” As explorative as casuistry was for 
the casuists, it was an authoritative period and therein prudence exercised 
more juridical influence over the lives of the laity rather than it did in the per- 
sonal choices of the laity. 

Tenth, while certainly we find casuistry attractive because it gave such 
attention to circumstances and to the uniqueness of the situation, ^? neverthe- 
less, at its inception in the 16th century it is not as accessible a method as we 
may wish. Though some of the specific determinations themselves were less 
oppressive than previous scholastic judgments, the casuists themselves did 
not seem to make their decision-making process any more an egalitarian affair 
than their predecessors did. Not only were there prudential decisions to not 
inform the masses, but there is no evidence that the casuists were interested in 
teaching people prudence in the first place. On the contrary, their habit of 
making new rulings with greater frequency suggests that, like other eras in the 
Church, the 16th century was one of keeping the laity reliant on others for deci- 
sions of conscience. 

Jonsen and Toulmin's thesis that the casuists did not articulate their method 
because, among other reasons, they lacked time, presumes that they had a will 
to instruct others in the method. I find no evidence for that presumption. 

On the contrary, recently Peter Holmes edited, translated, and published the 
casuistry of Thomas Southwell (Southwell was a pseudonym for Thomas Bacon, 
1592-1637) an established professor at the English College of the Society of Jesus 


46 See John Treloar, “Moral Virtue and the Demise of Prudence in the Thought of Francis 
Suarez,’ American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 65 (1991): 387—405. 

47 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 31, q. un., fol. 204. 

48 Marcia Sichol, "Women and the New Casuistry,” Thought 67 (1992): 148-157. 
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at Liége. One case, 74, is a case that I suspect will become a port of entry for 
many a doctoral dissertation; it entertains the question of probabilism. The 
presupposition of probabilism was that it allowed the laity the freedom to fol- 
low a legitimate position even if a more probable position existed. In case 74, 
we find, whether “a confessor is bound to follow the probable opinion of a 
penitent."^? Southwell resolves first that without sufficient cause a confessor 
cannot refuse to absolve a penitent following probable opinion, and here he 
invokes a variety of sources. But, then he adds that almost all those authorities 
as well as two others (here he includes Peter Faber, another Jesuit, and John 
Mair), hold that the penitent is "bound to follow the safer opinion of the priest." 
Providing a variety of instances, Southwell concludes “a penitent is not suit- 
ably disposed if he does not wish to obey a confessor who, for a just and grave 
reason, wishes the penitent to conform to the demands of his judgment."50 
Southwell lets Trent's famous sacred tribunal of the confessional negate the 
probable freedom of the penitent thus leaving us to ask, for whose original 
benefit was probabilism? 

Unlike Aquinas, for instance, who emphasized the importance of one's 
growth in the moral virtues and, in particular, prudence,?! there is no evidence 
of interest in personal growth in the casuists' writings. 

Finally, the irony about the birth of modern casuistry is that this helpful 
system was born simply when moral certainty was most vulnerable. For 
instance, Jonsen and Toulmin acknowledge that they wrote their book after 
their experience on a national bioethics commission where they found that so 
much research was entirely new and that existing moral norms were no longer 
pertinent. They note that consensus on the committee was achieved when 
through analogous taxonomies they attained practical conclusions. 
Disagreement only occurred whenever individual members "explained their 
individual reasons.”> Thus they agreed to determine one form of conduct as 
licit, another as illicit, but were unable to argue coherently in agreement with 
one another! 

Similarly because there was no underlying system, Mair, along with others, 
began this taxonomic method to compare insurance agents with the coast 
guard and blacksmiths with money-lenders. The validity of the recognized and 
accepted conduct was simply presumed. But why something is right or wrong 


49 Peter Holmes (ed.), Caroline Casuistry: The Cases of Conscience of Fr. Thomas Southwell SJ 
(Catholic Record Society Publications 84) (Rochester, NY: 2012), 50. 

50  lbid.,5. 

51 Leonard Boyle, The Setting of the Summa Theologiae of Saint Thomas (Toronto: 1982). 

52 Jonsen and Toulmin, The Abuse of Casuistry, 18 (emphasis in text). 
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seems more displayed than explained both in Mair's and in Jonsen and 
Toulmin's writings. Reasons are lacking. 

Itseems then that casuistry can simply avoid addressing the very challenges 
a society faces, that is, determining why certain forms of conduct are correct 
and others are not. If the challenge is not faced then casuistry's determinations 
with their supposed consensus are illusory. If, however, a common vision is 
articulated, argued, and accepted, then out of that context, casuistry could 
provide illuminating resolutions. Among practitioners who have some common 
vision, casuistry could flourish. 


III Locating Mair 


Mair's 16th century is a time period much like our own. Both depend on this 
very specific type of moral reasoning through analogy simply because tradi- 
tional moral prohibitions and prescriptions that shaped our ways of thinking 
were/are no longer holding. 

We should recall how previous long-standing prohibitions have withered in 
the face of revisiting certain contemporary moral arguments. For instance, up 
until sixty years ago, many from different religious traditions could not do trans- 
plants of organs from living donors because that was acting like God; we could 
not practice contraception, we could not marry inter-racially, we could not 
make test-tube babies, and we could not clone. By the same token, we believed 
that we should treat men and women differently, that occupations were gender 
specific, that intolerance of homosexuality was a necessary good, that racial seg- 
regation was valid, and that slavery did not need to be condemned, nor did capi- 
tal punishment. In these sixty years there has been a moral revolution in each of 
these instances and this was established by no longer accepting the moral pro- 
hibitions and prescriptions from tradition and by constructing through moral 
casuistry new moral claims for ourselves. The connections between our world 
and Mair's are fairly familiar and that he and a few others went into this casuis- 
tic descent is why, I think, Mair is becoming more familiar today. 

In their book, The Abuse of Casuistry, Toulmin and Jonsen posit high casu- 
istry as extending from 1550 to 1650, but they made this claim by ignoring the 
different books of casuistry—with the different levels of sedimentation of 
casuistry—that one finds from the early 16th to the 17th century. In fact, the 
earliest full work of casuistry in Europe is in all probability John Mair's com- 
mentary on the fourth book of the Sentences in 1509. 

Mair's most significant predecessor is Martin Le Maistre (1432-1481) whose 
Quaestiones morales (1490) is a collection of treatises by Martin on the 
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virtues.5? He became especially known for his treatise on temperance therein; 
John Noonan, writes of the Quaestiones that it *is the most independent cri- 
tique of the Christian sexual ethic ever undertaken by an orthodox critic."5* 
Noteworthy for us is not only his work in ethics, but the influence of nominal- 
ism in his work. In 1474, Martin received at the University of Paris his licenti- 
ate, the year that the teaching of nominalism was banned from the University 
and that singular copies of nominalists’ books were permitted in the library 
only if they remained chained to the library. Martin ignored the ban and 
taught Ockham with great success. By 1481, the ban was lifted, a shift com- 
pletely accredited to Martin.55 

Aside from Martin's work, Mair's casuistry of 1509 is otherwise without prec- 
edent. When Martín de Azpilcueta (1491-1586) published his famous Manuale 
sive enchiridion confessariorum et poenitentium,°® he was offering a handbook 
of the judgments of the cases of casuistry that he already had solved. He is not 
offering casuistry. Certainly he did casuistry earlier, but the published work in 
1568 is a pulling together of the judgments that he engaged. 

Isee the Manuale as marking the halfway point if you will between the casu- 
istry of Mair in 1509 and the summary of cases that begin to appear in 1590. As 
a Jesuit casuist myself, I tend to mark the period by contrasting Mair's work to 
Francisco de Toledo's (1532-1596) Summa casuum conscientiae sive de instruc- 
tione sacerdotum, libri septem." 

Toledo was preacher of the papal court and then, theologian of the Sacred 
Penitentiary, the Roman Inquisition, and consultor to several Roman 
Congregations. In time, he served seven popes and in 1593 was made cardinal, 
the first Jesuit to receive that honor5? He developed his summary from the 
courses of theology he taught at the Roman College from 1562 to 1569, where he 


53 Martinus de Magistris, Quaestiones morales de temperantia aliisque virtutibus (Paris: 1490). 
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lectured on the priesthood, the administration of the sacraments, the ten com- 
mandments as they were used for the hearing of confession, and the sacra- 
ment of marriage. These lectures were the material for the Summa casuum. 
Copies of these lectures as well as students' notes were probably in circulation 
before their publication in 1598.59 

When the lectures were published, they were among the first of a series of 
Jesuit summaries of cases of consciences that began to appear in the 1590s. 
Prior to Toledo's work, Pietro Alagona published a compendium of the manual 
of Martin of Azplicueta in 1590. Later, Enrico Henriquez wrote in 1591 a summa 
of moral theology in three tomes, a systematic treatment of the ends of human 
action including some reserved cases. Finally Emmanuel Sà published a 
summa of cases listed alphabetically.9? Though Sà's work went through several 
editions, Toledo's work was the first major breakthrough: seventy-two editions 
and multitudinous translations, remaining in print until 1716.9! 

Toledo's Summa casuum conscientiae sive de instructione sacerdotum is 
divided into seven books: priesthood; the administration of the sacraments; 
the practice of confession; the first three commandments; the remaining 
seven; the six precepts of the church; and, matrimony. 

The first book answered the question, "What is a priest?" Toledo underlined 
the unique dignity of priests and highlighted the need for critical attention to 
the heavy responsibilities expected from those acting on God's commission. 
Toward this end, he began with a definition that he subsequently parsed 
throughout the first chapter: A priest is a man commissioned by divine author- 
ity communicated through specific persons for the true worship of God.® 

Toledo asked, who communicated the divine authority? Toledo's response 
was not a "theology from below": divine authority did not reside in the com- 
munity but rather in particular persons, namely the bishops. Here Toledo 
established a causal chain of commissions: the divine power was in Christ the 
Lord from whom the apostles derived their authority and who in turn were the 
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source of episcopal authority. Through this extension of power, priests were 
created.5? 

Power was an overriding concern for Toledo: by power the priest is ordained; 
through power, priests exercised their ministry. In Chapter 3 he discussed the 
twofold power of the priesthood: the power of orders and of jurisdiction. The 
former was the power to confect the body of Christ and to administer the other 
sacraments. The latter was the power of rendering judgment on the excom- 
municated,® granting dispensations, conferring indulgences, and applying 
the laws of the Church. The thirty-five chapters of this first book were an elabo- 
ration on these institutional, jurisdictional powers. 

In the fourth and fifth books, he treats the Decalogue. These are compre- 
hensive summary judgments on nearly every kind of vicious action or practice. 
A look at one commandment highlights the instructive value of these summas 
of cases of consciences. Toledo’s treatment of the seventh commandment 
appears in the fifth book; under this commandment, he examined the funda- 
mental structures of financial institutions. Beginning with two chapters (15-16) 
on the meaning of the seventh commandment, he then spent eleven chapters 
(17-27) on restitution, that is, the social repair of an act of theft. Then he turned 
to usury and stipulated five conditions without which an action was not usury. 
After four chapters (28-31) on usury, he then discussed mutual compensation 
(lucrum in mutuo) for loans in three chapters (32-34), restitution of gains 
accrued from usury in three chapters (35-37), and the innovative public pawn 
shops turned commercial banks endorsed by the Franciscans (de monte 
Pietatis) in four chapters (38-41). His longest section (Chapters 42-49) was 
dedicated to annuities (census) and he concluded his comments on the sev- 
enth commandment on credit agencies (Chapters 50-55). 

Ninety years after Mair's Commentary, Francisco de Toledo's Summa casuum 
conscientiae does not look like casuistry. Rather than making a case, it gives 
summaries of cases. Commentators, both historians and ethicists, often fail 
to differentiate works of casuistry that are argumentative from the case 
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summaries that are pedagogical judgments.95 Summaries of cases do not con- 
sist of demonstrable arguments; summaries do not depend on internal certi- 
tude either (there are no arguments made), but rather on their external 
certitude, that is, on the authority of the writer himself. Moreover, the purpose 
of the text is not to receive validation from the reader. Mair's case needed to 
receive recognition from the reader; Mair made his case to prompt the reader's 
assent. Toledo, however, was simply interested in guiding his readers. Unlike 
Mair, he had nothing to prove. 

Stringing those summaries together allowed readers to appreciate impor- 
tant distinctions between the permitted and the prohibited. Toledo gave them 
firm moral teachings, new categories, and clearly divided lines. These became 
laws and later were applied to cases in deductive applications in a decidedly 
self-conscious institutional context. These were not demonstrative acts of 
moral argumentative reasoning. Unlike Mair, the powerful Toledo was not 
making “new” headway. He was able to state emphatically where the 16th cen- 
tury had finally come to rest. 

We need to differentiate the inductive or “high” casuistry of the early 16th 
century from the later deductive or "low" casuistry of the case summaries or 
moral manuals that Toledo's is among the first. The former was innovative and 
depended upon creating analogies between one case and another. The latter 
norms were based on precepts and principles that were to be deductively 
applied by priest confessors to cases; they are more explications than they are 
arguments.56 

Albert Jonsen explains that there are three phases to high casuistry. First, a 
morphological dissection of the circumstances and maxims in conflict in a 
case; then a taxonomy to line up the cases to search for congruency among 
them; finally, there is the kinetic that develops emerging insights and articu- 
lates them into rules.® All three were in place in Mair's presentation. But in 
Toledo we see only the conclusion of the entire casuistic process, the so-called 
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kinetic phase, that is, the summaries. Within those summaries we find occa- 
sional explications that we can call an application of a principle to a case, or 
what today we call low casuistry. 

Mair's age was marked by innovation. The late 15th and early 16th century 
allowed moralists to explore major economic questions from maritime insur- 
ance and triple contracts to stipends and benefices. Toledo's voluminous 
Summa is a testimony, however, to how many and much of these discussions 
became settled, institutionalized, and standardized. 

This move from innovative casuistry to institutionalized norms appears in 
all the areas of moral theology in the 16th century. On the topic of abortion, for 
instance, John Connery notes how the early 16th-century casuists engaged a 
position by John of Naples (dates unknown) regarding a therapeutic abortion 
of an early or unformed fetus. Throughout the century, there was an important 
casuistic debate about the legitimate grounds and means for what constituted 
a therapeutic abortion of a not yet formed fetus. In 1588, Sixtus v introduced 
"Effraenatam" which excommunicated anyone involved in an abortion, and by 
1591 Gregory xiv modified it so as to apply the penalty to the abortion of a 
formed fetus. This remained the standard position for another three hundred 
years and theological debate focused solely on the legitimacy of the case 
employed by the 16th-century casuists.68 

Regarding sexuality, we find that before Trent the question of “parvity” or 
lightness of matter was debated, which asked whether every sexual action that 
was not an intended procreative act with one's spouse was always mortally 
sinful. Martin the Master, John Mair, and Martin of Azplicueta entertained any 
number of cases as morally legitimate. By 1612, however, the Superior General 
of the Society of Jesus (the Jesuits) condemned the position that excused from 
mortal sin some slight pleasure in deliberately sought venereal desires outside 
of a marital act. Not only did he bind Jesuits to obey the teaching under pain of 
excommunication, he imposed on them the obligation to reveal the names of 
those Jesuits who violated even the spirit of the decree. These and other 
sanctions dissuaded later moralists from entertaining any of the circumstan- 
tial exceptions as earlier casuists had.”° 
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The subsequent theological mentality that followed Trent, therefore, con- 
vinced many that ending debate, establishing standards, and writing summas 
rather than doing high casuistry was the right way to proceed. Above all the 
spirit of Trent prompted the Church to its course of standardization and sedi- 
mentation. As time passed the Church would claim its newly established 
norms on each of the commandments as universal, and in time, ones that “the 
Church had always taught." 

The 16th century then went from entertaining high casuistry of case excep- 
tions to moral prohibitions to the distilled new norms, applicable to low casu- 
istry, articulated at the end of the 16th century. However, the period also 
marked the evolving articulation of new methodological instruments to navi- 
gate the certainly prohibited from the probably safe. Here, then, we have not 
only specific moral norms like those from Toledo, but also a variety of method- 
ological principles which were articulated for the first time in the second half 
of the16th century: the principles of toleration, cooperation, double effect, etc. 

For instance, though Joseph Mangan argued that Thomas Aquinas first 
articulated the principle of double effect," Josef Ghoos proved otherwise.7? 
Ghoos showed that the moral solutions from the 13th through the 16th century 
were of isolated concrete cases. In the 16th-century Bartolomé de Medina 
(1528-1580) and Gabriel Vasquez (1551-1604) began to name the common fac- 
tors among relevant cases. Finally, John of St. Thomas (1589-1644) articulated 
the factors into the conditions of the principle as such. 

Depending on the guidance of Jonsen and Toulmin, we can see that moral 
theologians developed summaries of cases by first studying the original cases 
“morphologically,” then set them into related categories “taxonomically,” and 
finally they articulated them “kinetically.” They arrived at the newly minted 
methodological principles the same way: by considering cases of actions with 
two effects, or those requiring simple toleration, or more complex actions of 
legitimate cooperation. These principles were the instruments that gave mor- 
alists a flexibility with the narrow number of instances that were not yet set- 
tled. Though much had been determined in the summaries, still, the theologians 
anticipated not yet named circumstances that could place the summaries into 
doubt. Thus, by offering the methodological principles, they left us tools to 
resolve doubt subsequently raised by emerging circumstances. 
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The manualists applying these principles were not John Mair looking with 
Amerigo Vespucci for new lands to explore. Rather they were careful escorts 
across the terrain of many already defined landmasses riddled with sinful 
actions. The authoritative moral theologian was able to guide others by allow- 
ing for an indirect intention or indirect action so as to steer clear of an other- 
wise already known morally evil action. 

Trent ended the speculation that moralists like Mair and the Navarrus pro- 
duced, and endorsed a mentality that received the summaries of cases as ever- 
lasting norms. Moreover, for anything still undefined, methodological principles 
were in place to guarantee that no new norms needed to be articulated. Trent 
left as its moral legacy these textbooks that secured as everlasting the indisput- 
ably settled norms regarding moral conduct and the more flexible principles 
that described other actions by what they were not: an indirect abortion, pas- 
sive euthanasia, an unprovoked ejaculation, an indirect attack on civilian 
populations. In this way they left moralists with norms to apply and when in 
doubt, methodological principles to resolve it. In either case the application 
was always done deductively. No wonder then, that for almost four centuries 
Catholics became fascinated with the principle of double effect. They had 
nothing else with which to work. 


IV A Final Assessment 


Where does one place Mair? Louis Vereecke proposes, “John Mair seems to 
have been the last scholastic.””3 John Durkan writes, “If we think of scholasti- 
cism as the old learning, then Mair is its last distinguished representative... Yet 
Mair cannot be written off as a representative of the old learning, because cir- 
cumstances forced him to gradually come to terms with the new situation in 
the world of learning." Durkan’s use of circumstances is wildly ironic, for not 
only was Mair moved by them, he was completely attentive to them: by simply 
adding or subtracting a circumstance he proposed one case of casuistry as dif- 
ferent from another, something more essentialist ethicists would not do. 
Others dismiss him as forgettable. In his landmark work, The Idea of Natural 
Rights, Brian Tierney virtually dismisses Mair as a contributor to the development 
of ethical thought. Tierney turns to folios 82-85 from Mair's commentary on the 
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fourth book of the Sentences (1509), where he posits the basic position evident in 
natural and divine law that all were obliged to give to those in extreme need. But 
then Mair begins asking a relentless series of questions: Does a rich man who gives 
to the needy give what is already theirs? If there were a thousand rich men and 
only one poor person, would they all be obliged to give? Through four folios, as he 
descends into the particular circumstances, he enters more into absurdity then he 
does into moral insight. Tierney describes the end of the descent. 


If a person not in extreme need steals a cheese and then is deprived of all 
his other goods, does the cheese become his own? May he eat it? And 
what if the original owner falls into extreme need before the other person 
does? Or afterward? Or at the same time?75 


Tierney comments, “All this is standard theological casuistry. The questions are 
ingenious. The point is that they do not address any of the urgent problems that 
faced European society at the beginning of the sixteenth century" He con- 
cludes: “In discussing the problems of poverty, Mair seems to have been more 
interested in sophismata of his own invention than in the social issues of his age.” 

Tierney's frustrating comments were hopefully based on Mair's singular 
question. Still, the most brilliant critique of a question of Mair's came from no 
less than Bartolomé de las Casas, in his In Defense of the Indians written around 
1552 about two years after his debate with Sepulveda at Valladolid (1550)."9 Las 
Casas turns in his last chapters to a ringing attack on Mair's third question in 
distinction 44 of his commentary on the second book of the Sentences"? where 
he argues that the King of Spain has rights to depose a native king of a people 
not yet evangelized ("Since the Indians did not understand the Spanish lan- 
guage and refused to admit the preachers of God's word except with a large 
army... It is lawful to take them by force"). Las Casas attacked him for being 
“ignorant of both the law and the facts." For the most part, both facts and law 
are the instruments that he uses against Mair, but early on, he attacked Mair 
for his point of view. "John Major adds that the Indian king should reasonably 
put up with this. I do not at all think that John Major would tolerate such evils 
and crudities, supposing he were an Indian.””9 


75 Brian Tierney, The Idea of Natural Rights (Atlanta, GA: 1997), 240. 

76 Bartolomé de las Casas, In Defense of the Indians, (ed.) and trans. Stafford Poole (DeKalb, 
IL: 1992). 

77 Mair, In secundum Sent (1519), d. 44, q. 3, fols. 187rb-188ra. 

78 Delas Casas, In Defense of the Indians, 326. 

79  lbid.,329. 
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In his masterful A Church That Can and Cannot Change, John Noonan, 
dedicates a chapter (“If John Major were an Indian") to Las Casas’ hypothetical. 
Noonan, long appreciative of Mair' contributions, could also see his 
limitations,®° and if his appreciation of the rights of the poor seem weak, his 
defense of the colonialists was even more obscene. If John Mair were an Indian, 
he might have seen poverty and enslavement differently. 

Is Mair the end of the old order or the beginning of the new? I think he is 
clearly the beginning of the new. His inductive method, his witty actors, his 
commonsensical controlling insights, his engaging analogues and cases, his 
insatiably curiosity, his investigative personality, his nominalistic philosophy, 
his inventive casuistry, his willingness to over-turn the teachings of popes and 
saints, and his evident pastoral care, at least, for those he knew, all suggest a 
personality quite at home with what would unfold in the 16th century. Even his 
deeply problematic errors are demonstrative of the lack of experience that 
such innovators make. Mair sailed well into the modern era and effectively 
invented the tools that steered him, though he lacked some needed perspective 
that could bring him a true understanding of the natural rights of persons. 

Let me close with his engagement of the question of pleasure in sexual rela- 
tions. He refreshes the entire question as he begins with his controlling insight, 
that many eat an apple or pear simply for its nutrition, but were they to eat 
one, solely for pleasure, they would not sin.?! The insight is universally 
accepted. Noonan notes: "Like St. Thomas, Major holds that God put pleasure 
in intercourse to stimulate the act, but unlike St. Thomas, Major gives this doc- 
trine full value, by drawing the analogy with eating an apple for pleasure. 
When rejecting the opinion of Augustine, that marital intercourse to avoid any 
form of fornication is always venially sinful, Mair notes that "the saints must be 
interpreted narrowly when they speak extremely."?? Clearly, this early modern 
casuist, John Mair, adeptly brought modernity into the realm of moral reason- 
ing and this new moral reasoning into the age of modernity. 


80 John T. Noonan, Jr, “If John Major Were an Indian,’ in A Church That Can and Cannot 
Change: The Development of Catholic Moral Teaching (Notre Dame, IN: 2005), 68-77. 

81 Mair, In quartum Sent (1521), d. 31, q. un., fol. 204vb. 

82 Noonan, Contraception, 311. See also Vereecke, “Mariage et plaisir sexuel chez les théolo- 
giens de l'époque modem." 


PART 4 


Salvation and Sacraments 


CHAPTER 9 


John Mair's Doctrine of Justification within 
the Context of the Early 16th Century 


David C. Fink 
I Introduction 


The title of this essay begs a question which can scarcely be avoided without 
risk of anachronism: did John Mair even have a “doctrine of justification"? In 
one sense, the answer is clearly no. Although medieval theologians had a great 
deal to say about iustificatio (as well as its cognate concept, iustitia Dei), it 
never rose to the status of an organizing principle in scholastic theology.! The 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, for example, contain no article specifically devoted 
to analysis of the concept, and though it surfaces again and again in the mas- 
sive commentary literature produced on this text in the later Middle Ages, 
these discussions are usually introduced in connection with topics which are 
integral to the formal organization of that work, such as predestination, grace, 
virtue, or the sacrament of penance.” Accordingly, treatment of this topic var- 
ies considerably in systematic works from the 12th century onward. Where 
justification consistently receives fuller treatment, however, is in the biblical 
commentary literature— particularly on the Pauline letters—where theologi- 
cal analysis is more immediately anchored in the distinctive language of the 


1 Onjustification in medieval theology, see Otto H. Pesch and Albrecht Peters, Einführung in 
die Lehre von Gnade und Rechtfertigung (Darmstadt: 1981); Karlfried Froelich, “Justification 
Language in the Middle Ages,” in Justification by Faith: Lutherans and Catholics in Dialogue 
VII, (ed.) H. George Anderson, et al. (Minneapolis: 1985), 143-161; Alister E. McGrath, Justitia 
Dei: a History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification, 3rd ed. (New York: 2005), 55-207. 
Valuable older studies include Albrecht Ritschl, Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung 
und Versöhnung (Bonn: 1870); Jean Rivière, “Justification,” in Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, (ed.) Letouzy, et al. (Paris:1924), vol. 10, 2042-2227; Jorg Baur, Salus Christiana: Die 
Rechtfertigungslehre in der Geschichte des christlichen Heilsverstdndnisses, Vol. 1, Von der 
christlichen Antike bis zur Theologie der deutschen Aufklärung (Gütersloh: 1968). 

2 The following distinctions make extensive use of the language of iusitificatio in connection 
with related concepts: Lombardus, Sent. 1, dd. 40, 41 (on predestination); 11, dd. 26, 27 (on 
grace); 111, d. 33 (on charity); 1v, d. 4 (on reception of the sacraments); 1v, d. 14, 15 (on the 
sacrament of penance). See Petrus Lombardus, Sententiae in 1v libris distinctae (Spicilegium 
Bonaventurianum, 4—5) (Grottaferrata: 1971-1981). 
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biblical texts. Not surprisingly, many of the most developed and influential 
discussions of justification occur in commentaries on Paul's letters to the 
Romans and Galatians. These commentaries provided, for many medieval 
theologians, the foundations for their systematic writings, with the result that 
biblical terms unpacked at length in the former are found in “shorthand” form 
in the latter? 

The problem encountered in analyzing John Mair's Rechtfertigungslehre is 
twofold: first, he wrote no commentaries on the Pauline letters, so we have no 
“longhand” account of how he translated Paul's language of justification into 
the systematic categories with which he was operating. Second, Mair offers 
no sustained analysis of the concept itself in his systematic writings. None of 
the quaestiones in any of the four volumes of commentary on the Lombard's 
Sentences addresses the issue directly, nor is the term iustificatio present in any 
of the indices to these works drawn up by his publishers.^ At first blush, it 
would appear as though justification was not a matter on which Mair had 
much to say that was distinctive. Our task may aided, however, by the observa- 
tion that for many medieval thinkers, iustitificatio was a synthetic as well as a 
biblical term—that is, it was a term which drew together and organized a num- 
ber of distinct soteriological concepts. In a formulation which became more or 
less standard in scholastic theology, Peter of Poitiers had defined justification 
as a four-part process by which the sinner was made righteous: "Four things 
concur in the justification of the sinner: the infusion of grace, the movement 
arising from grace and free will, contrition, and the forgiveness of sins.” 


3 So, for example, Daniel Keating describes the approach of Thomas Aquinas: "The compressed, 
even terse, references to Scripture in the Summa are typically capsule summaries of what he 
has worked out at greater length in the biblical commentaries. In other words, we see in long- 
hand in the biblical commentaries what often appears in shorthand in the Summa" (emphasis 
original) (“Justification, Sanctification and Divinization in Thomas Aquinas,’ in Aquinas on 
Doctrine: a Critical Introduction, (ed.) Thomas G. Weinandy, et al. (New York: 2004), 139). 

4 The term iustitia does appear in several of these quaestiones, but not in direct connection 
with discussions of soteriology. Thus, Mair reflects on the essence of iustitia originalis in for- 
mulating his doctrine of original sin (In secundum Sent. 1510, d. 30, q. 3, fols. 53ra—53vb; In 
secundum Sent. 1519, d. 30, q. 1, fols. 130vb-131vb) and on Aristotle's treatment of iustitia as 
chief among the virtues (In tertium Sent. 1528, d. 33, qq. 27-33, fols. 84ra—88ra), but there is no 
discussion of the Pauline iustitia Dei, the concept which would so exercise Martin Luther. For 
acatalog of late medieval discussions of this term in its Pauline context, see Heinrich Denifle, 
Quellenbelege: Die abendldndischen Schriftausleger bis Luther über Justitia Dei (Rom. 1, 17) 
und Jusitificatio, Vol. 1 of Luther und Luthertum (Mainz: 1905). 

5 Petrus Pictaviensis, Sententiarum libri quinque 11, q. 1, in Patrologia Latina, (eds.) J.-P. Migne, 
et al. (Paris: 1844-1892), PL 211, col. 1044a: "Sciendum est autem quod ad justificationem impii 
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What I propose to do in this essay is to use this definition as a template to 
sketch an outline of Mair's understanding of justification in the early phases of 
his career, prior to the emergence of the Lutheran alternative. The sheer mass 
of Mair's theological corpus, our lack of any critical textual apparatus, and the 
fact that most of this material is virgin soil to modern scholars means that we 
are in no position to advance comprehensive or definitive claims. So what fol- 
lows here will be a highly selective sketch of some themes in Mair's corpus as 
they compare to developments in late medieval scholastic soteriology more 
broadly. Setting this sketch against the backdrop of the emerging evangelical 
movement in the final section, I will argue that Mair's doctrine of justification 
is essentially an incremental development of an essentially Scotist framework, 
but one that responds to several of the same theological and pastoral concerns 
which drove the much more radical agendas of the reformers. 


II The Infusion of Grace 


The starting point in Mair's understanding of the processus iustificationis is the 
concept of grace. Virtually all theological discussion in the Western tradition 
since the time of Augustine had presumed the necessity of grace in effecting 
an interior transformation in the soul, but substantial differences arose con- 
cerning the nature, mode, and efficacy of this grace. One question which had 
been the source of perennial debate since at least the 12th century was whether 
this inward grace consisted in a habit of divine love (habitus caritatis) created 
by God in the soul (gratia creata), or in the immediate presence of the Holy 
Spirit (gratia increata). In what would become the locus classicus for this 
debate (i.e., Book 1, d. 17), Peter Lombard had asserted the latter: that the divine 
love in the human soul which leads to God is none other than the indwelling 
Holy Spirit. This view began to fall out of favor in the following century, how- 
ever, largely due to concerns over maintaining a coherent theological anthro- 
pology.® Thomas Aquinas, for example, argued that it was simply “ridiculous” 


quatuor occurrunt: Infusio gratiae, motus surgens ex gratia et libero arbitrio, contritio, pec- 
catorum remissio." Within a generation, this formula seems to have been taken for granted. 
Albert the Great, for example, organizes his discussion of justification according to this 
scheme, remarking that, "Everyone says...”; quoted in Froelich, “Justification Language in 
the Middle Ages,” 158. 

6 On the development of this debate in medieval theology, see A. Vanneste, “Nature et grace 
dans la théologie du douzième siècle, Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 50, no. 4 (1974): 
181-214; Miriam Rose, Fides caritate formata: das Verhültnis von Glaube und Liebe in der 
Summa Theologiae des Thomas von Aquin (Göttingen: 2007), 121-131; Heiko A. Oberman, The 
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to identify an act of will with the Holy Spirit himself; to do so would eliminate 
human agency altogether. In order to maintain the natural integrity of the will, 
"jt is necessary that actions of the will proceed from an intrinsic principle." 
Thomas does not deny that the Holy Spirit indwells the believer, but he argues 
that rather than replacing the human will by his own direct agency, the Spirit 
"disposes all things sweetly (suaviter), because to all things He gives forms and 
powers inclining them to that which He Himself moves them; with the result 
that they tend toward it not by force, but as if it were by their own free will 
(quasi sponte).”” 

Mair takes up this question in his 1519 commentary on the first book of the 
Sentences, where he considers whether created grace/charity is necessary for 
salvation.? He begins by considering whether this grace is an accidental quality 
(accidens) inhering in the soul, a view he affirms on the basis of biblical exe- 
gesis and patristic authority. Citing the Pauline triad from 1 Corinthians 13 
(nunc autem manet fides spes caritas tria haec maior autem horum caritas), 
Mair observes that had Paul wished to compare uncreated grace (i.e., the Holy 
Spirit) with these other two virtues, he would no doubt have described it in 
superlative terms, as maxima horum (v. 13).? From here, he proceeds to con- 
sider a text which clearly distinguishes, in his view, between gift and Giver: "the 


Harvest of Medieval Theology: Gabriel Biel and Late Medieval Nominalism (Cambridge, MA: 
1963), 166-171; and Paul Vignaux, Luther, Commentateur des Sentences (Livre I, Distinction 
XVII) (Paris: 1935). 

7 Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones disputatae de virtutibus, q. 2 a. 1: "Deus movet omnia ad suas 
actiones, ad quas tamen inclinantur ex propriis formis. Et inde est quod omnia disponit sua- 
viter, quia omnibus dat formas et virtutes inclinantes in id ad quod ipse movet, ut in illud 
tendant non coacte, sed quasi sponte." I am quoting the text from the online edition of 
Thomas' works found at: http://www.corpusthomisticum.org/. 

8 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 17, q. 1, fols. 46va—47va. Grace, of course, is a broader category 
than charity, but since charity is the chief of the theological virtues and the ultimate termi- 
nus of the moral law, scholastic discussions of grace in soteriological contexts are usually 
centered on this particular form of grace. Mair consistently uses the two terms, gratia creata 
and caritas creata, interchangeably, and elsewhere he argues that gratia et caritas sunt una 
res. See Mair, In secundum Sent. (1510), d. 26, q. 2, fol. 45vb—46rb. 

9 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 17, q. 2, fol. 47vb. Erasmus had retained the Vulgate's literal 
rendition of ue(Zv tovtov in the Latin translation accompanying his Greek New Testament, 
however in the annotations he pointed out that the sense of the expression was indeed 
superlative: “maxima ex his caritas. Quamquam et latini ad exemplum Graecorum aliquoties 
comparativum usurpant pro superlativo." In Desiderius Erasmus, Novum instrumentum omne 
(Basel: 1516), 476. Modern translations and commentaries are virtually unanimous in favor- 
ing this reading; see Ceslas Spicq, Agapé in the New Testament (London: 1963), vol. 2, 170. Mair 
omits this argument in the 1530 edition of his commentary. 
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love of God has been poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit, who has 
been given to us as a gift" (Romans 5:5). This was the very text, however, which 
the Lombard had cited to argue the contrary, closely paraphrasing Augustine's 
gloss in De Trinitate xv.!° 

Against this interpretation, Mair strings together a rather cryptic set of allu- 
sions, beginning with the decree Damnamus, in which the Fourth Lateran 
Council had condemned the trinitarian theology of Joachim of Fiore in 1215. It 
is not readily apparent why Mair cites this document, since it contains no dis- 
cussion of the issue at hand, and no explanation is offered for its relevance. The 
teaching condemned in the decree was an attack on the trinitarian theology of 
Peter Lombard, whom Joachim had charged with maintaining a doctrine 
of quaternity.! For Joachim, the Lombard’s exposition had so stressed the unity 
of the persons of the Trinity as to effectively posit a fourth entity, a quaedam 
summa res, as the ontological principle of divine unity.” As a corrective to this 
overly-metaphysical approach, Joachim had proposed an account of the unity 
of the divine persons grounded in a biblical analogy. In his “high-priestly 
prayer,” Jesus asks the Father that his disciples “may be one, as we also are one” 


10 Drawing on Augustine’s assignation of the term caritas as a distinctive appellation for the 
Spirit (parallel to “Word of God" for the Son) in De Trinitate xv, the Lombard had argued 
that "the love, which is from God and is God, is properly the Holy Spirit, through whom 
there is poured forth in our hearts the God-love (deus caritas), and through whom the 
whole Trinity indwells in us.” Petrus Lombardus, Sent. 1, d. 17, c. 4 (1:22-27) in Sententiae 
in TV libris distinctae (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, 4-5) (Grottaferrata: 1971-1981): 
"Quantum ergo bonum est, sine quo ad aeternam vitam neminem tanta bona perducunt! 
Ipsa vero dilectio vel caritas (nam unius rei nomen est utrumque) perducit ad regnum. 
Dilectio igitur quae ex Deo est et Deus, proprie Spiritus Sanctus est, per quem diffunditur 
in cordibus nostris Deus caritas, per quam nos tota inhabitet Trinitas" The key phrases 
here all come directly from Augustine, De Trinitate 15.8.32, (ed.) W.J. Mountain in Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Latina 50—50A (Turnhout: 1968) (Mountain 508, ll. 26-32): “Dilectio 
igitur quae ex deo est et deus est proprie spiritus sanctus est per quem diffunditur in 
cordibus nostris dei caritas per quam nos tota inhabitet trinitas. Quocirca rectissime 
spiritus sanctus, cum sit deus, uocatur etiam donum dei. Quod donum proprie quid nisi 
caritas intellegenda est quae perducit ad deum et sine qua quodlibet aliud dei donum 
non perducit ad deum?" 

11 The material in the remainder of this paragraph is dependent on the analysis of Fiona 
Robb, "The Fourth Lateran Council's Definition of Trinitarian Orthodoxy,” Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 483 (1997): 22-43. 

12 The “pamphlet or tract" condemned by the council is no longer extant, but subsequent 
theologians seem to have regarded Joachim’s attack on the Lombard as having been based 
on a fundamental misunderstanding of the latter's Trinitarian theology. See Gilles Emery, 
The Trinitarian Theology of St. Thomas Aquinas (Oxford: 2007), 146-147. 
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(John 17:22), and Joachim takes this as the point of departure for his account of 
how Father, Son, and Spirit are one. At least, this is how the authors of his 
condemnation interpreted his attack on the Lombard: 


When therefore the Truth prays to the Father for the faithful, saying: “I 
will that they be one in us, even as we are one" (John 7:22), this term “one” 
is understood first for the faithful, as implying a union of charity in grace, 
then for the divine persons, as implying a unity of identity in nature; as 
the Truth says in another place: "Be you perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect" (Matthew 5:48); as if He would say more clearly: be perfect by 
the perfection of grace as your heavenly Father is perfect by the perfec- 
tion of nature, namely, each in his own way, because between the Creator 
and the creature there cannot be a likeness so great that the unlikeness is 
not greater. 


The relevance of this passage to the question at hand lies in the strong affirma- 
tion of the creator-creature distinction, with the corollary notion that there 
is a "perfection of grace" appropriate to created nature (i.e., *each in his own 
way"). Yet at the same time, there és an analogy, or “likeness,” between this 
grace and the One who gives it, a point Mair reinforces with a quotation from 
Augustine: "See, however slight love (caritas) is, it resides in our will and is seen 
by our sight, and it is not seen in a location, nor sought by bodily eyes, nor 
enveloped by sight, nor held by touch, nor heard by words, nor perceived by its 
walk. How much more is this true of God himself, since love is the guarantee 
he has given ust”! 


13 Conciliorum oecumenicorum decreta, (ed.) J. Alberigo, et al. (Bologna: 1973), 232; the 
English translation is from, Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils: Text, Translation 
and Commentary, (ed.) H.J. Shroeder (St. Louis: 1937). 

14 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 17, q. 1, fol. 46vb: “Ecce etiam caritas quantulacunque in 
nostra voluntate consistit: nobisque conspicua est: nec in loco videtur: nec corporalibus 
oculis: que [quaeritur] necsub [circum]scribitur visu nec tactu tenetur: nec auditur 
affatu: nec sequitur incessu: quanto magis deus ipse cuius hoc pignus in nobis est.’ 
Augustine, vid. Deo (ep.147) 44. 12—16, in Letters 100-155 (11/2), The Works of Saint Augustine 
(New City Press, 2002), 342. The bracketed text is from De consensu evangelistarum, (ed.) 
F. Weihrich, in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 44 (Vienna: 1904), 318. Mair 
points out that the same point is made in Cyprian's Epistola ad Fortunatum. No more 
specific reference is given, but it seems likely that he is referring to the following passage: 
"For if I were to give a man a garment finished and ready, it would be my garment that 
another was making use of, and probably the thing made for another would be found lit- 
tle fitting for his figure of stature and body. But now I have sent you the very wool and the 
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This created habit of divine love serves as a guarantee (pignus) of God's sav- 
ing intent, but this does not imply a limitation on God's power. Here Mair has 
recourse to the late medieval distinction between God's absolute power (poten- 
tia Dei absoluta) and his ordained power (potentia Dei ordinata) in arguing that 
God chooses to save human beings by means of these infused virtues, even 
though in strict necessity he is not bound to do so. Here he argues in com- 
pressed syllogisms, not by allusion to auctoritates. First, he points out that God 
is able to give his Holy Spirit to anyone apart from the habit of created grace 
(non dando eius donum), and such a one would certainly be saved. Moreover, 
the names of those whom God intends to save are written in the book of life 
according to God's eternal predestination, not according to God's foreknowl- 
edge of present righteousness (presentum iustitam). Finally, human beings 
were originally created both without a habit of charity and also without guilt. 
God's decision to accept the person to eternal life is no different from the deci- 
sion to accept particular acts as worthy of reward: in both cases, God decides 
to confer a reward sine meritis, *as is commonly held concerning the blessed- 
ness of the soul in Christ." 6 All this is merely hypothetical, however, since it 
concerns the potentia Dei absoluta, not the potentia Dei ordinata. With regard 
to the latter, what God has actually ordained, Mairis clear that according to the 
law of God (secundum legem Dei), it is not possible to be saved without the infu- 
sion of charity. Having already established to his satisfaction that Paul refers to 
a created habit of the soul in 1 Corinthians 13, Mair reminds his readers that 
“though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not charity... it 
profits me nothing" (nihil mihi prodest). Like the wedding garment in Christ's 


purple from the Lamb, by whom we were redeemed and quickened; which, when you 
have received, you will make into a coat for yourself according to your own will, and the 
rather that you will rejoice in it as your own private and special garment. And you will 
exhibit to others also what we have sent, that they themselves may be able to finish it 
according to their will; so that that old nakedness being covered, they may all bear the 
garments of Christ robed in the sanctification of heavenly grace.” English translation in, 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers, volume 5, (ed.) E. Wallis (Grand Rapids, M1: 1981), 497. 

15 Oberman summarizes the distinction according to Gabriel Biel, who defines the two 
potentiae Dei in precisely the same terms as Ockham: “the distinction should be under- 
stood to mean that God can—and, in fact, has chosen to—do certain things according to 
the laws which he freely established, that is, de potentia ordinata. On the other hand, God 
can do everything that does not imply contradiction, whether God has decided to do 
these things or not, as there are many things God can do which he does not want to do. 
The latter is called God's power de potentia absoluta." Oberman, Harvest, 37. 

16 | Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 17, q. 1, fol. 46vb. 

17 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 17, q. 1, fol. 46vb. 
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parable of the marriage feast (Matthew 22:1-14), “this alone is what distin- 
guishes between the sons of the eternal kingdom and the sons of perdition."? 


IH The Motion of the Will and the Question of Merit 


Mair's understanding of grace as a habit of charity created in the soul fixes the 
locus of God's saving work firmly in the will. This raised, for medieval theolo- 
gians, the question of merit: how could any finite motion of the human willlay 
claim to an infinite reward from God—even if assisted by grace?!? Beginning 
in the 12th century, scholastic theologians had developed a vocabulary for 
describing merit which recognized the asymmetry of the relationship between 
creature and Creator on the one hand (meritum de congruo), and the reality of 
divine agency in the creature on the other (meritum de condigno). The lan- 
guage of congruent merit was used in recognition of the fact that even under 
the influence of grace, the acts of finite human beings inevitably fall short of 
the stature of God's infinite justice. Condign merit, on the other hand, arises 
from a consideration of the source of human merit in God's gift of grace. 
Axiomatic for medieval theologians was Augustine's dictum that “when God 
crowns our merits, he does nothing but crown his own gifts.”2° Insofar as our 
merits are ours—that is, insofar as they are the actions of fallen, finite human 
beings—they inevitably fall short of any reward. Insofar as our merits are God's 
gifts, however, they are indeed worthy of reward, since God's actions are always 
worthy of the highest possible honor. 

In explaining the concept of condign merit, Mair draws on a distinction set 
out in Book v of Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics between commutative and dis- 
tributive justice.?! Commutative justice has to do with regulating relationships 


18 Mair, In primum Sent. (1519), d. 17, q. 1, fol. 46vb; cf. the discussion in Augustine, De Trinitate 
1518 (Mountain 507—508). 

19  SeeWemer Detloff, Die Entwicklung der Akzeptations- und Verdienstlehre von Duns Scotus 
bis Luther (Münster: 1963); Berndt Hamm, Promissio, Pactum, Ordinatio: Freiheit und 
Selbstbinding Gottes in der scholastischen Gnadenlehre (Tübingen: 1977). 

20 Augustine, ep.194.5 in Epistulae, (ed.) A. Goldbacher in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum 57 (Vienna: 1911), 19o: "Cum Deus coronat merita nostra, nihil aliud coronat 
quam munera sua." See also, De gratia et libero arbitrio, 6.15 in Patrologia Latina, (eds.) 
J.-P. Migne, et al. (Paris: 1844-1892), PL 44, cols. 890-891. 

21 See Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics V, 2-4, in The Complete Works of Aristotle, (ed.) 
J. Barnes (Princeton, NJ: 1995), vol. 2, 1130a14-1132bz1. Samuel Fleischacker summarizes 
the distinction as follows: "Distributive justice calls for honor or political office or 
money to be apportioned in accordance with merit—‘all men agree that what is just in 
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between individuals, and it proceeds according to an arithmetic notion of reci- 
procity—that is, on a one-for-one basis. Mair, like virtually all medieval theolo- 
gians, denies that this sort of relationship obtains between God and humans, 
since (as Aristotle points out), it presumes a relationship of equality between 
the two parties. “God is obligated to no one,’ Mair states flatly, “consequently, 
there is properly no act of commutative justice between meritorious acts and 
the reward of eternal life.’2? Distributive justice, on the other hand, concerns 
the way in which goods are allocated across a just society, and here the propor- 
tionality is geometric, or proportional, rather than arithmetic. Neither of these 
types of justice quite fits the notion of merit in the context of justification, in 
Mair's view: “When the value [of the reward] is not equal according to an arith- 
metic proportion there is not properly commutative justice, but more properly 
an act of liberality. Neither is there distributive justice, and yet with both of 
these types there is a certain affinity.”?3 Condign merit does not place an obli- 
gation upon God in the strict sense of commutative justice, nevertheless by a 
sort of extension of the term, it can be called "justice" in light of the generosity 
of the giver. "Thus it is fitting for a generous lord to give what is promised to his 
subject who does what is in him" (facienti quod in se est).?^ 

Mair also points out that to deny condign merit runs counter to the grain of 
Scripture, which often speaks of the reward due the righteous not merely in 
terms of grace, but of justice. In Revelation 22:12, Christ warns that he comes 
“to render to every man according to his works."?5 More strikingly, Paul seems to 
claim in 2 Timothy 4:7-8 that he himself expects to measure up to this standard: 


distribution must be according to merit’ (NI 1131a25)—-while corrective justice [later 
called ‘commutative justice'] calls for wrongdoers to pay damages to their victims in 
accordance with the extent of the injury they have caused" (A Short History of Distributive 
Justice (Cambridge, MA: 2005), 19). 

22 Mair, In secundum Sent. (1519), d. 27, q. un., fol. 120rb: "Deus nulli obligatur nec potest 
iniuste agere. Et per consequens non est actus iustitie commutative proprie inter actum 
meritorium et premium vitae eternae." 

23 Mair, In secundum Sent. (1519), d. 27, q. un., fol. 120rb: “Cum non est valor idem secundum 
proportionem arithmeticam non est proprie iustitia commutativa sed magis proprie est 
actus liberalitatis. Nec est iustitia distributiva: et cum utraque istarum specierum quan- 
dam convenientiam habet." 

24 Mair, In secundum Sent. (1519), d. 27, q. un., fol. 120rb: “Et potius cum commutativa exten- 
dendo terminum iustitie potest vocari iustitia pro illo quod fit cum conventione ex liber- 
alitate dantis et facto exhibito ab operante: ita quod decet liberalem dominum dare 
promissum subdito facienti quod in se est." 

25  Inallthree printed editions of Mair's commentary, this biblical quotation is misattributed 
to Ecclesiasticus 22. 
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“I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. As 
to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice (corona iustitiae), which 
the Lord the just judge will render to me in that day" Because God is a just 
judge and always judges according to justice, it is clear for Mair that there must 
be some sense in which “the worker is worthy of his hire" (Luke 10:7)—and this 
is what it means to merit condignly. But condign merit, for Mair, is not the 
same as merit in the strict sense, as arithmetic correspondence between the 
gift and the deed. In consideration of this, he also cites a number of passages 
highlighting the disproportion between human works and the gift of eternal 
life (e.g., Romans 8:18, Luke 17:10, Isaiah 64:6). Aristotle had pointed out that “to 
the gods, parents, and rulers, no one can return favor condignly.76 All these 
auctoritates, Mair argues, “must be understood to have spoken in consideration 
of our actions in themselves (in se),” rather than with regard to the operation of 
grace, which makes condign merit possible. 

If condign merit is the reward due an act by virtue of its being performed by 
grace, congruent merit refers to an act performed apart from grace, in a state of 
mortal sin: "it is suited to give grace and glory for the agent if mortal sin does 
not impede:."" In the next section I will examine Mair's understanding of the 
content of this act in greater detail, in connection with his discussion of the act 
of contrition in the sacrament of penance. In concluding this section, however, 
it is important to point out the limited nature of the late medieval notion of 
meritum de congruo. As Oberman explains, congruent merit "forms the link 
between the supreme achievement of the natural man— facere quod in se 
est—and the infusion of the habit of grace.”? Like Gabriel Biel, Mair under- 
stands contrition as the condition upon which grace is granted, transforming 
the soul and making possible condign merit. Unlike Biel, however, for Mair the 
contrast is not between "full merit" and "semi-merit.7? As we have already 
seen, for Mair condign merit itself can only be described as a just reward "by a 


26 Mair, In secundum Sent. (1519), d. 27, q. un., fol. 120va. In the passage cited by Mair, Aristotle 
explains that "friendship asks a man to do what he can, not what is proportional to the 
merits of the case; since that cannot always be done, e.g. in honors paid to the gods or to 
parents; for no one could ever return to them the equivalent of what he gets, but the man 
who serves them to the utmost of his power is thought to be a good man" (Aristotle, 
Nichomachean Ethics vil, 14, 1163a24—1163b27). See also Mair's commentary on this pas- 
sage in Ethica Aristotelis peripateticorum principis (Paris: 1530), fol. 139v. 

27 Mair, In secundum Sent. (1519), d. 27, q. un., fol. 120va: "Aliquis est actus meritorius de 
congruo et est actus bonus factus in peccato mortali: congruit dare gratiam et gloriam pro 
illo actu si peccatum mortale non impediret: et hoc est mereri de congruo." 

28 Oberman, Harvest, 170. 

29 These terms are Oberman’s in Harvest, 170, but they accurately describe Biel's view. 
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sort of extension of the term.” The contrast between condign and congruent 
merit, therefore, hinges not on proportion, but on the presence or absence of 
grace: condign merit is a sort of "semi-merit" performed under the salubrious 
influence of caritas creata; congruent merit is a sort of "semi-demi-merit," con- 
sisting essentially in the sinner's cessation of active resistance to the gift of 
God's grace. How exactly does this happen? To understand this we must turn 
to a consideration of Mair's understanding of the sacrament of penance. 


IV Contrition and the Forgiveness of Sins 


What Peter of Poitiers describes as the third and fourth aspects of justification, 
contrition and the forgiveness of sins, were mediated for medieval Christians 
through the sacrament of penance.®° Like baptism, penance was traditionally 
described as a “sacrament of the dead,” meaning that it conveyed spiritual life 
to those who were cut off from God's grace on account of sin. Formally, the 
efficacy of the sacrament consisted in the words of absolution pronounced by 
the priest, who exercised the “power of the keys" (Matthew 16:18-19); materi- 
ally, the sacrament consisted in the penitent’s heartfelt contrition (contritio 
cordis), verbal confession to a priest (confessio oris), and works of satisfaction 
(satisfactio operis).?! Even though the name of the sacrament was derived from 
the notion of punishment, since the 12th and 13th centuries medieval theolo- 
gians had regarded contrition as the decisive stage in the process.?? Consider, 
for example, the following memorable scene from Dante's Purgatorio, where 
the poet encounters the soul of one Buonconte di Montafeltro, who recounts 
his final act of contrition as he lay dying on the battlefield of Campaldino: 


Quivi perdei la vista, e la parola 
nel nome di Maria fini’; e quivi 
caddi e rimase la mia carne sola. 


30 The standard treatment of the sacrament of penance during this period remains Thomas 
N. Tentler's Sin and Confession on the Eve of the Reformation (Princeton, NJ: 1977); see also 
the essays in A New History of Penance, (ed.) Abigail Firey (Leiden: 2008). 

31  Onthe distinction between formal and material efficacy, see The Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent, session 14, De poenitentia, c. 3., (ed.) T.A. Buckley (London: 1851), 88-89. 

32  TTentler Sin and Confession, 18. As Peter Lombard observes, "It is called penance from 'pun- 
ishing’, and by it each one punishes the illicit things which he has done.” Even so, his defi- 
nition of penance stresses its inward character as a virtue: "true penance is to sorrow 
in one's soul and to hate one's vices" (Lombardus, Sent. 1v, d. 14, c. 2, 3 (11:316, ll. 16-17; 318, 
Il. 9210)). 
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Io dirò vero, e tu 'l ridi tra’ vivi: 

l'angel di Dio mi prese, e quell d'inferno 

gridava: 'O tu del ciel, perché mi privi? 

Tut te ne porti di costui l'etterno 

Per una lagrimetta che '| mi toglie... 

[ There I lost sight, and speech in the name of 
Mary I ended; and there I fell, and only my flesh 
remained. 

I will tell the truth, and do you retell it among 
the living: the angel of God took me, but the one 
from Hell cried: 'O you from heaven, why do you 
deprive me? 

You carry off the eternal part of him because of a 
little teardrop that takes him from me ...'|?? 


This passage raises all sorts of interesting theological questions—for example, 
does contrition merit forgiveness on its own, apart from priestly absolution? 
Must an act of contrition involve a detailed catalogue of sins, or does love for 
God suffice? If contrition is a disposition, or virtue, what is the interval between 
act and habit—in other words, just how little might that teardrop be and still 
retain its salvific quality? 

Medieval theologians had developed a sophisticated set of terms for parsing 
these and other questions.?^ For Peter Lombard, it was the sinner's contrition 
that did the real work; priestly absolution merely confirmed a fait accompli, 
in much the same way that the Levitical priests of the Old Testament were 
directed to certify that a leper had been cured of his disease.?* Duns Scotus 
pointed out, however, that the Lombard's contritionism undermined the ex 
opere operato character of the sacrament. His solution developed the concept 
of attrition as a mediating term: 


There are two ways open for the sinner to receive justifying grace. On the 
one hand, he can merit justifying grace de congruo by a penitent disposition 


33 Dante Alighieri, Purgatorio V. 100-107 in The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, Vol. 2: 
Purgatorio, trans. Robert Durling (Oxford: 2003), 84-85. 

34 This paragraph is dependent on the discussion in David C. Steinmetz, Misericordia Dei: 
The Theology of Johannes von Staupitz in Its Late Medieval Setting (Leiden: 1968), 97-101. 

35 Lombardus, Sent. 1v, d. 18, c. 6 (11: 361, ll. 17-20): “In Leviticus, lepers are commanded to 
show themselves to the priests, who do not make them lepers or clean; they merely dis- 
cern which are clean and which unclean. The same is true here.” 
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of attrition which, while not yet contrition, is nevertheless of sufficient 
quality to be accepted by God. On the other hand, he can receive justify- 
ing grace by voluntary participation in the sacrament of penance, even 
though his disposition is of insufficient quality to merit grace. The first 
way is extra-sacramental and presupposes a vigorous attitude of attrition. 
The second way is sacramental and presupposes only the most minimal 
disposition for the reception of grace (parum attritus). The justifying grace 
which is given to the viator transforms his attrition into contrition.36 


Ingenious though it was, this solution was not without its critics. Gabriel Biel 
rejected both Scotus's extra-sacramental route to justification, as well as the 
notion that anything less than genuine contrition—amor Dei super omnia, 
with its corollary hatred of sin—could merit the infusion of justifying grace. In 
the 16th century, Johannes von Staupitz agreed with Biel against Scotus in 
rejecting attrition—"gallows penance,” he called it (galgen rew)—but denied 
(against Biel) that human beings could actually attain true contrition apart 
from the infusion of saving grace. 

Mair's understanding of penance hews much more closely to the position 
mapped out by Scotus: according to his absolute power, God is perfectly free 
to forgive sins apart from the sacrament of penance.?? Moreover, in certain 
instances he actually does so. Commenting on the case of the "good thief" in 
the Gospel of Luke (23:39-43), for example, Mair observes that it is “fitting” 
(congruum) for a generous God to grant grace in response to "heroic effort.”38 
According to God's ordained power, however, the ordinary channel for the recep- 
tion of justifying grace remains the sacrament of penance. This still leaves 
unanswered, however, a critical question: if contrition precedes absolution and 
is a necessary condition (de potentia Dei ordinata) for its reception, how can 
ordinary sinners properly dispose themselves for this gift of God's grace? 

Mair's answer to this question builds on the distinction between contrition 
and attrition described above. According to Richard of Middleton and Scotus, 
"a certain period of time and a certain degree of intensity" are required for the 


36 Steinmetz, Misericordia Dei, 99. 

37 Mair, In quartam Sent. (1519), d. 14, q. 1, fols. 77rb—78rb. 

38 In his commentary on Luke 23:39-43, Mair writes: "Mira et rara inuentu fides in latrine 
enituit, corde credit, ore confitetur. Nec exspes regni lesu precatur esse particeps. Morientem 
contemplabatur, reuicturum sperabat: illius viscera dominus afflabat. .. . Retroactam con- 
taminatam vitam execrabatur: et dolor tantus erat ac patientia et caeterae virtutes, ut 
omnis poena peccatis debita obliteraretur. Potest tamen cunctipotens poenam lapsibus 
respondentem cum voluerit in totum remittere. Et congruum erat id gratiae heroica operi 
conferre" (Mair, In quattor evangelia (1529), fol. 236r). 
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infusion of grace, after which "the same act is accounted contrition, which 
prior to the infusion of grace was called attrition.” According to Richard Cross, 
Scotus fixes no definite interval, but rather “what counts as a sufficient period 
of time for attrition is wholly determined by God, such that someone whom 
God has not predestined could never produce a sufficiently long act of attri- 
tion to merit the reward of sanctifying grace"? In other words, the prescribed 
duration and intensity of attrition operate as a function of the potentia Dei 
ordinata to preserve God's electing freedom. 

Mair rejects this Scotist interval doctrine, but his objection addresses a 
rather different set of concerns: 


No interval of time is required for the infusion of grace. I assert that any 
love of God is a disposition sufficient for [the reception of] grace. But in 
any period of time, no matter how small, love can be elicited, and also 
hatred of sin which, because it is offensive to God, is conceived by the 
love of God. For hatred of sin and love of God are reckoned the same act, 
since I hate sin on account of the God whom I love. (Or, if there are two 
acts and one presupposes the other in time or nature, it suffices for me.) 
Therefore it is not required that there be a continuous stretch of this 
hatred for sin through any period of time or degree of intensity.*! 


For Mair, love of God and hatred of sin are two aspects of one reality—or at 
least the latter is so tightly bound up with the former that for all practical pur- 
poses they are indistinguishable in experience. This correlation between the 


39 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1519), d. 14, q. 1, fol. 78va: "Ricardus in xvii. dist. [Utrum attritio 
possit fieri contritio, in Sent. rv, dist. 17, q. 1] et doctor subtilis in secunda quaestione huius 
decimae quartae distinctionis [Ord., dist. 14, q. 2, n. 14] dicunt, quod requiritur certum 
tempus, et certus gradus quo ad intensionem, ad hoc ut gratia infundatur et in toto tem- 
pore intermedio ille actus est meritorius de congrue: et in instanti terminante illud tem- 
pus infunditur gratia: et idem actus numero post ea est contritio: quod antequam 
infundebatur gratia: vocabatur attritio." 

40 Richard Cross, Duns Scotus (Oxford: 1999), 107. 

41 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1519), d. 14, q. 1, fol. 78va: "Sed contra istud arguitur sic nullum 
tempus requiritur ad hoc ut gratia infundatur: quod probo. Per te quaelibet dilectio dei est 
disposito sufficiens ad gratiam: sed in quolibet tempore quantumcunque parvo potest 
elici dilectio immo in instanti: et in qualibet detestatione peccati, quia est dei offensivum, 
imbibitur amor dei. Idem enim actus numero est odium peccati: et amor dei: ut quando 
detestor peccatum propter deum amatum: aut si sint duo actus et unus alium presuppo- 
nens tempore vel natura, sufficit mihi. Ergo non requiritur continuatio illius detestationis 


per aliquid tempus vel per aliquam intensionem gradualem.” 
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two leads Mair to posit a symmetry between the loss of grace resulting from 
mortal sin and the recovery of grace resulting from attrition: *as soon as some- 
one elicits an act deliberately contrary to the divine law, however briefly or 
however small, he is deprived of grace, as is well-known.” And since God is 
more prone to show mercy than he is to condemn (according to Psalm 144:9), 
it must follow that even the briefest, most fleeting act of attrition—even one 
lasting only one-thousandth of a second—is sufficient for the infusion of 
grace.?? Note the symmetry between mortal sin and saving grace: if even the 
intention to contravene the divine law results in the loss of grace, “any degree 
of love for God above all suffices for the fulfillment of that law.”43 

It might be objected here that the very idea of amor Dei super omnia implies 
a superlative that ill fits with talk of such minimal degrees, but this would be to 
miss Mair' larger point: God's mercy does not leave us hanging, a point he drives 
home with a lengthy quotation from John Chrysostom's De reparatione lapsi: 


Such, believe me, such is God's pity toward men that he never rejects pen- 
ance, if it is offered to him sincerely and simply. Even if one should have 
reached the heights of evils, so long as he wants to return from there to 
the way of virtue, God receives him freely, embraces him, and does 
everything to restore him to his former state. And what is even more 
extraordinary and excellent, even if one should be unable to fulfill all the 
requirements of satisfaction, however brief and for however short a time 
the penance done, he still accepts it, nor does he allow that the reward of 
even the smallest conversion should be lost.4# 


42 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1519), d. 14, q. 1, fols. 78va—78vb: "Insuper signetur illud tempus: 
et sit una hora, gratia exempli: si sit millesima pars horae equaliter currit argumen- 
tum...Quam primum aliquis elicit actum contra preceptum divinum deliberate in quo- 
cunque tempore quantumcumque parvo: aufertur ei gratia ut constat. Et deus est pronior 
ad miserendum quam ad condemnandum: secundum illud. Misericordia eius super 
omnia opera eius [Psalm 144:9]. Ergo quantumcumque parvum tempus detestandi pec- 
catum sufficit." 

43 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1519), d. 14, q. 1, fol. 78vb: “Nam quilibet gradus quo ad intensionem 
volendi contravenire percepto dei, sufficit ad peccatum: ergo quilibet gradus detestatio- 
nis peccati sufficit ad poenitentiam. Item quilibet gradus dilectionis dei super omnia suf- 
ficit ad illud perceptum implendum: ergo quilibet gradus detestandi sufficit. Antecedens 
patet quia non precipitur in quo gradu debeamus deum diligere: nec in quo gradu debea- 
mus nostra peccatam delere." 

44 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1519), d. 14, q. 1, fol. 78vb: "Ioannis Chrysostomi de reparatione 
lapsi. Verba sunt haec. Talis (mihi crede) talis est erga homines pietas dei, numquam sper- 
nit poenitentiam, si ei sincere et simpliciter offeratur. Et si ad summum perveniat malorum: 
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By way of contrast, Mair cites an extract from the pseudo-Augustinian tract, 
De vera et falsa poenitentia, to the effect that "he is converted who totally and 
wholly turns away" from sin.45 This passage, as with several other passages 
from that text cited extensively in Peter Lombard's discussion of penance 
(Sent. 1v, d. 14), strongly implies that human beings are capable of such self- 
conversion apart from the gift of grace. Mair seems singularly unimpressed by 
this view, which he dismisses here as a "rigid and severe assertion." Although 
he never questions Augustine's authorship of this treatise, it is remarkable that 
Mair goes out of his way to cite a passage not included in the Lombard's Sentences 
for criticism. In April of 1516, a young German professor of theology at Wittenberg 
had scandalized his colleagues by arguing that this treatise was pseudony- 
mous, based on obvious divergences from Augustine's anti-Pelagian writings.*$ 
Mair may not have drawn the same conclusions on its authorship, but his judg- 
ment as to the work's theological value is clearly in line with that of Luther. 


v Coda: Mair and the Reformers 


Reading Mair’s discussion of justification in these texts, it is easy to forget that 
Western Christendom was on the brink of one of its most grave theological 
crises, a crisis precipitated in no small part owing to fundamental disagree- 
ments over the nature and scope of Christian salvation and St. Paul's distinc- 
tive language of justification. In 1519 Mair published an updated edition of his 
commentary on Book 1v of the Lombard's Sentences, the volume treating many 
of the most controversial loci associated with the new theological movement 


et inde tamen velit reverti ad virtutis viam suscipit et libenter amplectitur: facit omnia 
quatenus ad priorem revocet statum. Et quod est adhuc prestantius et eminentius, etiam 
si non poterit quis explere in praesenti satisfaciendi ordinem: quantulamcunque tamen 
et quaelibet brevi tempore gestam non respuit poenitentiam." Mair reproduces this quo- 
tation from Lombardus, Sent. tv, d. 14, c. 5 (11: 323, ll. 21-30). 

45 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1519), d. 14, q. 1, fol. 78vb: "Alii dicunt quod requiritur ad deletio- 
nem peccati omnis conatus possibilis detestationis peccati quod probant per Augus- 
tinus in lib. de vera et falsa poenitentia cap. xvii dicentem. Credo quidem illi qui dixit 
quacumque hora ingemuerit peccator et conversus fuerit, vita vivet et non morietur. 
[Ezekiel 3332] Dixit conversum non tantum versum vita vivere. Versum quidem vivere 
puto qui dolet de crimine; conversum qui dolet de omni eius quam exposuimus varietate. 
Vertitur a peccato, qui iam vult dimittere peccatum: convertitur qui totus et omnino ver- 
titur etc. Citatur a Gratiano De poeni. dist. vii. cap. nullus..." 

46 Alister E. McGrath, The Intellectual Origins of the European Reformation, 2nd ed. (Malden, 
MA: 2004), 178. 
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emanating from Wittenberg, particularly the sacrament of penance and the 
matter of indulgences.^? By the time this work was published, Mair would 
likely have been aware of the scandal being caused by Luther and his associ- 
ates, yet it seems unlikely that he would have regarded the Lutheran move- 
ment as a theological challenge worth addressing in a course of university 
lectures on theology. For one thing, Mair was a respected theologian on one of 
the most prestigious theological faculties in Western Christendom; Luther was 
an obscure German monk from an upstart university on the edge of literate 
civilization. As Mair was delivering the university lectures on which his com- 
mentaries were based, there would have been no reason to regard the Luther 
affair as anything other than a squabble among obscure monks; few at this 
point could discern the far-reaching theological implications of Luther's cri- 
tique of indulgences. For another thing, although Luther's views were certainly 
controversial, it was by no means clear at this early stage where exactly his 
errors lay. As David Bagchi has shown, the Catholic response to Luther in the 
first decades of the conflagration centered on a defense of traditional Catholic 
practices (such as penance and indulgences) and the authority structures 
which legitimated those practices, rather than a defense of a clearly received 
and demarcated doctrine of justification.^8 Finally, there remains considerable 
debate among Luther scholars as to when his new paradigm of "justification by 
faith alone" first clearly emerged. Even if we grant that Luther's soteriological 
paradigm had shifted prior to the beginning of the indulgence controversy— 
say, for example, during the course of his lectures on Romans in 1515-1516—his 
first programmatic articulations of this doctrine came later: for example, his 
sermon “On Two Kinds of Righteousness” (1519) or his treatise On the Freedom 
of a Christian (1520). By this point, however, Mair had left Paris for Glasgow, 
and he remained in Scotland until 1526, the critical years during which Luther's 
ideas were actively debated in university faculties on the continent. In July of 
1519, the Universities of Paris and Erfurt acted as judges in Luther's debate with 
Johannes Eck at the Leipzig disputation, and the Sorbonne theologians ren- 
dered a judgment against Luther the following year. It is perfectly plausible to 


47 Another edition of this work was published in 1521, but so far as I can tell the text on these 
loci is virtually identical. 

48 Surveying initial responses to Luther's attack on indulgences in the Ninety-five Theses, 
Bagchi concludes that "the first reactions to Luther's indulgence theses show that there 
was a complete agreement only in a belief that Luther was in error.” In pinpointing where, 
exactly, Luther was in error, these theologians varied wildly among themselves. It is there- 
fore not surprising that a unanimity quickly developed with regard to the question of 
papal power as a means of settling the disputed issues. David V.N. Bagchi, Luther's Earliest 
Opponents: Catholic Controversialists, 1518-1525 (Minneapolis, MN: 1991), 26. 
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suppose that Mair was aware of these proceedings, however there is no evi- 
dence that he himself had any direct involvement. 

Despite Mair's lack of formal involvement with the heresy proceedings 
against Luther, there is little reason to suppose he would have had much sym- 
pathy with the new evangelical theology. In this essay I have sketched out some 
of the bare lineaments of Mair's understanding of justification: grace as a habit 
of charity infused into the soul, congruent and condign merit as asymmetri- 
cal responses of God's mercy to human initiative, and attrition as the point of 
entry into sacramental penance. All of these formulations would come under 
withering criticism by evangelical reformers in the following decades; in many 
ways, Mair would seem to be the veritable embodiment of everything that 
Luther and his supporters found objectionable in late medieval academic the- 
ology. And yet, despite the divergences so obvious in retrospect, it would be 
misleading to characterize the relationship as one wholly of rupture and rejec- 
tion. To be sure, Mair is a methodologically and theologically conservative fig- 
ure, yet even while he retains the categories of medieval scholastic theology, 
his careful qualifications reflect a genuine pastoral concern which shows clear 
affinities with the reforming agenda of the evangelicals. For example, Mair's 
explication of the language of merit represents a clear softening of the strong 
claims made by figures such as Gabriel Biel, and the reformers themselves 
would soon discover that despite their rejection of categories such as meritum 
de congruo and meritum de condigno, these terms did useful work, for which 
other terms must eventually be developed.^? So also, Mair's rejection of certain 
"semi-Pelagian" tendencies in late medieval discussions of contrition would 
seem to be an obvious pointof convergence with central themes of Reformation 
theology. The understanding of justification by faith Mair develops in the years 
leading up to the Reformation gives no encouragement to the notion that Mair 
himself was any sort of “forerunner.” On the other hand, the rigor of his argu- 
mentation, the sweep of his biblical and patristic erudition, and his genuine 
pastoral concern do suggest that far from being a moribund enterprise in ter- 
minal decline, late medieval scholastic theology was very much a going con- 
cern—even after the "dawn" of the Reformation. 


49  Seethe illuminating comparison between Thomas Aquinas and John Calvin in Joseph P. 
Wawrykow, “John Calvin and Condign Merit,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 83 (1992): 
73-90. 


CHAPTER 10 


Terms, Signs, Sacraments: The Correlation between 
Logic and Theology and the Philosophical Context 
of Book tv of Mair's Sentences Commentary! 


Ueli Zahnd 


The fourth book of John Mair's Sentences commentary was not only the first of 
the four books to be published, but also the first Mair commented on while 
giving his lectures: in his prefatory letter to John Eck at the beginning of the 
last edition of his commentary to Book 1, Mair insinuates that he read Book 1v 
before lecturing on Book 1? and there are cross-references in Books 1 through 
m1 which illustrate that, at the time of their redaction, Book Iv was already 
completed.? In its original form, Mair lectured more than once on the fourth 
book, and he elaborated it into a second, much longer redaction before he 


1 A first draft of this chapter was presented at the Sixteenth Century Society's Conference in 
October 2010 in Montreal; parts of it elaborate on Chapters 23.2.2 and 24 of my Wirksame 
Zeichen? Sakramentenlehre und Semiotik in der Scholastik des ausgehenden Mittelalters 
(Tübingen: 2014). 

2 Mair, In primum Sent. (1530), epistola praefatoria, fol. avv: "Quamquam bonam aetatis illius 
partem in Aristotelica doctrina exponenda transegi, tamen (quod ingenue fateor) mos ille 
scribendi parum mihi placuit, cum viderem eum auditoribus meis nec gratum nec iucun- 
dum. Quando enim quartum sententiarum profitebar, auditores ad me numerosi conflue- 
bant; dum vero in primum sententiarum scripta conterranei mei Ioannis Duns, aut Anglicani 
Guilhelmi Ockam, aut Gregorii Ariminensi praelegerem, mira erat antequam opus ipsum 
perlegerem, auscultatorum paucitas." On this dedicatory letter to John Eck, see the historical 
introduction to the present volume by James K. Farge. John Eck, by the way, used to speak of 
Mair as the amoeni ingenii doctor, the “teacher with the beautiful mind,” see, e.g., Eck's In 
summulas Petri Hispani (Augsburg: 1516), fols. 17va, gova or novb. 

3 For Book1, see Mair, In primum Sent. (1510), d. 17, q. 14, fol. 76ra: “de peccato possunt ibi aliqua 
tangi et de gratia de quibus in xvi distinctione quarti dictum est"; or Mair, In primum Sent. 
(1519), d. 42, q. un., fol. 99va: “ad hoc responsum est quaestione secunda quarti sententiarum." 
For Book 11, see Mair, In secundum Sent. (1510), d. 1, q. un., fol. 1vb: “sed de hoc in quarto locuti 
sumus”; or Mair, In secundum Sent. (1510), d. 9, q. 2, fol. zova: “sed de hoc in quarto nonnihil 
recitavimus." For Book 111, see Mair, In tertium Sent. (1528), d. 37, q. 21, fol. 3vb: “hoc in quarto 
reprobavimus.” In this regard it is misleading when Alexander Broadie, A History of Scottish 
Philosophy (Edinburgh: 2009), 51ff presents the first question of his Prologue to Book 1 as the 
one "Mair's theological search begins with". 
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resolved to rework the other three books.* Hence, Book 1v represents the start- 
ing point of Mair's career as an academic theologian, and at least from a formal 
point of view, it has remained his most important theological contribution: it 
is considerably longer than his commentaries on the Gospels or any of the 
other three books of the Sentences commentary, the longest of which it sur- 
passes in its second redaction by almost 100 questions.® There is also external 
evidence for the importance of this fourth book: according to his letter to John 
Eck, Mair's first students were much more interested in his lectures on Book Iv 
than in those on the other three books. Further, Book rv of the Sentences com- 
mentary is his only theological work that, after its initial publication in 1509, 
was reworked into four subsequent editions.® 

Regarding content, however, the fourth book is concerned with topics that 
are not typically expected to be at the core of a masterpiece of scholastic theol- 
ogy. Following closely the structure of Lombard's Sentences, Mair focuses in 
this book on what Peter Lombard had subsumed under the title of de signis: 
the signs of God's road to salvation and its eschatological fulfillment, i.e. the 
seven sacraments and last things." Mair does not restrain from entering into 
the realm of practical and moral theology, debating complex cases of sinful 
behavior and giving advice on appropriate punishments. In the second redaction 
of this fourth book, he asks no less than 50 questions in distinction 15 centered 


4 Seethe Propositio ad auditores Mair prepends to the second redaction of his commentary to 
Book 1v. Mair, In quartum Sent. (1516), fol. Aazv: "Caeterum quod secundo scribam non est 
(ut aliqui falso putant) me opus prius in quartum emissum castigare, licet non turpe ducam, 
ubi par est, canere palinodiam. Nam bis vel ter aliam editionem publice legi, et tamen nec 
ego, nec auditorum aliquis quicquam offendit quod non putaretur probabile. Nunc tamen 
ratus sum post lecturas crebriores me opus maturius completiusque edere posse. An id 
fecerim (cum quilibet sibi plus aequo afficiatur) aliorum sit iudicium." 

5 Initsfirst redaction, Book iv contains 163 questions; in its second redaction 270. For questions- 
lists—and the number of questions of the different redactions of the other three books—see 
Appendix B. For editions of the different redactions of Book tv, see the following footnote. 

6 The different editions are Paris 1509 and 1512 (first redaction), and Paris 1516, 1519 and 1521 
(second redaction); see Appendix A. For the preference of Mair's first students for Book 1v 
see above, fn. 4. 

7 The seven sacraments are treated in distinctions 1-42, last things in distinctions 43-50. Since 
Peter Lombard conforms the structure of his Sentences to the famous Augustinian distinction of 
De doctrina christiana Y. 1 between things and signs (see Petrus Lombardus, Sententiae 1, d. 1, c. 1, 
in Sententiae in IV libris distinctae (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, 4—5) (Grottaferrata: 19711981), 
1:55; and Augustine, De doctrina christiana I. 2, (ed.) Joseph Martin in Corpus Christianorum 
Series Latina 32 (Turnhout: 1962), 3), Book Iv constitutes the counterpart of the first three books. 
See Marcia L. Colish, Peter Lombard (Brill's Studies in Intellectual History 41) (Leiden: 1994), 528, 
and Philipp W. Rosemann, Peter Lombard (Great Medieval Thinkers) (Oxford: 2004), 144. 
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around satisfaction as a crucial part of penance, debating the moral status of 
alms as well as that of gambling or of taking profits (i.e., interest); and he treats 
in 25 questions the different aspects of taking vows addressed by Lombard in 
distinction 38.8 More speculative and—from the perspective of classical scho- 
lasticism— more usual topics that were at the core of Sentences commentaries 
of the 13th and 14th century, however, do not attract the same attention in 
Mair's work: the problem of transubstantiation, for example, which was the 
only topic of Book rv that warranted treatment from the perspective of many 
14th-century authors, gains less attention in Mair's commentary than ques- 
tions of the Eucharist's appropriate administration.? Famous as a logician for 
his rationalistic and subtle approach, Mair apparently devised his initiation to 
theology in a modest and almost unspeculative way. 

That he nevertheless conceived of this fourth book as the starting point of 
his theological oeuvre is underscored by the fact that he began the commen- 
tary with a prologue. Sentences commentaries usually contained a prologue at 
the beginning of Book 1 in which a scholar treated general problems concern- 
ing the scientific state and epistemic accessibility of theological knowledge— 
and, at the beginning of his own commentary to Book 1, Mair would do so as 
well.!° But since Book 1 had not been written yet, he obviously felt the need to 


8 Together with distinction 24 on ordination and its commitments, the two distinctions 15 
and 38 present as well the sections of Book 1v with the biggest increase of questions from 
the first to the second redaction: in the second redaction, distinction 38 has 19 questions 
more, and distinctions 15 and 24 have 16 questions more than in the first redaction. 

9 This is in particular the case with Parisian commentaries of the 1370s such as those of 
Henry of Langenstein, Henry of Oyta and Peter of Candia. On the problem of transub- 
stantiation in 14th century Sentences commentaries see Paul J. Bakker, "La raison et le 
miracle: les doctrines eucharistiques (c. 1250—c. 1400). Contribution à l'étude des rapports 
entre philosophie et théologie" (Ph.D. Dissertation, Radboud University Nijmegen, 1999); 
on late-14th-century Sentences commentaries see Paul J. Bakker and Christopher Schabel, 
"Sentences Commentaries of the Later Fourteenth Century,” in Mediaeval Commentaries 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, Volume 1, Current Research, (ed.) G.R. Evans (Leiden: 
2002), 425—464. 

10 On Sentences prologues in general see the still valuable article by Martin Grabmann, 
"Romanus de Roma O.P. (41273) und der Prolog seines Sentenzenkommentars. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der scholastischen prologi und principia," in Grabmann, Mittelalterliches 
Geistesleben 111 (Munich: 1956), 280—305; for a more recent bibliography see Christian 
Trottmann, "Sur les tout premiers prologues théologiques dominicains du XIIe siècle,” in 
Les prologues médiévaux. Actes du Colloque international organisé par l'Academia Belgica 
et l'École francaise de Rome, (ed.) Jacqueline Hamesse (Textes et études du Moyen Áge 15) 
(Turnhout: 2000), 515-533. On Mair's prologue in particular see Jeffrey C. Witt, "Acquired 
Faith and Mair's Theological Project," in this volume. 
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treat such a general question directly in Book 1v and to clarify it before he 
could start theologizing at all. This question was the problem of knowing how 
to proceed when encountering a plurality of opinions on a certain theological 
or moral topic.! Should one simply follow the majority opinion, or should one 
decide on the basis of rational argumentation such as it was employed in logic 
or physics? But to what extent was one allowed to introduce secular sciences 
and their methods into theology? What, after all, was the acceptable relation- 
ship between logic and theology? 

It is not surprising that the famous logician John Mair wanted to get these 
things straight prior to entering into theology. But, interestingly enough, it was 
not the first time in his career that he dealt with the problem of a plurality of 
opinions. In the very first paragraphs of his commentary on the Summulae 
logicales of Peter of Spain—first published in 1502 and continuously revised 
and included in the opening chapters of the logical manuals of his later 
career—Mair already addressed a similar question as a logician: if logic was 
to be a science, it could not depend on mere opinion. But in ancient times as 
well as in Mair's own era, there were diverse and quarreling schools of logic, be 
it the Academics, Peripatetics, Stoics and Epicureans of late antiquity, or the 
Nominalists and Realists in 15th-century philosophy. How could it be, then, 
that logic was of any scientific use, if there were contradicting positions?!? 


11  Inthe first redaction, Mair approaches this problem in one complex question: "Quid in 
contrarietate opinionum (potissimum mores tangentium) faciendum est. «Et» [om. 
1509] an scientiae peregrinae inserendae sint in theologia. Et propterea quaeram hunc 
quaestionis titulum: cui parti adhaerendum est in materia opinionum «et an quis potest 
alias artes in theosophia inserere» [om. 1509]?" In the second redaction, he subdivides the 
problem into three independent questions: "An liceat theologo tractanti theologiam artes 
non theologicas tractare?" "quid in contrarietate opinionum potissimum mores tangen- 
tium faciendum sit?" and “an semper sit credendum maiori multitudini?" 

12 The textual situation of Mair's logical writings is far more complicated than the one of his 
Sentences commentary. See the compilations in James K. Farge, Biographical Register of 
Paris Doctors of Theology. 1500—1536 (Subsidia Mediaevalia 10) (Toronto: 1980), 308-311 
and my article on John Mair in the Biographisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon 34 
(2013): 874-882. The Primus tractatus summularum, which is in question here, was printed 
for the first time by Antoine Chappiel for Denis Roce (Paris: 1502) and subsequently incor- 
porated in editions of Mair's complete commentaries on the Summulae (on these subse- 
quent incorporations see already Hubert Elie, Le traité «de l'infini» de Jean Mair. Nouvelle 
édition avec traduction et annotations (Paris: 1937), xv). The respective first editions of the 
different redactions of these commentaries on the Summulae are Lyon: 1505; Paris: 1506; 
Paris: 1508; Paris: 1513; Paris: 1514; Paris: 1516; and Paris: 1528. 

13 Mair, Primus tractatus summularum (Paris: 1502), fol. a2ra: "Queritur utrum logica sit sci- 
entia utilis. Et arguitur primo quod non: Logica non est scientia, ergo logica non est scientia 
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Mair's concern with the plurality of opinions was not only linked to his ques- 
tion about the relation between logic and theology, but also presented an obvi- 
ously fundamental problem for his understanding of science as such. 

In view of the academic context Mair was working in, these concerns are 
notsurprising. Since the first quarter of the 15th century, the so called Wegestreit 
between Nominalists and Realists split the philosophical faculties of European 
universities into a sometimes confusing number of different viae, or different 
ways, of doing philosophy. By the turn to the 16th century, these debates began 
to influence the theological faculties as well.!+ At the core of the differences 
between Scotists, Thomists, Albertists, and Nominalists was the very question 
of knowing the extent to which theology was allowed to be influenced by the 
models and methods of the secular sciences: while thinkers of the via moderna 


utilis. Consequentia tenet a toto in modo ad suam partem negative. Assumptum arguitur: 
ipsa est opinionibus referta ut patet. Aliqui sunt reales, aliqui nominales, aliqui ab utris- 
que participantes. Et isti inter se «multifarie» [multifariam 1502] digladiantur. Et idem 
solet esse Athenis. Aliqui erant Peripatetici Aristotelem insequentes, aliqui Academici 
Platonem imitantes, aliqui Stoici Zenocrati et Aristipo adhaerentes, aliqui Epicurei 
Epicurum approbantes, et aliqui Gymnosophistae. Ergo et antiquitus «et» [om. 1502] in 
hac tempestate in logica volant opiniones.” Mair was, of course, not the first one to link 
the diversity of philosophical currents of his time with the diversity of ancient philo- 
sophical schools. For examples referring to late medieval philosophy, see Zenon Kaluza, 
Les querelles doctrinales à Paris. Nominalistes et realistes aux confins du XIVe et du XVe siè- 
cles (Quodlibet. Ricerce e strumenti di filosofia medievale 2) (Bergamo: 1988), 16-20, and 
Maarten J.F.M. Hoenen, “Modus loquendi platonicorum. Johannes Gerson und seine Kritik 
an Platon und den Platonisten,’ in The Platonic Tradition in the Middle Ages. A Doxographic 
Approach, (eds.), Stephen E. Gersh and Maarten J. Hoenen (Berlin: 2002), 325-343. For a 
more general perspective see John Marenbon, The Hellenistic Schools and Thinking about 
Pagan Philosophy in the Middle Ages. A Study of Second-Order Influence (Freiburger mediávis- 
tische Vortráge 3) (Basel: 2012). 

14 For recent accounts to the Wegestreit see Maarten J.F.M. Hoenen, "Via Antiqua and Via 
Moderna in the Fifteenth Century. Doctrinal, Institutional, and Church Political Factors 
in the Wegestreit, in The Medieval Heritage in early Modern Metaphysics and Modal 
Theory, 1400-1700, (eds.) Russell L. Friedman and Lauge O. Nielsen (Dordrecht: 2003), 
9-26; and Pepijn Rutten, "Duae opiniones probabiles. Der Kölner Wegestreit und seine 
Verbreitung an den Universitáten des 15. Jahrhunderts,” in University, Council, City. Intel- 
lectual Culture on the Rhine (1300-1550), (eds.), Laurent Cesalli, Nadja Germann, and 
Maarten J.F.M. Hoenen (Rencontres de Philosophie Médiévale 13) (Turnhout: 2007), 
113-134. For the quarrel’s growing theological importance see the still valuable documents 
collected by Franz Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia des Pisaner Papstes 
Alexanders V. Ein Beitrag zur Scheidung der Schulen in der Scholastik des 14. Jahrhunderts 
und zur Geschichte des Wegestreites (Franziskanische Studien. Beihefte 9) (Münster: 1925), 
281-342. 
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distrusted the capacity of human reasoning to attain theological truth, those of 
the via antiqua were more optimistic as long as reasoning followed the model 
of one of the great masters of the later 13th century (e.g., Albert the Great or 
Thomas Aquinas).5 Competing philosophical and theological approaches arose 
and unsurprisingly produced a variety of methods, positions, and solutions. 

But these intra-scholastic debates were not the only challenge an academic 
scholar of the early-16th century had to meet; late medieval scholasticism in 
general was contested by humanists who, as is well known, mocked not only 
the scholastics' internal quarrels and the traditionalist attitude that they adopted 
as a result, but also attacked the central bone of contention in the scholastic 
debate, going so far as to question the value of logic as such. Instead of adopt- 
ing a syllogistic approach—which was still prevalent in many of the late scho- 
lastic viae—humanists promoted the value of rhetoric, developing their own 
set of methods, basing themselves on their own, mostly “classical” authorities 
and producing their own philosophical and theological positions.!6 At the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, the existence of alternative approaches to the quest 
for true knowledge was an undeniable and inescapable reality, and these 
approaches all differed on the value of logic to achieve truth. 

In what follows, I would like to explore Mair's reaction to the challenge pre- 
sented by the Wegestreit and its implications for 16th-century scholastic theol- 
ogy. Book rv of his commentary is a promising resource, not only because of its 
particular position in Mair's career, but also in view of its philosophical and 
theological content. In spite of the predominantly moral and practical problems 
it is dealing with, its overall topic, the de signis, is of crucial logical importance 
as well: just as the sacraments—the "holy signs" according to the prevalent 


15 See Maarten J.F.M. Hoenen, “Comment lire les grands maîtres? Gérard de Monte, Heymeric 
de Campo et la question de l'accord entre Albert le Grand et Thomas d'Aquin (1456), 
Revue Thomiste 108 (2008): 105-130. 

16 For examples, see Peter Mack, Renaissance-Argument. Valla and Agricola in the Traditions 
of Rhetoric and Dialectic (Leiden: 1993). More specifically for their approach to language 
and logic see Julián Pacho, “Dialektik und Begründung in der Sprachphilosophie der 
Renaissance, in Verum et factum. Beiträge zur Geistesgeschichte und Philosophie der 
Renaissance zum 60. Geburtstag von Stephan Otto, (ed.) Tamara Albertini (Frankfurt aM: 1993), 
453—462; and now as well Ann Moss, "Language Can Change Minds,” in Language and 
Cultural Change. Aspects of the Study and Use of Language in the Later Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, (ed.) Lodi Nauta (Groningen Studies in Cultural Change 24) (Leuven: 2006), 
187-203. On humanist criticism of the scholastic approach see Erika Rummel, The 
Humanist-Scholastic Debate in the Renaissance and Reformation (Cambridge: 1995); and 
Charles G. Nauert, “Humanism as Method. Roots of Conflict with the Scholastics,” 
Sixteenth Century Journal 29 (1998): 427—438. 
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Augustinian conception—constitute the central theological entities exam- 
ined in any analysis of Book rv, the fundamental entity of any logical analysis 
is the sign (signum) in its purest form: the propositional term. Accordingly, 
semiotic problems are to be found both in the opening chapters of medieval 
commentaries on Book 1v of the Lombard's Sentences and in the beginning 
paragraphs of logical textbooks.!” It is thus promising to compare Mair's semi- 
otic approaches in these different genres of texts in order to reveal his manner 
of correlating logic and theology.!® Hence, in the first section, this chapter is 
going to explore Mair's earliest semiotics as he develops it in his logical writ- 
ings at the turn of the century. In a second section his prologue to the fourth 
book of the Sentences commentary will be analyzed, while in the third I will 
explore his general remarks regarding the constitution and function of sacra- 
mental signs. In a final and fourth section, I will return to Mair's logical writ- 
ings, this time from a later point in his career, in order to see whether or not his 
initiation into theology had an effect on his logical approach. This procedure 
will permit not only an evaluation of the correlation between logic and theol- 
ogy in Mair's thinking, but also for its contextualization in the different cur- 
rents of thought that prevailed at the turn of the 16th century.!9 


17 There is already a semiotic slant in the first chapters of Aristotle's Perihermeneias which, 
in its Boethian translation, became the standard textbook of medieval logic, see John 
Magee, Boethius on signification and mind (Philosophia Antiqua 52) (Leiden: 1989); and 
now as well Taki Suto, Boethius on Mind, Grammar and Logic. A Study of Boethius' Com- 
mentaries on Perihermeneias (Philosophia Antiqua 127) (Leiden: 2012), 45-52. Accordingly, 
authors of medieval logical textbooks such as Petrus Hispanus (see his Summulae 1. 3, in 
Tractatus, called afterwards Summule logicales, (ed.) L.M. de Rijk (Assen: 1972)), or Paulus 
Venetus (see his Logica magna 1. 1, in Paul of Venice: Logica Magna, Part 1 Fascicule 1, (ed.) 
and trans. Norman Kretzmann (Oxford: 1979), 2; and his Logica parva 1, in Paulus Venetus 
Logica Parva: First Critical Edition from the Manuscripts with Introduction and Commentary, 
(ed.) Alan R. Perreiah (Leiden: 2002), 2) elaborated on this semiotic dimension. For Peter 
Lombard and his Sentences, see Book tv, d. 1, c. 3 and 4 (11:233). 

18 Another interesting crossroad of logic and theology is Mair’s doctrine of the infinite. He 
first discussed it in an independent logical tract, the Propositum de infinito (Paris: 1503), 
and later on included a revised version in his Sentences commentary on Book 1, d. 44. The 
logical tract has been edited by Elie, Le traité «de l'infini»; see also Joél Biard, "La logique 
de l'infini chez Jean Mair, Les Études philosophiques 3 (1986): 329—348. 

19 Given the importance Mair appears to attach to the Wegestreit, it is interesting to note 
that modern research on Mair is still indecisive about what viae he belonged to. There is a 
clear majority of scholars identifying him with late medieval Nominalism, the via mod- 
erna associated with scholastics who were seen as heirs to thinkers such as William of 
Ockham, John Buridan, Adam Wodeham, Gregory of Rimini, or Pierre d’Ailly. See in par- 
ticular: Joél Biard, “Jean Mair et la théorie de la signification,’ Journal de la Renaissance 
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A short glance at the titles of Mair's first publications reveals that semiotic 
questions were central to the topics he was dealing with when starting his 
career as an academic logician. Among his earliest works were expositions not 
only of the Summulae logicales of Peter of Spain—whose first tract began, as 
an essential part of any logical analysis, with the "signifying voice"—but also 
two independent works on terms and their divisions, the so called Termini.?9 
Both versions of the Termini (the more extended Primus liber terminorum and 
the shorter Secundus liber as they would be called) were put, in later collective 
editions of Mair's logical works, at the very beginning:?! apparently, Mair con- 
ceived of these Termini as giving some fundamental, preliminary clarifications, 


5 (2007): 267—280; but also Sigrid Müller, “Zwischen Spiritualität und Moral. Die Rolle der 
caritas in der moraltheologischen Reflexion der via moderna," Archa Verbi 3 (2006): 128- 
150, at 138-144; James F. Keenan, "The Casuistry of John Mair, Nominalist Professor of 
Paris" in The Context of Casuistry, (eds.) James F. Keenan and Thomas A. Shannon 
(Washington: 1995), 85-102; and John Durkan, “John Major. After 400 Years,” The Innes 
Review 1 (1950): 131-139. It is mainly in view of Mair's early logical writings that such an 
attribution has been supported, but given the connections between logic and theology 
depicted above, one would expect that a similar affinity is to be found in his theology as 
well. There is however only one substantial study which has been devoted so far to an 
overview of Mair's theological doctrine, the two articles by Thomas F. Torrance published 
in 1969 and 1970 (“La philosophie et la théologie de Jean Mair ou Major, de Haddington 
(1469-1550), Archives de Philosophie 32 (1969): 531-547, and 33 (1970): 261-293). Torrance 
explicitly challenges Mair's affiliation with Nominalism, disclosing a growing affinity with 
Thomas Aquinas (ibid., 532f.). Mair's theological alignment with Scotus, finally, is stressed 
by Broadie, History, 60. 

20 The longer version of these Termini was printed a first time in Paris in 1501 by Guy 
Marchant as Liber terminorum magistri Johannis Maioris; the shorter version, also in Paris, 
in 1502 by Denis Roce together with an abridgment of the Parva logicalia (as Termini ma- 
gistri Joannis maioris cum abbreviationibus et parvorum logicalium). For the semiotic bias 
of the starting paragraphs of the Summulae logicales of Peter of Spain see below, fn. 26. 

21 In order to distinguish between the two versions, I cite the shorter version in its first edi- 
tion from 1502; for the more expanded version I refer to the third edition from 1503 which 
was published by Denis Roce (together with some additions by David Cranston) as 
Termini magni magistri Joannis Maioris cum aliquibus additionibus. Even though the 
magni of the title probably refers to Joannis Maioris and not to Termini, it is thus possible 
to distinguish this version as the Termini magni. Later, collective editions of Mair's logical 
works such as the Acutissimi artium interpretis magistri Johannis Maioris in Petri Hyspani 
summulas commentaria (first edition Lyon, Francois Fradin and Etienne Gueynard, 1505) 
or the Inclitarum artium ac sacre pagine doctoris acutissimi magistri Johannis Majoirs |... | 
libri quos in artibus in collegio Montis acuti Parisius regentando compilavit (first edition 
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preparing his subsequent teaching in logic by focusing on terms as the smallest 
entities that comprise a sound proposition. 

In attaching this much importance to terms, Mair's early writings are 
instructive not only regarding his semiotic concerns, but also about his affilia- 
tion within the Wegestreit; since in choosing terms as his starting point, Mair 
adopted an approach that was typical for the via moderna—the Nominalist 
focus on terms being so prevalent that it even became usual over the course of 
the 15th century to speak not only of Nominalists or moderni, but also of termi- 
nists.?? And there is, with regards to his first publications, further evidence of 
Mair's adherence to the via moderna; for example, in these early years he pub- 
lished tracts on insolubles, obligations and consequences, three subjects so 
closely associated with the “modern” approach that they were simply called 
the tria modernorum.?? Finally, Mair published in these early years not only 
his own writings, but edited texts of authors who apparently were in accor- 
dance with his own philosophical approach; among these editions figured 
most prominently John Dorp's commentary on the Summulae of John Buridan, 


Paris, Denis Roce and Jean Barbier, 1506) print the longer version first, followed by the 
shorter version. 

22 This is not to say that Realists were not interested in terms as well, as is obvious with Paul 
of Venice whose Logica magna as well as his Logica parva both start with an extensive 
discussion of terms per se: see above, fn. 17; on Paul's Realism see Francesco Bottin, 
“Paolo Veneto e il problema degli universali," in Aristotelismo veneto e scienza moderna. 
Atti del 25° Anno Accademico del Centro per la storia della tradizione aristotelica nel 
Veneto, (ed.) Luigi Olivieri (Saggi et testi 17) (Padua: 1983), 459—468. On terministae as 
a 15th-century designation of adherents of the vía moderna see William J. Courtenay, 
“Terminism,” in Dictionary of the Middle Ages 11 (1988): 686—687, and Michael Tavuzzi, 
“Moderni, Nominales and Terministee in the Compendium Logicae Isagogicum of Chrys- 
ostomus Javelli O.P. (1470-1538),” in Littera sensus sententia. Studi in onore de Clemente J. 
Vansteenkiste O.P., (ed.) A. Lobato (Studia Universitatis S. Thomae in Urbe 33) (Mailand: 
1991), 537-592. 

23 These three tracts were not exclusively treated by Nominalists, of course; see Maarten 
J.F.M. Hoenen, “Parva logicalia. Towards the History of a Puzzling Literary Genre,” in Mots 
médiévaux offerst à Ruedi Imbach, (eds.) Iñigo Atucha, Dragos Calma and Catherine 
Kónig-Pralong (Textes et études du Moyen Áge 57) (Turnhout: 2011), 517-526, and, for 
example, a compendium usually published under the name of the Cologne Thomist 
Lambertus de Monte: Copulata omnium tractatuum Petri Hispani etiam syncategorema- 
tum et parvorum logicalium ac trium modernorum secundum doctrinam Thomae Aquinatis 
(Cologne, Heinrich Quentell, 1490). On the three tracts in general see Earline J. Ashworth, 
"Changes in Logic Textbooks from 1500 to 1650. The New Aristotelianism,” in Aristotelismus 
und Renaissance. In memoriam Charles B. Schmitt, (eds.) Eckhard Kessler, Charles H. Lohr, 
and Walter Sparn (Wolfenbütteler Forschungen 40) (Wiesbaden: 1988), 75-87, at 79. 
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Buridan and Dorp both being famous forerunners of the 15th-century via 
moderna.?^ 

If the list of Mair's earliest publications already indicates his preference for 
the late medieval Nominalist approach, his semiotic assumptions presented in 
the two tracts on terms confirms it. Both versions begin with a definition of 
what a term is, explicitly classifying them in the genre of signs, and then they 
provide a vast number of divisions of different types of terms. In the longer 
version, Mair presents eight such divisions (subdivisions not included), and in 
the shorter version nine.?5 Despite this intricate partitioning of the concept of 
a "term," both tracts are written in a concise, scholastic language that presents 
only here and there a short reference to one of the classical scholastic sources 
such as Aristotle, Augustine, or Peter of Spain. 

Among these authorities, it was the Summulae logicales of the mid-13th- 
century logician Peter of Spain that settled for generations of late medieval 
scholars the basics of semiotics. In order to understand the choices Mair would 
make in his logical commentaries, it will be useful to have a quick look at this 
textbook. In his Summulae logicales, Peter of Spain identified the difference 
between a signifying and a non-signifying vocal sound in the sound's ability to 
represent something to a hearer (i.e. auditor).?9 This difference, however, was 
less clear than it seems at first glance, since Peter neither specified the concept 


24 This Commentum Johannis Dorp super textu summularum Johannis Buridani nuperrime 
castigatum a Johanne Maioris cum aliquibus additionibus eiusdem was printed in Paris in 
1504 by Jean Granjon, and reprinted in Lyon in 1510 by Etienne Gueynard. Another exam- 
ple is the Medulla dialectices of Hieronymus Pardo, a colleague of Mair who published 
this logical work after Pardo's early death in 1505. Later on in his career, Mair would also 
start to edit important theological works such as an abbreviation of the Sentences com- 
mentary of Adam Wodeham (Paris: Henricus Stephanus, 1512) and one version of the 
Reportationes of the Parisian lectures on the Sentences of Duns Scotus (known today as 
the Reportatio B, printed in Paris by Jean Granjon between 1517 and 1518). 

25 The Termini magni graphically subsume these divisions in an arbor terminorum which, 
however, provides different divisions and subdivisions than those given in the text of the 
Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. f5v. For a better arranged picture, see the reassembled 
version in the Inclitarium artium (Lyon: 1508), fol. 26r. For Mair's classification of terms 
among signs, see below, fn. 34. 

26 Petrus Hispanus, Summulae logicales 1. 3 (de Rijk 1f.): "Vocum alia significativa, alia non 
significativa. Vox significativa est illa que auditui aliquid representat, ut ‘homo’, vel gemi- 
tus infirmorum. Vox non-significativa est illa que auditui nichil representat, ut ‘buba’ 
There is a rather free English translation of the Summulae: Francis P. Dinnen, Language in 
Dispute. An English Translation of Peter of Spain's "Tractatus" called afterwards "Summulae 
logicales" (Amsterdam studies in the theory and history of linguistic science. Series 3: 
Studies in the history of the language sciences 39) (Amsterdam: 1990). For example, 
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of representation nor defined what it meant to represent "something." For even 
a meaningless sequence of noises, when received by a hearer, represents “some 
things,” namely at least itself as a sound and the speaker who pronounced it. 
Did Peter of Spain thus imply that "something" meant "something other than 
itself and its speaker?” In his Summulae, he did not clarify these points. He was 
more interested in a closer examination of these signifying vocal sounds and 
evoked therefore a distinction which was as old as occidental thinking about 
language:?’ the distinction between natural and arbitrary signs. According to 
this distinction, a natural sign was defined as "that which represents the same 
thing to all men,” and an "arbitrarily signifying vocal sound" was presented as 
“that which at the will of its institutor represents something.”28 

Once more, these simple explanations were ambiguous. The concept of an 
institutor—i.e. a person who imposed a meaning on a formerly meaningless 
sequence of noises—was common to medieval thinking about language and 
had its background in the story of Adam walking through the garden of Eden 
and giving the things their names.?? But while Peter seemed to adhere to the 
idea of such a unique act of imposition which determined a sign's significa- 
tion for any further use, he spoke at the same time of arbitrary, or ad placitum 


Dinnen translates vox by "expression" which is difficult to apply to a dog's barking 
(see below, fn. 28). 

27 See Plato’s Cratylus 383a—384e. More important for medieval semiotics was Augustine’s 
formulation of the distinction at the beginning of Book 1 De doctrina christiana (Martin 
32£): "Signorum igitur alia sunt naturalia, alia data. Naturalia sunt, quae sine voluntate 
atque ullo appetitu significandi praeter se aliquid aliud ex se cognosci faciunt, sicuti est 
fumus significans ignem. [...] Data vero signa sunt, quae sibi quaeque viventia invicem 
dant ad demonstrandos, quantum possunt, motus animi sui vel sensa aut intellecta quae- 
libet." See Earline J. Ashworth, "Traditional Logic," in The Cambridge History of Renaissance 
Philosophy, (ed.) Charles B. Schmitt (Cambridge: 1988), 143-172, at 155-157. 

28 Petrus Hispanus, Summulae logicales 1. 3 (de Rijk 2): "Vocum significativum alia significa- 
tiva ad placitum, alia naturaliter. Vox significativa naturaliter est illa que apud omnes 
idem representat, ut gemitus infirmorum, latratus canum. Vox significativa ad placitum 
est illa que ad voluntatem instituentis aliquid representat, ut 'homo"" On Peter's examples 
see Irène Rosier, La parole comme acte. Sur la grammaire et la sémantique au XIIe siècle 
(Paris: 1994), on the distinction see her "Variations médievals sur l'opposition entre signi- 
fication ‘ad placitum' et signification naturelle,” in Aristotle’s Peri Hermeneias in the Latin 
Middle Ages. Essays on the Commentary Tradition, (eds.) Henricus A. Braakhuis and C.H. 
Kneepkens (Artistarum Supplementa 10) (Groningen: 2003), 165-205. 

29 See Genesis 2:19ff. and Gilbert Dahan, “Nommer les êtres. Exégése et théories du langage 
dans les commentaires médiévaux de Genèse 2, 19-20,” in Sprachtheorien in Spátantike 
und Mittelalter, (ed.) Sten Ebbesen (Tübingen: 1995), 55-74. At a later stage of his career, 
Mair would explicitly refer to this biblical background, see below, fn. 128. 
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signification. This last designation stressed much more the inconstancy of a 
sign, linking its meaning to a mere convention maintained by daily users. 
Who, therefore, defined a sign's meaning, and on whose arbitration did the 
signification depend? Did it depend on the intention of the very first institutor, 
or on that of the community of speakers re-instituting the sign with every 
actual use? 

When, in the late Middle Ages, Peter's Summulae increasingly served as a 
textbook of logic, the commentary tradition that arose was split in view of 
these ambiguities. In the current of the 15th century it became apparent that 
the Thomists and the Scotists in particular were divided about the interpre- 
tation of these fundamental semiotic questions. The followers of Thomas 
Aquinas adopted a more static model of language in which the significational 
force of a word was due to the authoritative act of its first imposition by means 
of which its signification was intrinsically tied to the shape of a word.?? But in 
this sense, everything could be treated as a sign since, at the very least, it repre- 
sented itself?! The Scotists, on the other hand, promoted a more conventional 
approach in which the signification of a word depended on its actual use and 
on a mutual agreement between the interlocutors choosing to use a word this 
way and no other.?? But since these Scotists declined any intrinsic tie between 
a word's form and its meaning, they also denied that a sign represented itself. 


30 See, for example, the Cologne Compendium attributed to Lambertus de Monte, 
Commentaria in summulas Petri Hispani (Cologne: 1492), fol. birb: "Vox significativa ad 
placitum [...] imponitur ad significandum a voluntate primi instituentis et habentis auto- 
ritatem impositionis vocis, sicut fuerunt patriarche, prophete, et ceteri principes quibus 
est data autoritas." A direct link between the significational force of a sign and its first 
imposition is drawn by John Versor whose logical compendium was used by the Cologne 
Thomists, too: see John Versor, Dicta super septem tractatus Summularum (Nuremberg: 
1495), fol. a6v: "Virtus significandi [...] sibi convenit per institutionem et ordinationem ad 
significandum. Per hoc enim quod ipsa imponitur ad aliquid significandum, et efficitur 
signum eius, accipit virtutem representandi formaliter illud significatum. Et hec virtus 
[...] datur ipsi voci quandoque per impositionem primi imponentis qui ordinat vocem 
ad unum significatum et non aliud; quandoque provenit per ordinationem quae fit ab 
instinctu nature qui inclinat animalia ad formandum voces suas effectus representantes." 

31 For this problem of self-referentiality in general see Stephan Meier-Oeser, Die Spur des 
Zeichens. Das Zeichen und seine Funktion in der Philosophie des Mittelalters und der frühen 
Neuzeit (Quellen und Studien zur Philosophie 44) (Berlin: 1997), 178-180; for Mair in par- 
ticular see Biard, "Théorie de la signification,” 277f. 

32 See, for example, John Magistri, Summularum glosulae 1 (Venice: 1490), fol. aa5rb—va: 
"Potest fieri impositio tribus modis. Uno modo per aliquam communitatem. Secundo 
modo per aliquem habentem auctoritatem in communitate vel politio. Tertio modo 
potest fieri ex quadam consuetudine." On Magistri, see Olga Weijers, Le travail intellectuel 
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For them, to be an ordinary sign meant to signify something other than itself 
(aliquid aliud), a position that found support in Augustine's definition of a sign 
given at the beginning of Book 11 of De doctrina christiana.93 

The Nominalists finally, even though they agreed with the Scotists in prin- 
ciple, tried to differentiate, and this is what we find inJohn Mair as well. When, 
in the longer version of his Termini, Mair gave his definition of what a term is, 
he first remained as neutral as Peter of Spain when defining a vocal sound. 
Borrowing heavily from Pierre d'Ailly, another famous forerunner of 15th- 
century Nominalism, Mair determined that "a term is a sign that represents 
something, some things or a certain manner, for which something, for which 
things or for which manner it can be used in a proposition."?^ This somewhat 
circumstantial delineation of a term's possible references was necessary in 
order to include collective nouns (such as *people") and syncategorematic terms 
(such as “all,” "if") into the definition's scope.?* But Mair did not yet specify 


à la faculté des arts de Paris. Textes et maítres (ca. 1200—1500), vol. v (Studia Artistarum 11) 
(Turnhout: 2003), 116. 

33 Augustine, De doctrina christiana 11.11 (Martin 32): "Signum est enim res praeter speciem, 
quam ingerit sensibus, aliud aliquid ex se faciens in cogitationem venire.” See the similar 
definition in Augustine's De dialectica V, (ed.) Jan Pinborg (Dordrecht: 1975), and Robert A. 
Markus, "Signs, Communication and Communities in Augustine's De doctrina christiana, 
in De doctrina christiana. A Classic of Western Culture, (ed.) Diane W. Arnold (Notre Dame: 
1995), 97-108. 

34 Mair, Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. azrb: "Terminus est signum aliquid, aliqua vel ali- 
qualiter representans pro quo vel quibus vel taliter est ponibile in propositione" For 
Pierre d'Ailly see, Conceptus, in Modi significandi und ihre Destruktionen, (ed.) Ludger 
Kaczmarek (Materialien zur Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft 1) (Münster: 1980), 
81-101, at 93: "Vox significativa ad placitum est qua apprehensa ab auditu ex impositione 
quam actu habet nata est potentie cognitive eam vitaliter immutando instrumentaliter 
aliquid vel aliqua vel aliqualiter representare aliud a se et sibi simili a suo prolatore vel a 
suis partibus, nisi aliquid illorum significet ex impositione." For Mair's reliance on Pierre 
d'Ailly see Biard, "Théorie de la signification,” 279, and also Henrik Lagerlund, “John Mair 
on Concepts," in Le langage mental du moyen âge a lage classique, (ed.) Joël Biard 
(Philosophes médiévaux 50) (Louvain: 2009), 205-220, at 211. 

35 Fora general account see Alain de Libera, "Aliquid, aliqua, aliqualiter. Signifiable com- 
plexement et théorie des tropes aux XIVe siècle,” in Chemins de la pensée médiévale. 
Études offertes à Zénon Kaluza, (ed.) Paul J. Bakker (Textes et études du Moyen Age 20) 
(Turnhout: 2002), 27—45; and Earline J. Ashworth, "The Doctrine of Signs in some Early 
Sixteenth-Century Spanish Logicians,” in Estudios de historia de la logica. Actas del 11 sim- 
posio de historia de la logica, Universidad de Navarra, Pamplona, 25-27 de mayo de 1987, 
(eds.) Ignacio Angelelli and Angel d'Ors (Acta philosophica) (Pamplona: 1990), 13-38, at 
15f. For Mair in particular see Broadie, History, sof. 
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whether a term necessarily had to represent something other than itself, or 
whether it was sufficient that it represented itself. It was only in a subse- 
quent paragraph—where Mair defined what it meant “to signify” and provided 
four different meanings of what a sign is—that he tackled this problem of 
self-referentiality: 


In a first way something is said to be a sign when it represents itself or 
something other than itself, regardless of whether it can be put into a 
proposition, and according to this way anything in the world is a sign. In 
a second way something is said to be a sign when it represents something 
other than itself, regardless of whether it can be put into a proposition for 
it or not, and according to this way a statue of Hercules is a sign, and in 
this way Saint Augustine conceives of it at the beginning of the second 
[book] De doctrina christiana |...]. In a third way a sign is understood as that 
which signifies something other than itself and can be put into a proposition 
for it, such as this term “homo.” In a fourth way a sign is understood as 
that which signifies itself or something other than itself, as long as it can 
be put into a proposition for it, such as “buf.”36 


Basing signs on the fundamental property of representing something, Mair 
used the two criteria of representing aliquid aliud and of being usable as part 
of a proposition to distinguish four classes of signs. In doing so, he was able to 
include self-representation into the general analysis of signs, but he gave no 
reason to doubt that, as soon as someone wanted to depart from the unspecific 
statement that everything is a sign (since it stands at least for itself) and wanted 
to distinguish signs and non-signs, one had to exclude self-referentiality and 


36 Mair, Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. b5rb: "Rursus advertendum est quod aliquid dicitur 
esse signum quadrupliciter et proportionabiliter de significare et representare dicatur. 
Primo modo aliquid dicitur esse signum quum representat se sive aliud a se, sive potest 
poni in propositione sive non, et hoc modo quelibet res mundi est signum. Secundo 
modo aliquid dicitur esse signum quum representat aliud a se, sive potest poni in propo- 
sitione pro illo sive non, et hoc modo simulacrum Herculis dicitur esse signum, et isto 
modo capit beatus Augustinus in principio secundi De doctrina christiana ubi sic inquit: 
"Signum enim est [res] preter speciem quam ingerit sensibus aliquid aliud a se faciens in 
cogitatione venire sicut est vestigio viso animal transisse iudicamus et fumo percepto 
ignem subesse cognoscimus et tuba sonante milites progredi vel regredi: Tertio modo 
capitur signum pro illo quod significat aliud a se et potest poni in propositione pro illo, ut 
iste terminus ‘homo’. Quarto modo capitur signum pro illo quod significat se sive aliud a 
se dum modo potest poni in propositione pro illo, ut 'buf"" For this fourfold concept of a 
sign see Meier-Oeser, Spur des Zeichens, 16. 
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had to demand that a sign represents something other than itself. Accordingly, 
in the shorter version of the Termini Mair limited himself to defining the signi- 
fying term as one that signifies "something other than itself, than parts of itself, 
than its speaker, and than things similar to itself, unless it has been imposed to 
signify one of these."?? 

The reason why he admitted self-representation in the longer version of the 
Termini becomes clear when Mair starts to discuss the distinction between 
naturally and ad placitum signifying signs. With regards to natural significa- 
tion, Mair repeats that, in a certain sense, everything is a sign: 


To signify naturaliter means to represent by means of the nature of a 
thing regardless of [any additional] imposition [of meaning], [however] 
not in the sense that imposition is always excluded from natural signifi- 
cation as becomes clear with the term “being,” but in the sense that, 
granted there would be no imposition, it none the less would signify.38 


By means of its mere nature everything naturally represents something, such 
as the term "being" which even if it never would have been imposed to mean 
‘something that is’ and were a meaningless sequence of letters, nevertheless 
would represent this meaningless sequence of letters and hence signify its very 
nature.?? This is especially true for concepts, since they consist in nothing 
other than being representative of their meaning "such as the knowledge 
I have of John formally represents John."^? Hence, in Mair's Nominalist regard 


37  Mair Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. bira: "Terminus significativus est terminus significa- 
tivus aliud a se, a suis partibus et a suo prolatore et a suo simili, vel impositus ad signifi- 
candum aliquid istorum ut 'homo"" See again the definition provided by Pierre d'Ailly and 
cited above in fn. 34. 

38 Mair, Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. b5rb—va: "Significare naturaliter est ex natura rei 
quacunque impositione se|mota representare, non ad hunc sensum quod a significatione 
naturaliter semper impositio secludatur ut patet de termino ‘ens, sed sic scilicet quod 
dato quod non esset impositio non minus illud significaret." 

39 The example of the term "being," however, is a special case since it signifies something 
even without imposition; it signifies something and hence something that is, which is 
exactly the imposed signification of the term “being.” Regardless of its actual meaning, the 
sequence of the letters b, e, i, n and g represent what it is actually imposed to represent. 

40 X Mair, Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. b5va: "Significare naturaliter proprie est significare 
mediante se vel significare immediate vel formaliter representare ut noticia quam ego 
habeo de Iohanne formaliter Iohannem representat, id est quedam forma mediante qua 
anima mea cognoscit Iohannem quemadmodum albedo est quedam forma mediante qua 
paries est albus et talis noticia ab anima mea a Iohanne cognito producitur" 
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on the problem of self-representation, the two extremes of the Scotist denial 
and the Thomist endorsement of self-referentiality were reconcilable by means 
of the distinction between natural and imposed signification, the second kind 
of signification supervening to a thing by an ad placitum imposition.^! 
However, before looking at Mair's solution to the other semiotic ambiguity 
present in Peter of Spain's Summulae (the problem of knowing whose bene- 
placitum it was that defined a sign's meaning), a remark on one of Mair's exam- 
ples is in order. His position that concepts are the most proper kind of natural 
signs rested upon a parallelization of spoken, written, and mental terms in 
which mental terms were identified with concepts.^? If terms were a kind of 
sign and concepts a kind of term, then concepts would need to have a 
signification—but since concepts represented by their very nature the things 
they stood for, signification and representation of a concept had to be one and 
the same thing. This identification of concepts and mental terms, however, 
was no matter of course. Mair questioned it with a thought experiment which, 
again, had been prominently introduced into the discussion by Pierre d'Ailly:*? 


41 A similar division between natural and imposed signification with regards to possible 
self-referentiality can be found in other Nominalist semiotics, too. See e.g.: Florentius 
Diel, Exercitia librorum Perihermeneias 1.1 (Speyer: 1490), fol. a4v: "Significare naturaliter 
proprie est eandem rem apud omnes eiusdem rationis significare formaliter seipso, id est 
per seipsum absque aliquo superaddito. Et hoc convenit solis conceptibus anime in 
ordine ad eas res quarum ipsi sunt similitudines naturales, et a quibus sunt formati tales 
conceptus"; or, Pierre d'Ailly, Conceptus (Kazcmarek 88): "Significare naturaliter proprie 
est aliquid se ipso et non mediante alio aliquid potentie cognitive eam vitaliter immu- 
tando representare." 

42 Mair, Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. aarb-va: "Terminorum quidam vocalis, quidam 
scriptus et quidam mentalis [...] Terminus mentalis est conceptus anime vel passio 
naturaliter significans, et vocatur nonnumquam actus intelligendi, noticia | rei appre- 
hensiva, vitalis immutatio, effigies, simulachrum, cognitio" The terminology reminds 
one, of course, of the passiones animae in Boethius' translation of the first paragraphs 
of Aristotle's Perihermeneias (see above, fn. 17); for the vitalis immutatio see the next 
footnote. 

43 See Pierre d'Ailly, Conceptus (Kazcmarek 88): "Si deus in lapide produceret actu|alem 
noticiam de homine, hoc est illa qualitatem que est actualis noticia hominis, non propter 
hoc diceretur lapis vitaliter immutari; nec illa qualitas esset vitalis immutatio lapidis, quia 
lapis non est vitaliter perceptivus talis noticie." I am going to present the thought experi- 
mentaccording to the shorter version of Mair's Termini, but it is also present in the longer 
version, see Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. a4va: "Si ad imaginationem noticia quam ego 
habeo de sorte poneretur in lapide, desineret esse noticia, quod patet quia dicitur noticia 
solum respectu illud quod potest denominari noscens." D'Ailly introduced the concept 
of vitalis immutatio (which he had borrowed from John of Ripa) in order to prevent a 
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“if God, by his absolute power, would take the concept I have of Socrates and 
would put it in a stone, then it would cease to be a concept but would still be a 
term. It would cease to be a concept since a stone cannot have active knowl- 
edge, but it would not cease to be a term since to be actually received is no 
constitutive property of a term as is evident with written terms in a closed 
book and with spoken terms floating in the air after having been spoken but 
not yet heard."^ Mair was rather detailed about this difference between con- 
cepts and mental terms, but once he had settled it, he did not draw any further 
conclusions from it; apparently it was sufficient for him to demonstrate the 
possibility of such a distinction. 

This method is telling for Mair's early approach in two regards. On the one 
hand, it testifies to a disposition for subtle and—as the humanists would put 
it—Uuseless differentiations. On the other hand, it exemplifies that Mair was 
ready to resort for the justification of such distinctions to actually absurd 
thought experiments that were based on the concept of God's absolute power 
as distinguished from his ordained power.^5 While the first point might be 
symptomatic for a majority of late medieval logical approaches, the second has 
often been presented as the distinctive feature of late medieval Nominalism. 
Modern research has shown, it is true, that an identification of this distinc- 
tion with Nominalist approaches is far too simple since it was already present 
in 13th-century theology and continued to be used in the late Middle Ages 
by thinkers of any scholastic profile. But still there is a certain preference 


stone from being able to have a concept. See Ludger Kaczmarek, “Vitalis immutatio. 
Erkundungen zur erkenntnispsychologischen Terminologie der Spátscholastik in 
Mathesis rationis, (eds.) A. Heinekamp, Wolfgang Lenzen and M. Schneider (Münster, 
1990), 189—206; and Biard, "Théorie de la signification,’ 273. 

44 Mair, Termini (1502), fol. agrb: "Si Deus caperet conceptum quem ego habeo de Sorte et 
poneret in lapide iam ille est terminus et non mentalis quia non est in mente nec vocalis 
nec scriptus ut palam est. Quod sit terminus patet quia est naturalis similitudo rei cuius 
ante erat. Ergo est terminus ut antea. Et confirmatur: si ille conceptus poneretur in anima 
in qua prius erat, inciperet esse terminus. Ergo aptitudo actualis representationis ad 
terminum sufficit, ut patet de termino scripto in libro clauso et vocali in media regione 
aeris." 

45 For the distinction, its long history and complex historiography see William J. Courtenay, 
Capacity and Volition. A History of the Distinction of Absolute and Ordained Power 
(Bergamo: 1990). With respect to John Mair (but more the theologian than the logician); 
see J.H. Burns, “Politia Regalis et Optima. The Political Ideas of John Mair,” History of 
Political Thought 2 (1981): 31-61; and Francis Oakley, "The Absolute and Ordained Power of 
God in Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century Theology,’ Journal of the History of Ideas 59 
(1998): 437-461, at 450f. 
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for the distinction among authors typically associated with late medieval 
Nominalism,*¢ and since there are many other indications of Mair's familiarity 
with the via moderna as mentioned before, his present use of the distinction to 
solve an apparently non-crucial problem rounds off the picture of his adher- 
ence to the late medieval Nominalist approach. 

From the semiotic perspective, this adherence is finally confirmed regard- 
ing the second ambiguity in Peter of Spain's Summulae, the one concerning ad 
placitum signs and the question of knowing who determined their significa- 
tion. Even though Mair did not deny that there is authoritative imposition of 
meaning—as it was paradigmatically reported of Adam naming the things— 
he nevertheless went beyond the Thomists' acceptance of this type of imposi- 
tion and complemented it with the conventionalist model: together with other 
Nominalists and the Scotists who were prone to this second model, he admit- 
ted that there were signs which had their signification only due to common 
usage and custom.*? 

Hence, with regards to the methods he used, the doctrinal alternatives he 
chose, the authorities he relied on, and the subjects he treated, Mair presented 
himself as an advocate of the doctrina solida nominalium, as he called his 
favorite approach in the shorter version of the Termini,*® providing a semiotic 
model which stressed that something had to transcend the representation of 
itself in order to be a sign, but that this additional signification pertained to it 
by virtue of its common use. 


46 See Courtenay, Capacity and Volition, 181. 

47 Mair, Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. bsvb: "Significare est ex impositione vel consuetu- 
dine representare ut iste terminus homo in significando homines.” In the following lines, 
Mair describes the authoritative imposition as autentica which, however, is not to be con- 
fused with the modern meaning of “authentic” as “proper” (in this case, Mair would have 
said proprie as he does elsewhere throughout the tract). It has to be understood in its 
judicial sense of "according to the original will" Later on, Mair corroborates his accep- 
tance of ad placitum signification as depending on each individual's will with an assump- 
tion about mental terms: e.g. Termini magni (Paris: 1503), fol. b6rb: "Terminus mentalis 
significat ad placitum «naturaliter» [1503: antecedenter] quia ad placitum intellectus vel 
voluntatis est quod significet." See as well the shorter version of the Termini (Paris: 1502), 
fol. barb: "Significare ad placitum est ex impositione vel usu representare. Aliqui termini 
ex sola consuetudine sua significata important." On Mair's concept of imposition see as 
well Biard, "Théorie de la signification," 270. 

48 Mair, Termini (Paris: 1502), fol. bava: "Secundum reales terminus secunde intentionis non 
est secunda intentio, immo secunda intentio est relatio rationis comparata per actum 
nostri intellectus. Non vocatur ens reale apud eos, sed ens diminutum. Supponatis in hac 
doctrina solida nominalium omnia illa esse figmenta." 
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Just as the early logician John Mair appeared as an assiduous champion of late 
medieval Nominalism, Mair the theologian did not give us reason to doubt his 
continuous predilection for the Nominalist approach when starting to com- 
ment on Lombard's Sentences. In a Propositio ad auditores, in which Mair 
described his commentary project as a whole,*? he openly admitted that he 
attempted to apply Nominalist principles to the theological topics he was 
going to discuss—and he knew of good reasons to present such a commentary 
even though Lombard's Sentences had already been commented on innumer- 
able times: 


So far, I have not seen a single Nominalist who has performed a work on 
the heart and soul of Book tv. This is what others reproach them for, 
claiming that the Nominalists are so entangled with logic and philosophy 
that they disregard theology; yet the theological topics are various that 
presuppose metaphysics. Therefore applying the principles of the 
Nominalists I will try to write for every single distinction of Book Iv one 
or more questions which also the Realists will easily grasp if they are 
attentive. For the theology I will particularly engage in will be common to 
both viae.5° 


49 This Propositio only appears as a preface to the second redaction of Book 1v. But parts of 
it elaborate on topics that Mair already addressed in the prefatory letter to Alexander 
Stuart and in the preface (i.e., Dialogus inter duos magistros) of the 1509 edition of Book 
Iv. These early texts do not provide, however, any remarks on Mair’s Nominalist 
orientation. 

50 Mair, "Propositio ad auditores,” in In quartum Sent. (1516), fol. Aa2v: “Nominalium adhuc 
vidi neminem qui opus in quartum ad umbilicum calcemque perduxerit. Quod in eos 
tamquam probrosum alii retorquent dicentes nominales logicae et philosophiae sic 
implicari ut theosophiam negligant. Et tamen varia sunt theologica quae metaphysicam 
praesupponant. Conabor ergo nominalium principiis adhibitis in singulas distinctiones 
quarti unam quaestionem vel plures scribere quas et reales si advertant facile capient. 
Utrique enim viae theologia (circa quam praecipue versabor) erit communis.” The pas- 
sage has already been transcribed by Aeneas Mackay, “Memoir of John Major of 
Haddington,” in John Major, A History of Greater Britain as well as Scotland Compiled from 
the Ancient Authorities by John Major...(1521) Translated from the Original Latin, trans. 
Archibald Constable (Publications of the Scottish History Society 10) (Edinburgh: 1892), 
438; see as well Christopher J. Martin, "John Mair on Future Contingency,” in John Buridan 
and Beyond. Topics in the Language Sciences 1300-1700, (eds.) Russell L. Friedman and Sten 
Ebbesen (Kopenhagen: 2004), 183-201, at 184 and following, with a somewhat imprecise 
English translation of this passage. 
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Even if this was an unambiguous commitment to the Nominalist approach, 
Mair seemingly intended to open a door for the Realists and to present a com- 
mon via. It is interesting, however, that he did not promise to make any conces- 
sions to the Realists, but that he was willing to bring them in if only they were 
attentive enough to what he had to say. Hence, his opening was, at the same 
time, a subliminal polemic, and it becomes apparent that he continued, as a 
theologian, to defend his own camp of the Wegestreit. 

When, in the prologue to Book 1v,?! Mair tackled the fundamental problem 
of this quarrel and asked the very question of knowing how to solve a problem 
in view of a plurality of opinions, he began with two preliminary remarks. The 
first simply stated that due to their sinful condition human beings were struck 
with ignorance—the existence of various and contradicting opinions was thus 
to be considered as an inevitable effect of the fall.5? The only remedy Mair saw 
was that not everybody seemed to be equally struck, but that the *more inge- 
nious, the more experienced and the good" could attempt to be *a guide of 
living and learning" for others.9? Contrary to its appearance, this was simulta- 
neously a conservative and an elitist argument since ingeniousness was, in 
Mair's late medieval way of thinking, a quality which long after a thought had 
been advanced had to crystallize over centuries in the continuous rumination 
and approbation of a doctrine—a process which eventually took place, was 
learned, and, in this regard, was "experienced" nowhere else than at the uni- 
versities. The virtual “[head] of living and learning," or at least the “most expe- 
rienced" representative of authoritative ingeniousness, was thus none other 
than the academic theologian— such as John Mair. It was him and those like 
him who had to take the lead in theological matters and not, as the text leaves 
us to infer, the humanists. 

However, before opening the debate with the humanists, Mair presented his 
second preliminary remark in which traces of this somewhat elitist tradi- 
tionalism reappeared. Mair attempted to delimit under what circumstances 


51 According to the approach described at the beginning of this chapter, I will mainly focus 
in what follows on the prologue's first redaction from the 1509/1512 editions. 

52 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol., q. un., fol. 1ra (= (1516) prol. q. 2, fol. 2ra): "Pro solutione 
questionis notabis quod propter hominum ignorantiam tanta introducta est opinionum 
pluralitas post peccatum primi parentis, quod nostrum scire nichil est ad nostrum igno- 
rare" (see Augustine, Confessiones XI. 4, (ed.) L. Verheijen in Corpus Christianorum, Series 
Latina 27 (Turnhout: 1981) 197, ll. 1112: "Scientia nostra scientiae tuae comparata ignoran- 
tia est"). 

53  dbid.:"Aliquid tamen remedii compertum est ut ingeniosiores, exercitatiores et boni sint 
sibi ipsis et aliis perpendiculum vivendi et docendi iuxta illud Iob 1[.14] 'Boves arabant et 
asinae pascebantur iuxta eos.” 
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“philosophy and foreign sciences" were legitimately introduced into theology, 
and he determined two permissible uses. A first one in cases where these sci- 
ences were necessary to understand theological topics since they were presup- 
posed by a theological problem. In order to understand, for example, what an 
act of creation is, it was legitimate to ask whether creatures were capable of 
creating, just as "Augustine and the doctors usually ask here in Book tv."54 
According to this last remark, however, the necessity of scientific knowledge 
for an understanding of theological problems was not so much determined by 
the theological problem itself as by its traditional treatment—and these tra- 
ditions were learned at universities. The second kind of permissible use of 
philosophy was in those cases where others had previously and illegitimately 
introduced human sciences into theology. In such cases the responsibly trained 
academic theologian could not avoid getting involved with these sciences in 
order to reveal the inappropriateness of their use in theology.5* The use of phi- 
losophy was thus restricted either to traditional cases or to cases of rebuke. 
Having settled these conditions, Mair proceeded in his prologue to present 
a few conclusions. Conclusions one and two endorsed the first kind of permis- 
sible use of foreign sciences in theological matters, stating not only that it was 
licitto adopt philosophy where it was necessarily presupposed by a theological 
problem, but also where it was conducive for the prestige of theology— since 
this was the way, according to Mair, in which the fathers and pillars of theology 
such as Augustine and Jerome had used the writings of Cicero, Virgil, and the 
like.5 Once more Mair's argument was traditionalist, however while enforcing 


54 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol. q. un., fol. 1ra-b ( (1516), prol. q. 1, fol. 1ra): "Secundo 
notandum est quod stat doctorem theologum inserere philosophiam | vel scientias pereg- 
rinas duobus modis in theologia. Uno modo scientias necessarias ad intelligenda theolo- 
galia ut puta in hoc quarto quia beatus Augustinus et doctores passim hic petunt an 
creatura possit creare." On this problem of creation which Mair effectively addresses 
in his commentary to the first distinction of Book 1v, see Marilyn McCord Adams, “Can 
Creatures Create?" Philosophia 34 (2006): 101-128. 

55 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol. q. un, fol. ırb (= (1506) prol. q. 1, fol. 1ra): "Aliqua sunt 
impertinentia cognitioni theologie. Interim contingit illa recensere prolixe vel succin[c] 
te impugnare, vel recitare opiniones de lana caprina, ut an beatitudo sit in essentia anime 
velin eius potentiis, et ceteris id genus questionibus." See also ibid. (1509), fol. 2vb: "Logica 
est ianitrix sorbone. Ergo non debet intrare scolam, sed sedere in porta, nisi per accidens 
ad querendum bacchalarium. Sic theologus per accidens utitur ianitrice et eam introdu- 
cit cum negatur discursus evidens in schola, vel aliud logicale incidens in argumento. De 
per se non citat logicam in medium." 

56 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol. q. un., fol. urb (= (1516), prol. q. 1, fol. ra): “Non obsce- 
num est introducere philosophiam et ceteras scientias sine quibus theologia non potest 
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the traditional aspect in this respect, he finally had to discuss an obvious coun- 
terargument: even if the church fathers relied on classical philosophy in a way 
similar to scholastic approaches, neither the church fathers nor the classical 
philosophers ever used a style that was similar to what the scholastics did with 
their conclusions, propositions, and corollaries. Hence, at least the scholastic 
style was a curious alteration and would have had to be dismissed when conse- 
quently applying Mair's criteria." In the end, Mair entered the debate with the 
humanists. Having aligned the commentary within the camps of the Wegestreit, 
he now confronted his opponents from outside of the university and started to 
address the humanist critique of scholastic style. He even corroborated this 
criticism by citing an author who was not only a famous representative of early 
French Humanism, but also was an authority of the late scholastic academic 
culture: the former chancellor of the University of Paris, Jean Gerson.58 

In his attempt to reform the University's curricula, Gerson had repeatedly 
fought for a decent approach to theology that excluded purely logical, physical, 
and metaphysical speculations, and he had explicitly blamed British scholas- 
tics for their neglect of the differences and dividing lines between the moral 


bene capi. Hec conclusio probatione non eget. Si aliquid est necessarium, medium ad 
illud est necessarium. Theologia doctori theologo est necessaria, igitur. Et esto quod tan- 
guntur talia in ceteris facultatibus non tamen fortassis sufficienter, hic breviter tangenda 
sunt. Secunda conclusio: non illaudabile est extraneas scientias ad theologiam non modo 
necessarias, sed ad decorem theologie conducentes introducere. Probatur. Facta venera- 
bilium patrum et basium in doctrina theologica sunt imitanda. Sed sic est quod beatus 
H[iJeronimus, Augustinus et alii doctores Marci Tullii, Vergilii, philosophorum et poeta- 
rum introduxerunt scripta. Patet legenti." 

57 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol. q. un., fol. arb (= (1516), prol. q. 1, fol. 11b-va): "Contra 
primam conclusionem et secundam arguitur simul quia ex probatione secunde conclu- 
sionis licet per facta patrum scientias peregrinas inserere. Contra sequitur quod ille 
modus scribendi in theologia perarguitur sic. Conclusiones, propositiones et correlaria 
non valerent. Consequens est inconveniens et contra processum omnium neotherico- 
rum; et patet consequentia quia beatus Augustinus et Hieronymus non ita scripserunt, 
ymo nec Aristoteles, Plato et alij philosophi. Ergo inanis est illa modernorum curiositas, 
vel antiqui intricate scripserunt." 

58 On Gerson's humanism see in particular Gilbert Ouy, “Humanism and Nationalism in 
France at the Turn of the Fifteenth Century,’ in The Birth of Identities. Denmark and 
Europe in the Middle Ages, (ed.) Brian P. McGuire (Kopenhagen: 1996), 107-125; on Mair's 
reception of Gerson in this prologue to Book Iv see also my “Utilitas als anti-spekulatives 
Motiv. Zur Rezeption eines Gerson'schen Anliegens im ausgehenden Mittelalter" Quaestio, 
forthcoming. On Mair's humanism see the still useful remarks by Colin M. MacDonald, 
‘John Major and Humanism,” Scottish Historical Review 13 (1916): 149-158, and J.H. Burns, 
"New Light on John Major,” The Innes Review 5 (1954): 83-100, at 88. 
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and the speculative disciplines, adducing a saying of Seneca that "they do not 
know necessary things since they have taught needless things."5? For Mair, the 
Scottish theologian who was trying to solve the question of knowing to what 
extent the use of logic was allowed in theology, this Gersonian criticism was 
both a support and a challenge since it appeared to be far more radical than 
what Mair himself was about to defend. Hence, Mair was not ready to fully 
agree with the former chancellor, but tried to excuse at least parts of the 
usual scholastic method. Being convinced of its benefits? Mair resorted to 
a rather surprising argument for a defense of the “new” style of medieval 
scholasticism: 


Is it not that in our era Amerigo Vespucci has found new lands unknown 
in earlier times to Ptolemy, Pliny, and the other cosmographs? This can- 
not happen in a similar way in the other sciences if no one ever learned 
to write more clearly than the ancients. 


59 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol. q. un., fol. 2rb (= (1516), prol. q. 1, fol. 1va): “Johannes 
Gerson venerabilis cancellarius parisiensis in secunda lectione supra Marcum circa 
medium deflet quia in arguendo logica, phisica, vel metaphisica involvatur. Et sequitur 
'illud frequenter contingit in anglia, et proh dolor, nisi provideatur, convalescet in gallia’ 
[...]. Et in prima epistola ad collegium Navarre ferme similem sententiam introducit, 
et propterea verificatur illa Senece sententia: ‘Necessaria nesciunt quia supervacanea 
didicerunt" Gerson's reproach of an English origin of the presumed theological deca- 
dence has to be seen in the context of the Hundred Years War. See Gilbert Ouy, "Gerson 
et l'Angleterre. A propos d'un texte polémique retrouvé du Chancelier de Paris contre 
l'Université d’Oxford,” in Humanism in France at the end of the Middle Ages and in the early 
Renaissance. Symposium held by the School of French of the Univ. of Warwick at Warwick in 
April 1969, (ed.) Anthony Levi (Manchester: 1970), 43-81. Mair refers to Gerson's De duplici 
logica, in Ouvres completes, (ed.) P. Glorieux (Paris: 1960—1968), 111. 91, 62, and his letter 
Aux membres du Collége de Navarre (Glorieux 11. 5, 31-33). Gerson's reference to Seneca is 
not a literal citation; for possible sources see Louis B. Pascoe, Jean Gerson. Principles of 
Church Reform (Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought 7) (Leiden: 1973), 100 with 
fn. 50. 

60 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol. q. un., fol. 2va (= (1516) prol. q. 1, fol. 1va): “Utile est 
plures a pluribus fieri diverso stilo, non diversa fide [...]. More nature que ab imperfecto 
ad perfectum, vel a perfecto ad magis perfectum procedit, sic scientie successu temporis 
incrementum acceperunt." 

61 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol. q. un., fol. 2va (= (1516) prol. q. 1, fol. 1va): "Nunquid in 
hac tempestate Americus Vespusius terras repperit Ptolomeo, Plinio et reliquis cosmogra- 
phis ante hec secula incognitas? Qua re non potest ita contingere in aliis si nullus sciverit 
scribere lucidius antiquis." For this passage, see Durkan, “John Major,’ 135, and Keenan, 
"Casuistry, 87. 
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The undeniable fact of the recent discovery of a new world was turned into an 
argument against the humanist focus on old Latin and ancient sources, and 
hence into an appraisal of scholastic style! In Mair's view, the necessary tradi- 
tionalism did not coincide with a rigid return ad fontes, and therefore he even 
went a step further since, regarding theology, he did not approve of those who, 
according to humanist classicism, claimed that a theologian's only authority 
was the Bible.9? All the sudden, his traditionalism met his elitism again: since, 
as he explained, if the Bible was the sole authority, there would be no need for 
theological specialists and universities, and given the inconceivability of this 
conclusion, the premise could not be true.® For Mair, the academic scho- 
lastic tradition was a necessary complement to the biblical foundations of 
Christianity. 

In the second redaction of Book rv, this elitist trait was reinforced. An addi- 
tional third conclusion stated that a theologian had to know things that nei- 
ther appear in nor follow from the content of the Bible, a conclusion Mair 
illustrated with cases of moral decision-making that lacked a precedent in 
Scripture.9^ Therefore, theologians had to be acquainted with other writings 
and sciences than the Bible and a biblical theology alone. The very need of highly 
specialized theologians was thus due to a certain insufficiency of Scripture;® 
and at the same time, it was their specialization and their acquaintance with 
the Christian tradition that permitted academic theologians to decide in which 


62 Weare still ten years before such a biblicism would become the central slogan of Luther 
and the German Reformation! For the reference in Mair's commentary see the next 
footnote. 

63 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol., q. un., fol. 2va (= (1516) prol. q. 1, fol. 1va): “Non approbo 
horum sententiam qui dicunt theologos auctoritatibus solum uti biblie. Quia si sic, 
existens extra universitatem esset facile theologus. Hac via parisiense studium non nac- 
tum es[se]t celebrem famam." 

64 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1516), prol., q. 1, fol. rb: “Necessarium est theologo multorum que 
in biblia non continentur nec ex contentis omnibus in biblia sequuntur habere notitiam. 
Et ex consequenti necessarium est aliarum disciplinarum habere peritiam. Probatur hec 
conclusio: sunt multi contractus et casus quorum resolutio ex sola biblia haberi nequit, 
quibus ad moralem philosophiam, ius pontificium, theologorum scripta est refugium. 
Ergo habere necessarium est, quia ad theologum spectat de fide, spe, charitate et que 
salutem anime contingunt dare rationem." 

65 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1516), prol., q. 1, fol. 1vb: “Contra tertiam conclusionem arguitur: ex 
ea sequitur quod theologia non docet sufficienter de omnibus necessarijs ad salutem si 
theologum multa alia habere oporteat. Quod est inconveniens. Respondetur: Deus dedit 
multitudini hominum ingenia bona ad intelligendum et theologiam ad eos iuvandos. 
Et sic licet non sola biblia tradat omnia necessaria ad salutem, cum hominum labore 
omnia ad salutem necessaria possunt haberi." 
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situations the use of secular sciences was licit—even if, as Mair polemically 
concluded, their use might appear too subtle to those not specialized enough 
to recognize the depth of a problem. "Leave the judgment to the academic 
theologian,” Mair exclaimed in the second redaction,96 and he said this with an 
obvious glance at the humanist mockeries of scholastic subtleties. He even 
corroborated this claim with nothing less than classical citations, fighting his 
opponents with their own means: quod medicorum est promittunt medici, trac- 
tant fabrilia fabri.6" 

This rejection of any interference of untrained people in specialized dis- 
cussions was a common argument in the broader context of the humanist- 
scholastic debate of Mair's era. From the perspective of uncompromising 
scholastics, most of the humanists had obtained, if anything, a magister 
artium—the lowest degree of the scholastic academic system—and they were 
thus simple grammarians without any competence to judge the subtlety and 
utility of methods and approaches of the higher sciences such as theology.5? 
On the one hand, Mair seemed to share this rigid scholastic elitism. However, 
on the other hand, he also turned out to be aware of the relevance of parts of 
the humanist criticism, since he had started this whole discussion with an 
attempt to reduce the excrescences of scholastic subtleties!6? Hence, what he 


66 X Mair, In quartum Sent. (1516), prol., q. 1, fol. rb: “Non omnes arbusta iuvant humilesque 
mirice: non me fugit quando illa que non capit rudis reputat inania et sophismata. Quis 
nimis positive insistit non sufficientem speculationem querendo, quis vero excessivam et 
inutilem venatur, iudex sit doctor theologus qui inter octo annos et supra post gradum 
adeptum tanquam ambidexter Aioth circa utrisque versatus est." The hexameter at the 
beginning of the citation is from Virgil, Eclogues 4, 2; “Aioth,” an older spelling of “Ehud,” 
refers to Judges 3. 

67 Horace, Epistulae 11. 1, 116: “Physicians practice what belongs to physicians and workers 
handle the tools they have been trained to use" (translation according to The Routledge 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations: the Illiterati’s Guide to Latin Maxims, Mottoes, Proverbs and 
Sayings, (ed.) Jon R. Stone (New York: 2005), 310). For a further classical citation see the 
previous footnote. Hopefully it will become apparent during this chapter that these cita- 
tions were more than a "strategy of dissimulation,” a charge that has been leveled against 
other early modern scholastics referring to classical and humanist sources. See Sven 
K. Knebel, "Scientia de anima. Die Seele in der Scholastik,” in Die Seele. Ihre Geschichte im 
Abendland, (eds.) Gerd Jüttemann, Michael Sonntag and Christoph Wulf (Weinheim: 
1991), 123-142, at 133, fn. 24. 

68 This is why Erasmus fought so hard for the acceptance of his theological doctorate in 
Louvain and Paris. On this see Erika Rummel, The Humanist-Scholastic Debate in the 
Renaissance and Reformation (Cambridge: 1995), esp. 83-91. 

69 Therefore, he complements his criticism of a purely biblical approach with the following 
limitation: “Ex altera parte hos non approbo qui prolixe in theologia questiones inutiles 
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obviously was resolved to do with regards to the humanist-scholastic debate 
was to present a via media just as he had promised to devise a common via 
regarding the parties of the Wegestreit. He concluded in the first redaction of 
his prologue that one had to attempt to hold to the middle position: tenere 
medium tentandum est." Hence, on the one hand, the elitist part of his 
approach was directed against an extreme position that Mair feared was being 
promoted by humanists: namely the position of denying the need of any theo- 
logical specialization. The traditionalist part of his approach, on the other, was 
directed against the scholastics and their overly sophisticated theological 
style, a style that resulted, according to Mair, from the lack of a responsible 
separation of logic and theology."! 

For those who were actually studying and teaching theology the remaining 
conclusions of Mair's prologue gave the moral consequences of this combi- 
nation of a logical reservation and an elitist traditionalism that led to Mair's 
via media. According to the via media, a theologian was in need of traditional 
models. Traditional models, however, did not always lead to the same solution, 
since contrary to Pico della Mirandola’s assumption—as Mair noted in the sec- 
ond redaction—there were opposing opinions between Plato and Aristotle, 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus.?? Theologians were thus not to be blamed 


[ex] artibus inferunt ad longum opiniones frivolas verborum prodigalitate impugnant, 
tantum aque in vinum infundunt, ut totum aqueum et insipidum gustui videatur secun- 
dum proverbium Varonis: veritas nimis altercando amittitur. [...] Contra quos bene dicit 
Gerson" (In quartum Sent. (1509), prol. q. un., fol. 2va « (1516), prol., q. 1, fol. 1va-b). The 
cited proverb is not from Varro, but from Pubilius Syrus, Sententiae 475. 

70 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol., q. un., fol. 2vb. 

71 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol., q. un., fol. 2vb: "Logica est ianitrix Sorbone. Ergo non 
debet intrare scolam sed sedere in porta nisi per accidens ad querendum bacchalarium. 
Sic theologus per accidens utitur ianitrice et eam introducit cum negatur discursus evi- 
dens in schola, vel aliud logicale incidens in argumento. De per se non citat logicam in 
medium.” 

72 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1516), prol., q. 2, fol. 2rb-vb: “Licet parvum sit peccatum aut nul- 
lum in impertinentibus fidei et bonis moribus hanc positionem vel illam imitari, quilibet 
liber debet eam opinionem amplecti que est rationi conformior. [...|...] Contra [...]: nulla 
sunt opiniones contraria [...]. Si sic maxime esset inter Aristote[lem] et Platonem, 
Avicennam et Averrhoim, Scotum et beatum Thomam, sed hoc non: dominus Joannes 
Picus nisus est facere eos omnes convenire ut patet in prologo sue Apologie. Respondetur 
negando antecedens: bene volo quod Joannes Picus putavit illud fieri posse viso quod 
audiverat loqui quod Themistius et Joannes Grammaticus greci ita putarunt, et Boetius 
inter nostros latinos et plures alij id putarunt ut dicit beatus Augustinus in academicis; 
sed nullus eorum hoc adhuc peregit" See Pico della Mirandola, Apologia concordiae comi- 
tis (Naples: 1487), prol., fol. 2v. The conclusion at the beginning of this footnote appears 
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for choosing between one or the other solution, as long as these choices were 
well founded and did not contradict fundamental catholic doctrine." Mair, 
the Nominalist theologian, even excused the Thomists and Scotists for their 
obedient adherence to the doctrines of their great masters: for it was better to 
have a good and time-tested model than to get lost while trying to find one's 
way alone."^ Once more, he substantiated this concession with references to 
classical authors, intimating on the one hand that he knew what the human- 
ists were talking about."5 With regards to the scholastics, on the other hand, he 
restricted his concession with the demand that scholars only claimed the 
probability, and not the truth, of the positions they defended— but if a scho- 
lastic was ready to consider this, he was even allowed, from Mair's point of 
view, to not follow a position held by a majority of authorities." 


already in the first redaction of Mair's commentary (In quartum Sent. (1509), prol., q. un., 
fol. 1va). 

73 See conclusions four to six in particular: "Quarta conclusio: licet assentiens opposito 
propositionis catholice cuius oppositum tenetur explicite scire peccet, tamen assentiens 
contradictorio propositionis cuius contradictoriam non tenetur scire explicite non pec- 
cet. [...] Quinta conclusio: sicut non peccamus tenendo hanc opinionem vel illam circa 
ma|teriam fidem concernentem dummodo non constat nobis sufficienter propter ardui- 
tatem utra pars est vera, sic non semper in materia morum securior pars est acceptanda 
firmiter sic quod oppositum non sit probabile. [...] Sexta conclusio: licet ceteris paribus 
quilibet debet sequi eam opinionem quam multi experti tenent citius quam pauci, tamen 
insequendo hanc opinionem vel istam ubi equales apparentie sunt post sufficientem 
inquisitionem nullum est peccatum" (In quartum Sent. (1509), prol., q. un., fol. 1va-b; see 
conclusions two, four and five of (1516) prol., q. 2, fol. 2va—b). 

74 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol., q. un., fol. 1va (= (1516), prol., q. 2, fol. zra): “Irrationabile 
non est quod thomiste beatum Thomam, scotiste doctorem subtilem et reliqui suos duces 


»n 


insectentur more patrum; sic contingit in rebus maioribus." See ibid., fol. 3ra: “Hoc boni 
habent: unius doctrinam in radice callent, ubi alii transeunt (instar murem super farinam 
legentes) nisi bene se regant sciunt in omni aliquid et in toto nichil. Quocirca in toto 
satius est unius theologi profundi doctrinam bene capere.” 

75 In the first redaction (In quartum Sent. (1509), prol., q. un., fol. 3ra), Mair referred to 
Horace, Epistulae 1, 114: "nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri"; Cicero, De officiis 1. 2: 
"utrique Socratici et Platonici volumus esse"; and Virgil, Eclogues 8, 63 "dicite, Pierides, 
non omnia possumus omnes.” In the second redaction, only this last citation remains 
(In quartum Sent. (1516), prol., q. 2, fol. 2ra). However, this verse seems to have been rather 
important for Mair since he cites it already in the prefatory letter to this second edition 
(Ad auditores propositio in In quartum Sent. (1516), fol. Aa2v). For a more general, but not 
at all complete collection of classical and humanist references in Mair's works, see 
MacDonald, “Major an Humanism,” 152-154. 

76 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), prol., q. un., fol. 3ra: "Satius est dicere ‘multi docti viri sic 
existimant vel ‘est verisimile’ vel aliquid tale.” The prologue's whole third question of the 
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Now, given this combination of a logical reservation and elitist traditional- 
ism and given these methodological criteria and moral consequences, what 
did this mean when applied to an actual theological problem? How did this 
traditionalism, which promoted the scholastic style but tried to curtail the use 
of secular sciences in theology, affect Mair's own doctrinal choices when con- 
fronted with the content of Book 1v of Lombard's Sentences? What was the 
shape of his via media between Nominalists and Realists as well as between 
Scholastics and Humanists? The next section of this chapter is going to analyze 
Mair's application of this theoretical position to a specific theological topic of 
Book iv: the general doctrine of sacraments and sacramental efficacy. 


3 Mair's Theology of the Sacraments in General 


Prior to discussing the properties and particularities of the seven sacraments, 
Peter Lombard had collected in the first distinction of Book 1v some general 
remarks on the sacraments in common and on the differences between the 
sacraments of the Old and the New Testament. By and by the emerging com- 
mentary tradition focused on a few selected points of Lombard's presentation 
such as the definition of what a sacrament is, but introduced as well new topics 
that were seen to be relevant for a general understanding of the sacraments.”” 
Among these topics was the question of sacramental efficacy and, by exten- 
sion, the question of whether creatures can create. Since sacramental grace 
was a spiritual entity that could not be caused by corporeal things such as bap- 
tismal water, its coming into existence had to be seen as an emergence out of 
nothing—ex nihilo —and thus as an act of creation.7? But to what extent were 
creatures, such as the priest who administered a sacrament, capable of per- 
forming such an act? The usual answer shared by an overwhelming majority of 


second redaction deals with the problem “an semper sit credendum maiori multitudini" 
(see conclusion six of the first redaction, cited above in fn. 73); and Mair concludes again 
with an elitist slant: "Non est prestanda semper maiori multitudini maior fides quam pau- 
ciori. Patet: plus credendum est viginti literatis viris in materijs ancipitis | quam centum 
mille plebeis qui literas paucas vel nullas noverunt" (In quartum Sent. (1516), prol., 
q. 3, fol. 4va-b). 

77 Forthis development see Ueli Zahnd, "Zwischen Verteidigung, Vermittlung und Adaption. 
Sentenzenkommentare des ausgehenden Mittelalters und die Frage nach der Wirksam- 
keit der Sakramente,” in Vermitteln—Ubersetzen—Begegnen. Transferphünomene im 
europäischen Mittelalter und der Frühen Neuzeit. Interdisziplinüre Anndherungen, (eds.) 
Balázs Nemesch and Achim Rabus (Nova Mediaevalia 8) (Góttingen, 2011), 33-86. 

78 See McCord Adams, "Can Creatures Create?" 
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scholastics was that creation pertained to God alone and that nothing created 
by God was able to create something else. Mair, touching on the problem in the 
first question of distinction one and staying true to his traditionalist principles, 
stated that he was going to follow the common opinion *because of the author- 
ities and the common opinion of the Doctors from which I do not mean to 
deviate for any reason"? 

Things got more complicated, however, with regards to a sacrament's defini- 
tion, a problem Mair tackled in the second question of distinction one. Usually 
this was the place for scholastics to generally discuss the conditions of the 
validity of definitions and their different types,®° but this time Mair deviated 
from the common way of the doctors. For Mair, questions pertaining to a gen- 
eral theory of definitions were a purely logical matter and therefore he did not 
want to discuss them in his Sentences commentary.?! Obviously, his principle 


79 Mair, Inquartum Sent. (1509), d.1, q. 1, fol. 7va (= (1516) fol. 7vb): "Istis tamen non obstantibus 
teneo partem negativam quaestionis propter auctoritates et communem opinionem docto- 
rum a qua gratis abeundum non arbitror" However, Mair was well aware of the fact that 
some eminent authors such as Peter Lombard himself, but also Avicenna with regards to 
creation, and William of Ockham with regards to its opposite, annihilation, were ready to 
accept at least the theoretical possibility of its performance by creatures, see ibid., fol. 7ra 
(= fol. 7ra—b): “De proposita quaestione multe sunt opiniones. Avicenna dicebat creaturam 
posse creare, ut patet de cathena aurea nono sue methaphisice. Theologi multi partem 
negativam tenent, et isti inter se digladiantur aliquibus dicentibus quod deus potest poten- 
tiam creanti impartiri creature, sed creatura hoc non habet ex se. Huius opinionis visus est 
esse Magister sententiarum distinctione quinta huius quarti. Alii tenent quod nec princi- 
paliter nec instrumentaliter potest creare. Alii quod potest annihilare, non autem creare.” 
This last sentence only appears in the second redaction, but Mair nevertheless discusses 
and rejects Ockham already in his first redaction; see, e.g., (1509), fol. 7rb. For Ockham see 
his Reportatio 1v, 8, dubium 7, in Opera theologica, (eds.) Gedeon Gál et al. (St Bonaventure, 
NY: 1967-1986), v11143 and 148-150. See also Paul J. Bakker, “La raison et le miracle." 

80 See, e.g., Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum tv, d. 1, q. 1, a. 1 in Scriptum super libros Sententiarum 
magistri Petri Lombard Episcopi Parisiensis, (eds.) P. Mandonnet and M.F. Moos (Paris: 
19291947), 1V:9—16; Iohannes Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1v, d. 1, p. 2, q. 1, n. 181-191 in Opera 
omnia, (eds.) C. Balić, et al. (Vatican City: 1950—), x1:63-66; Thomas of Strasbourg, 
Scriptum in quartum (Venice:1564), d. 1, q. 2, a. 1, fol. 5gra—vb; and Gabriel Biel, Collectorium 
IV, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, a. 3, dub. 1 in Collectorium circa quattuor libros Sententiarum, (eds.) Wilfrid 
Werbeck and Udo Hofmann (Tübingen: 1973-1992), 1v:28. 

81 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 7va (= (1516), fol. 7vb): "Doctores communiter hic 
determinant de diffinitione, sed quia materia est logicalia, decorum non censui insistere." 
A similar statement was given by Gabriel Biel, Collectorium 1v, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, a. 3, dub. 1 (Werbeck 
1v:28): "Illa materia magis est logicalis quam theologicalis, nec refert ad efficaciam sacra- 
menti, an sacramentum definiatur logice vel metahpysice." Nevertheless, Biel continues to 
discuss what category of definitions a definition of the sacraments may belong to. 
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of excluding unnecessary logical matters was as present as his traditionalism, 
and, as we shall see, the logical reservation prevailed. However, since refraining 
from a theoretical discussion about definitions in general did not mean refrain- 
ing from defining the sacraments, Mair began the second question with a pre- 
sentation of possible definitions. But instead of providing his own approach, 
Mair started with an account of what he identified as the position of the 
Realists: just as he had promised in his prefatory letter, Mair seemed to try to 
open a door for his opponents of the Wegestreit.8? 

According to Mair, the Realists did not provide a “real” definition (as opposed 
to a “nominal” definition) of a sacrament since they conceived of sacraments 
as no real thing but as a purely mental relation similar to second intentions.9? 
Now, with regards to actual Realist definitions of a sacrament, this presenta- 
tion was not completely wrong, but it was odd. It is true that Thomas Aquinas 
already conceived of the sacraments as a relational entity and compared their 
virtue to an "intentional mode"; and it is also true that Scotus or Thomas of 
Strasbourg denied the possibility of a real definition of a sacrament.9^ Never- 
theless, they did not argue as such as Mair insinuated, and they were far from 
forming a unified Realist camp in their understanding of what a sacrament 
is.85 Why did Mair devise such a presumed Realist position? There seems to be 
only one reasonable explanation, an explanation that is based on Mair's final 
statement about this “Realist” approach and that will find a complement in his 


82 See above, fn. 5o. 

83 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 8vb (= (1516), fol. gva): “Secundum magistros 
realium sacramentum est relatio rationis causata per actum instituentis ipsius Dei 
sign[um] sensibilis quo concurrit ad suum signatum et unum purum nichil quemadmo- 
dum est quelibet secunda intentio per eos, et tunc consequenter dicendum est quod non 
potest diffiniri diffinitione quid rei." 

84 See Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum 1v, d. 1, q. 1, a. 3, ad 1, and a. 4, qc. 2 (Moos 1v:25 and 35); 
Duns Scotus, Ordinatio 1v, d. 1, p. 2, q. 1, n. 181 and 206, (Balić x1:63 and 72); Thomas of 
Strasbourg, Scriptum in quartum (Venice: 1564), d. 1, q. 2, a. 1, fol. 59rb. Among these scho- 
lastics only Scotus explicitly speaks of second intentions, see ibid., n. 204 (Balić x1:71): “Ex 
his praedictis patet secundus articulus, quod sacramentum (supposito quod eiusmodi sit 
ratio nominis quae supra posita est) potest simpliciter et per se definiri, eo modo quo 
intentiones secundae sunt per se definibiles.” 

85 While Thomas focused on the aspect of similarity between sacraments and the signified 
grace (Scriptum 1v, d. 1, q. 1, a. 1, qc. 1, resp. (Moos Iv:1if.)), the crucial aspect of Scotus’ defi- 
nition of a sacrament was the signum efficax (Ordinatio 1v, d. 1, p. 2, q. 1, n. 192 (Balić 
X1:66)), and Thomas of Strasbourg concentrated on the definition provided by Peter 
Lombard (Scriptum in quartum (Venice: 1564), d. 1, q. 2, a. 1, fol. 59va). On Aquinas and 
Scotus see Iréne Rosier-Catach, La parole efficace. Signe, rituel, sacré (Paris: 2004), 51—57; 
on Thomas of Strasbourg, see Zahnd, “Sentenzenkommentare,’ 65. 
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discussion of sacramental causality.8° Mair concluded his presentation of the 
Realist definition by simply stating that he did not like “this mode of relations: 
Ido not accept absolute or relative things other than those signified by terms."57 
Now, this statement was not so much about the presumed sacramental defini- 
tion as it was challenging a certain understanding of the mode of existence of 
general and relative concepts. Apparently, Mair suddenly began to respond to 
a specific Realist solution to the problem of universals. This was a decisive 
turn, since in doing so, Mair insinuated that in order to defend the Realist’s 
definition of the sacraments, one also had to share their position about univer- 
sals. Realist presuppositions had to be introduced that were not theological, 
but logical and metaphysical. Hence, with Mair's presumed Realist definition 
of the sacraments a theological problem was related to a whole complex of 
Realist logic, such that, according to this presentation, the Realists and their 
definition of sacraments were in violation of Mair’s principle of logical reserva- 
tion. According to this principle, therefore, their position was unacceptable. In 
view of the fact that "the Realists" never argued like this, this was as smart a 
move as it was a vicious one, and it made clear that Mair intended to be any- 
thing but lenient toward his opponents of the Wegestreit. 

At the same time, Mair was critical of the Nominalist camp also. In his dis- 
cussion of sacramental definitions he explicitly stated that: 


The sensible [dimension of a sacrament], which Ockham omitted [from its 
definition], has to be retained. His reason is, as he says, that even though 
now the sacraments are sensible, they still could be insensible, and a defini- 
tion has to be convertible with the defined by means of whatsoever copula. 
This [argument] has been expanded by Pierre d'Ailly, but it is invalid.9? 


86 See below, page 442. 

87 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 8vb (= (1516), fol. gra): “Non placet mihi ille 
modus relationum: non pono res absolutas nec relativas nisi quia per terminos significa- 
tas. Eadem res puta Sortes significatur per terminum de predicamento substantie et rela- 
tionis. Et tunc dicitur quod tediosum est dare in singulis sacramentis que entia sunt 
postquam sacramenta dicuntur, constare ex materia et forma que equivoce capiuntur 
hic et in philosophia naturali, et materia non uniformiter in penitentia et matrimonio 
accipitur" 

88 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 8vb: "Ponitur sensibile quod Okam relinquit. Et 
causa est, inquit, quia licet sacramenta sint nunc sensibilia, tamen possunt esse insensi- 
bilia, et diffinitio debet converti cum diffinito mediante quacumque copula. Hoc grande- 
facit Aliacensis, sed non valet" In the second redaction, Mair eliminates these explicit 
references to Ockham and d'Ailly, but simply states: “dictum illorum relinquentium illum 
terminum ‘sensibile’ in diffinitione nihil valet” (In quartum Sent. (1516), fol. grb). 
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Ockham and Pierre d'Ailly both argued that, despite their actual form, sacra- 
ments did not necessarily have to be perceptible to the senses since God could 
have defined any intelligible thing to constitute a sacrament.9? Thus they both 
conceived of the sacraments as arbitrarily instituted entities; however, neither 
Ockham nor Pierre d'Ailly ever argued against a sacrament's sensitivity by stat- 
ing that "a definition has to be convertible with the defined by means of some 
sort of copula." This last argument had only been introduced into the discus- 
sion by a much younger theologian, namely the Tübingen Nominalist Gabriel 
Biel, and Biel already had explicitly referred to Ockham and Pierre d'Ailly as 
those who omitted the sensible dimension.9?? Hence, although Mair, at least at 
the moment, did not mention Biel by name, it was apparently he who stood in 
the background when Mair started to question the Nominalist definition of a 
sacrament.?! 

Accordingly, it was primarily Biel's “convertibility” argument that Mair criti- 
cized, while he did not question the arbitrariness of a sacrament's imposition 
and rather casually rejected the omission of the sensible aspect that also con- 
cerned Ockham and d’Ailly.9? With regards to the “convertibility” argument, 
however, Mair stated on the one hand that such a convertibility of definitions 
only concerned existing things belonging to a definition's scope, but not every- 
thing one could think of; hence the argument was logically invalid.9? On the 


89 See William of Ockham, Reportatio 1v, q. 1 (OTh vir): “In definitione exprimente quid 
nominis sacramenti non ponitur sensibile, quia significare effectum Dei gratuitum est 
eius definitio sufficiens. Et haec potest esse communis spiritualibus et sensibilibus, licet 
de facto tantum conveniat sensibilibus." See also Pierre d'Ailly, Quaestiones super libros 
sententiarum (Strasbourg: 1490), IV, q. 1, a. 3, fol. z5va. 

90 See Gabriel Biel, Collectorium tv, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, a. 1, n. 2 (Werbeck 1v:9f.): “De ratione sacra- 
menti non est, quod sit signum sensibile. [...|...] Si dicatur quod illae definitiones dantur 
de sacramentis secundum quod sunt instituta a Christo, non secundum quod possunt 
institui, contra: Definitio debet esse convertibilis cum definito, ideo praedicabilis de eo et 
subiicibilis universaliter respectu cuiuscumque copulae et in quocumque casu possibili. 
[...] Propter hanc rationem Guilelmus Occam in suo quarto q. 1 ponit aliam breviorem 
definitionem sacramenti, quam etiam commendat Petrus de Alliaco." 

91  Bielseems already to have been present at the very beginning of this second question to 
distinction one, see above, fn. 81. But only in the third question, he will explicitly be men- 
tioned, see below, fn. 115. 

92 Mair argued that, if you omit any sensible dimension, then contrition would have to be 
regarded as a sacrament for its own: “per eum contritio esset sacramentum nisi aliud 
superaddat" (In quartum Sent. (1509) d.1, q. 1, fol. 8vb « (1516), fol. grb). 

93 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 1, fol. 8vb: "In istis mutabilibus non requiritur con- 
vertibilitas nisi secundum quod nunc inter diffinitionem et diffinitum. Diffinitio univer- 
salis non convenit cuilibet, quod aliqui ex successione temporis universale vocant; et ita 
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other hand, it was impertinent, since, as Mair specified, there was “nothing 
more ridiculous in theology than to get entangled in these kinds of tendrils" 
while trying to apply conditions of metaphysical definitions to things that 
depended on one's will.?^ Like the presumed Realist dependence on the theory 
of universals, the convertibility argument was nothing but a superfluous intro- 
duction of logical speculations into the theological discussion of sacramental 
definitions. Hence Biel not only proved to be a bad logician, but also as bad a 
theologian as the Realists. 

Mair, however, was now ready to provide his own definition of a sacrament, 
which included the sensitive aspect, but neither stressed the relational dimen- 
sion nor presupposed any superfluous logical theories. For Mair, a sacrament 
was “a sensible sign at the reception of which God communicates grace by 
virtue to someone disposed.”?> This definition is interesting both for what it 
says and for what it omits. Compared to the traditional definition Peter Lombard 
had given—namely that a sacrament is "that which is so great a sign of the 
grace of God and the form of invisible grace, that it bears its image and exists 
as its cause"96— Mair eliminated any intrinsic causality of the sacraments and 
attributed its action to God alone. In addition, he passed over the dimension of 
similarity between grace and the sacramental sign which the Lombard had 
evoked by calling the sacraments “images.” Obviously, Mair neither wanted to 
attribute any intrinsic force to the sacraments, nor did he want to reduce their 
arbitrary character besides the limitation on perceptible things. But this is 
where we suddenly meet his logical semiotics; just as he conceived of the logi- 
cal sign as an arbitrarily imposed thing that lacked any intrinsic force to evoke 


diffiniendo propositiones de modo loquendi consueto et in multis aliis" There is no 
equivalent of this remark in the second redaction. 

94 bid. fol. gra: “Nihil est magis ridiculum in theologia quam in illis labrustis figere pedem. 
Aliqui falso re[a]ntur conditiones diffinitionum methaphisicarum debere quadrare cum 
his que a consuetudine vel voluntate dependent.’ In the second redaction, this is turned 
into a theorem: “Ex diffinitionibus ad placitum dependentibus (quemadmodum sunt sac- 
ramenta respectu Dei) diffinitionum metaphysicarum proprietates non sunt petende" 
(In quartum Sent. (1516), fol. orb). 

95 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 2, fol. grb-va (= (1516), fol. gva): “Ex omnibus patet quod 
sacramentum nove legis bene diffinitur per hoc complexum: Sacramentum est signum 
sensibile ad cuius acceptione in disposito virtute operis operati a Deo confertur gra|tia." 

96 Peter Lombard, Sententiae 1v, d. 1, c. 4 (1:233): "Sacramentum enim proprie dicitur quod 
ita signum est gratiae Dei et invisibilis gratiae forma, ut ipsius imaginem gerat et causa 
existat.” On this definition see Rosier-Catach, Parole efficace, 96-98, and Damien van den 
Eynde, Les définitions des sacrements pendant la première période de la théologie scolas- 
tique (1050—1240) (Rome: 1950). 
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its signification, sacraments were arbitrarily imposed signs that did not cause 
by themselves the grace they signified.?? But was this not a similar violation of 
Mair's own principles, since he diverted from the Lombard's traditional defini- 
tion and aligned his own understanding of the sacraments with his conception 
of the logical sign? 

When, in the third question of distinction one, Mair discussed the problem 
of sacramental efficacy, he pointed out that since the very beginning it was not 
him who had left the traditional path: 


For the solution of the question you will note that the positions are 
divided: the old doctors prior to Alexander of Hales held that the sacra- 
ments do not possess any activity but are causes sine quibus non. But 
Alexander of Hales in the fourth part [of his Summa] who was followed 
by blessed Thomas and his school hold that the sacraments have a causal- 
ity in the proper sense.?8 


According to Mair, those who broke with the tradition were the defenders of 
an intrinsic sacramental causality, and hence his own reformulation of the 
Lombard's sacramental definition was only a pedagogical move in order to pro- 
tect his students from a misinterpretation of the word “cause” that figured in 
it.29 Once more, however, Mair did not immediately reject the solution of 


97 See above, page 258. 

98 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 2, fol. gva (= (1516), fol. gva): “Pro solutione questionis 
notabis partitam esse positionem. Doctores antiqui ante Alexandrum de Hales tenuerunt 
sacramenta nullam activitatem habere, sed esse causas sine qua non. Alexander de Hales 
in quarta parte questione octava membro tertio articulo quinto quem sequitur beatus 
Thomas et eius schola tenent sacramenta habere causalitatem proprie dictam." Even 
though historically questionable, this was a common case against the defenders of sac- 
ramental causality, see Zahnd, “Sentenzenkommentare,’ 4o. Mair's model seems to be 
Durandus of St. Pourcain, a 14th century scholastic whom he also uses later on in his 
presentation of the defenders of sacramental causality (see Durandus of St. Pourcain, In 
sententias 1v (Venice: 1517), d. 1, q. 4, n. 12 and n. 19, fols. 289va and 29orb and the next 
footnote). Durandus, however, only accuses Thomas Aquinas to be the adinventor of a 
new explanation. 

99 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 2, fol. gva (= (1506), fol. gva): *Relinquo illam clau- 
sulam quam ponit magister ‘ut eius imaginem gerat et causa existat: Ultima particula 
aliquos existimare fecit (ut ex subiecta materia elucescet) quod sacramenta causalitatem 
aliquam habent ad caracterem et ad ornatum?” Later on, he explains with regards to this 
clausula: “Non reperitur hoc positum in diffinitione sacramenti ante magistrum, qui se 
exponens dicit in littera quod homo non querit salutem in sacramentis quasi ab eis" 
(Ibid., q. 3, fol. 10rb = fol. 10rb; see Peter Lombard, Sententiae 1v, d. 1, c. 5 (1v:235). This very 
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Thomas Aquinas and his followers, but seemed to bring in his opponents: even 
if he considered them to be innovators and even if he thought, in addition, that 
their arguments did not conclude in their entirety, he tried to solve the prob- 
lem of sacramental efficacy from their perspective "given the fact that two emi- 
nent doctors together with their followers defended this view.”10° 

Again, however, the arguments Mair brought forward in order to defend a 
real sacramental causality were strange and appeared neither in the Summa 
Halensis nor in Thomas' writings nor in any work of one of his followers. One 
of the problems the defenders of sacramental causality had to deal with was 
the localization of the effective sacramental force they had to assume, since 
the complex of words, material elements, and actions a sacrament was com- 
posed of, did not form an essential unity to bear such a force. Yet, in favor of 
sacramental causality Mair argued that it was not improbable to assume that 
such a complex of distinct things was the bearer of a unique force since this is 
something we also see in the case of numbers: a number, although distinct 
from the numerated things, was borne by all the numerated things together.!?! 
Combined with a few further examples, this illustrated how someone could 
conceive of a force inhering in the different parts of a sacrament. Nevertheless, 
none of the real ambassadors of sacramental causality ever argued like this. We 
are thus confronted once more with a set of applicable, but unusual argu- 
ments, and once more, Mair apparently had the problem of universals in mind. 
At the end of his defense of sacramental causality, he openly admitted that for 
those of the secta realium it was easier to support the intrinsic activity of the 
sacraments,!'? and as a matter of fact, no Nominalist would have accepted 


argument already had been promoted by Durandus, see his In sententias 1v (Venice: 1517), 
d. 1, q. 4, n. 25, fol 290va. 

100 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 2, fol. gvb (= (1516), fol. gvb): “Non puto has rationes 
radicitus posse dissolvi. Esto quod duo sollempnes doctores hanc positionem posuerunt 
cum eorum sequacibus, utrumque tamen respondere conabimur" 

101 bid. fol.9va-b (= fol. gvb): “Si inhereat verbis et aque in baptismo hoc videtur extraneum 
quod unum accidens inhereat duobus subiectis specie distin|ctis non facientibus aliquid 
unum. [...] Dicitur quod iste influxus in baptismo inheret verbis et aque copulatim. Et 
non est improbabile consequenter quod ministro, verbis et aque inhereat, tenendo quod 
numerus formalis distinguitur a rebus numeratis. [...] Sicut non datur locus adequatus in 
quo est numerus formalis, ita non datur locus adequatus in quo est illud accidens. Sed 
copulatim est in multis eo modo quo ei competit esse in loco.” For another example Mair 
adduces here in favor of the defenders of sacramental causality, see Zahnd, "Utilitas als 
anti-spekulatives Motiv." 

102 bid. fol. 10ra (= fol. gvb): “Ecce quomodo datur via evadendi, et facilius est eis de secta 
realium abire sine inconvenienti reputato quam nominalibus. Pro me multa que dicebam 
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Mair's illustration with numbers and numbered things since no Nominalist 
conceived of them to be distinct. Again, Mair the Nominalist did nothing but 
think of arguments which depended on Realist presuppositions, and this 
allowed him once more to say that sacramental causality was plausible only for 
those who shared these presuppositions. As in the case of the definition of a 
sacrament,?? Mair's way of defending the Realists insinuated that one had 
to introduce into theology a multitude of logical theories in order to be able to 
assert sacramental causality. One had to inappropriately rely on logic. 

With regards to his own position on the question of sacramental efficacy, 
this ruse served his purposes even better than regarding the problem of a sac- 
rament's definition. Since defending a model that was close to his conception 
of the logical sign, this procedure nevertheless allowed for a compliance with 
the principle of logical reservation. For, even though he might have aligned his 
understanding of the sacraments with a semiotic model originating in logic, 
what the Realists did was far worse. Thus Mair could freely present his solution 
of sacramental efficacy and defend their state as causae sine quibus non: as 
preconditions of grace without any intrinsic effect, but leaving all activity 
proper to the communication of grace to God.!?^ In defending this less logi- 
cally overcharged solution, Mair could not only claim to be in accordance with 
the theologians prior to Alexander of Hales, but also to be continuing the solu- 
tion that had been defended by Durandus of St. Pourcain, William of Ockham, 
Pierre d'Ailly, and Gabriel Biel since they all conceived of the sacraments as 
causae sine quibus non.105 


solvendo puto commenta, nec opinor quantitatem discretam distingui a rebus numeratis, 
nec pono secundas intentiones distinctas a terminis, nec relationes distinctas a funda- 
mentis. Propterea teneo antiquam opinionem cum aliis neot[e]ricis." 

103 Seeabove, page 433. 

104 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 10ra (~ (1516), fol. 10ra): “Nec per causalitatem 
sacramenta nove legis a sacramentis veteris distinguntur, sed per maiorem gratiam et 
apertionem ianue, et sic baptismus est solum causa sine qua non caracteris et gratie, et ita 
in aliis sacramentis." On the introduction of this type of causality into the discussion of 
sacramental causality see William J. Courtenay, “The King and the Leaden Coin. The 
Economic Background of ‘sine qua non’ causality,” Traditio 28 (1972): 185-209; but see 
also Christopher Schabel, Theology at Paris, 1316-1345. Peter Auriol and the Problem of 
Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents (Ashgate Studies in Medieval Philosophy) 
(Aldershot: 2000), 29f, and Hester G. Gelber, It Could Have Been Otherwise. Contingency 
and Necessity in Dominican Theology at Oxford, 1300-1350 (Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 81) (Leiden: 2004), 186f. 

105 See Durandus of St. Pourcain, In Sententias 1v (Venice: 1517), d. 1, q. 4, n. 19, 290rb; William 
of Ockham, Reportatio 1v, q. 1 (OTh vitag); Pierre d'Ailly, Quaestiones super libros 
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With regards, however, to these forerunners and exponents of late medieval 
Nominalism, Mair was no less critical than he was of the Realist camp. When 
Ockham omitted in his definition of the sacraments any sensible character, he 
underscored the arbitrariness between a sign and its signified in a way that 
invited his followers to similarly question the relation between cause and 
effect; in his treatment of sacramental causality, Ockham had distinguished 
between accidental, sine quibus non, and natural causes, and he considered the 
second as much as the third genre to be real causes.!°6 A cause, for him, was 
that at whose being another being follows,!?7 and this led Pierre d'Ailly in his 
treatment of sacramental causality to deny at least hypothetically any differ- 
ence between natural and síne quibus non causes. Since we never can be sure 
whether an effect has been caused by the thing itself that usually causes this 
effect, or by a divine intervention which suspended the natural effect, even 
natural causes are merely contingent and hence identical to sine quibus non 
causes.!08 D'Ailly introduced this argument in order to question the particular 


Sententiarum 1v (Strasbourg: 1490), q. 1, a. 1, fol. zivb; Gabriel Biel, Collectorium tv, d. 1, p. 1, 
q. 1, à. 1, n. 3 (WerbeckIV:16). For Pierre d'Ailly in particular, see William J. Courtenay, 
"Covenant and Causality in Pierre d'Ailly,” Speculum 46 (1971): 94-119. 

106 For the distinction between accidental and sine qua non causes see Ockham’s Reportatio 
IV, q. 1 (OTh vir:8f.): "Causa per accidens est illa qua amota, nihilominus | ponitur effectus. 
Exemplum de albo quod est causa per accidens aedificandi. Sed amotis sacramentis non 
sequitur aliquid in anima, nec confertur gratia." For the distinction between natural and 
sine qua non causes see the next footnote. 

107 lbid. 12: “Causa, cum sit illud ad cuius esse sequitur aliud, dupliciter potest accipi. Uno 
modo quando ex natura rei ad praesentiam et esse unius sequitur naturaliter esse alterius. 
Alio modo quando ad esse unius sequitur esse alterius ex sola voluntate alterius. See 
Aurélien Robert, "L'explication causale selon Guillaume d'Ockham," Quaestio 2 (2002): 
241—265, at 249, and Zahnd, Wirksame Zeichen, 493-503. 

108 Pierre d'Ailly, Quaestiones super Sententiarum 1v (Strasbourg: 1490), q. 1, a. 1, fol. zara: 
"Ignis est propria causa caloris, et tamen non necessario sed mere contingenter ad ignem 
sequitur calor, sicut patuit de igne trium puerorum in fornace. Similiter calor etiam igne 
presente potest produci igne nihil causante, sicut patet si Deus se solo produceret calo- 
rem suspendendo actionem ignis presentis. Igitur ad hoc quod aliquid sit proprie causa 
alterius sufficit quod ipso posito ponatur illud, et ipso non posito non ponatur" A similar 
argument already had been brought forward by Peter Auriol in his discussion of sacra- 
mental efficacy, see his Commentaria super sententiarum libros 1v (Rome: 1605), d. 1, q. 1, a. 
4, 17bA-B: "Non enim omnis causa est illa, a qua profluit effectus, nam [est etiam illa] a 
sine non profluit effectus. Quapropter ratio causae per se non est accipienda penes hoc, 
quod ab ipsa profluit effectus, vel causa quae facit aliquid circa causam, quo facto ab ipsa 
profluit effectus; sicut illud quod per se facit aliquid circa ens, quo facto effectus effluit ab 
illo efficiente, illud dicitur causa per se." See Lauge O. Nielsen, “Signification, Likeness, 
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state of sacramental causality, but while he finally rejected the argument due 
to a logical difference between natural and sine quibus non causes,!?? Gabriel 
Biel subsequently maintained it and denied the existence of any such thing as 
natural causes: 


The fact that fire or heat is a cause of heating is due to the fact that God 
has determined that at the presence of heat he wants to produce heat in 
another subject. And therefore heat has its being-a-cause of heating from 
no other virtue in itself, but only from the fact that God has determined 
that he wants to regularly produce heat at its presence—and not [to pro- 
duce it] without its presence. And if he were not determined like this, the 
same heat which then would exist without any modification of itself, 
would [still] be heat, but would not be a cause of heating.!!? 


Arguing with God's freedom to intervene in the world in a manner that was 
close to Mair's earlier logical argument with respect to the concept in a stone, 
Biel not only promoted the possibility that God sometimes replaced real cau- 
sality, but attributed every cause-effect-relation to God alone. Hence, for Biel, 
there was no physical or logical distinction between natural and sine quibus 
non causes at all, but at most a terminological distinction between those cause- 
effect-relations God had determined from the beginning of the world and 


and Causality. The Sacraments as Signs by Divine imposition inJohn Duns Scotus, Durand 
of St. Pourcain, and Peter Auriol,” in Vestigia, Imagines, Verba. Semiotics and Logic in 
Medieval Theological Texts (XIIth-XIVth century), (ed.) Constantino Marmo (Semiotic and 
Cognitive Studies 4) (Turnhout: 1997), 223-253, at 237. 

109 Pierre d'Ailly, Quaestiones super Sententiarum 1v (Strasbourg: 1490), q. 1, a. 1, fol. z2rb: 
"Aliqua est causa efficiens secunda ad cuius positionem sequitur effectus non solum ex 
voluntate Dei, sed ex natura rei. Et sola talis causa secunda est causa proprie dicta. 
Requiritur et sufficit quod posita ipsa ponatur effectus, scilicet ex virtute ipsius cause et 
non solum ex voluntate Dei. Sic autem non est de sacramentis": the only difference 
between a real cause and a sine qua non cause is that, with real causes, we never can be 
sure whether it was this cause or God who has caused an effect, while, with sine quibus 
non causes, we are sure that it always was God and never the cause itself who has caused 
the effect. 

110 Gabriel Biel, Collectorium 1v, d. 1, p. 1, q. 1, a. 1, n. 3 (Werbeck 1v:16): “Quod ignis sive calor 
est causa caloris, ex eo est, quia determinavit se Deus, quod ad praesentiam caloris vult 
producere calorem in alio subiecto. Nec sic calor habet esse causam caloris per aliquam 
aliam virtutem sibi inexistentem, sed solum ex eo, quod Deus ita se determinavit, quod ad 
eius praesentiam— et non sine eius praesentia—regulariter vult producere calorem. Et si 
non sic determinasset, calor idem, qui nunc sine omni sua mutatione esset, esset calor et 
non esset causa caloris." 
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those he subsequently allowed to occur.!! Sacraments, therefore, were causes 
just like any other thing that was considered to cause something, and Biel did 
not feel thus like being in disagreement either with the defenders of a real 
sacramental causality or with the defenders of sine qua non causality—even 
though he admitted that, terminologically, he expressed things a bit differently 
from other scholastics.!'? 

Now, when Mair promoted his position that there was no intrinsic sacramen- 
tal causality, but that the sacraments were causae sine quibus non, he obviously 
adhered to a distinction of different types of causes. Unsurprisingly, in doing 
so, he once more opposed Gabriel Biel, this time mentioning him by name: 


A certain man of our time named Gabriel says that he wants to propose a 
mode [of arguing] which he offers to his readers in the first question of 
the fourth [book of his Sentences commentary], and he says that he 
indeed differs from other [scholars] regarding terminology, but that, 
regarding the facts, he differs only slightly. This mode [of arguing] is that 
there are no real causes! due to the nature of a thing, but only due to 
God's will. Hence, God can make it such that heat cools and coldness 
heats—not by antiperistasis,!^ but by direct action. What he says is futile." 


111 dbid. (Werbeck 1v:17): “Ad salvandum tamen illud dictum et differentiam causarum potest 
dici quod Deus in prima rerum conditione determinavit se ad producendum effectus 
regulariter ad aliquarum rerum et quorumcumque eiusdem speciei praesentiam et non 
sine eis. Et illis convenit esse causam ex sua natura, id est ex ea natura in qua constitutae 
sunt in earum creatione. Quandoque autem non determinavit se ad producendum effec- 
tum ad praesentiam aliquarum rerum non ex creatione sive ab earum constitutione, sed 
pro certo tempore post creationem earum. Et illae non dicuntur causae proprie vel ex sua 
natura." 

112 lbid. a. 3, dub. 3 (Werbeck 1v:33): “Pono quendam modum, quem examinandum offero 
lectori, nihil asserendo, qui mihi videtur valde probabilis et in sententia non discordare a 
sententia aliorum, etsi parum in verbis distat." 

113 In fact, they do not speak of “real,” but of “second” causes since everybody agrees in medi- 
eval debates about causality that the only first and real cause is God. 

114 Antiperistasis is a principle of Aristotelian physics (see Physics vill 267a) that assumes 
that physical properties of an object massively augment when they are to much exposed 
to objects with an opposed property. The principle was used to explain why caves are cold 
during summer and warm in wintertime, and why flashes occur in icy clouds, see Kirstine 
B. Meyer, “Zur Geschichte der Antiperistasis,” Ostwalds Annalen der Naturphilosophie 3 
(1904): 413-441. 

115 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1509), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 10va ( (1516), fol. 10va): “Homo huius etatis 
quidam dictus Gabriel dicit quod vult ponere unum modum, quem lectori offert prima 
quaestione quarti, et dicit quod licet verbaliter ab alijs distat, parvum tamen in re. Modus 
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Mair gave two reasons why Biel's argument was futile. First, the fact that Biel 
intended to be in accordance with other scholastics regarding content, while 
consciously using a different vocabulary, was an inane labor for Mair.!!6 Even if 
Mair did not get more explicit about this, it is obvious that such a procedure 
opposed his traditionalism and threatened to provoke unnecessary termino- 
logical confusion. It is true, of course, that Mair had admitted in view of 
Amerigo Vespucci's discovery of a new world that sometimes things had to be 
regarded in a different way in order to further the progress of knowledge. 
However, since at present they were dealing with a theological problem, 
methodical or terminological innovation was only appropriate when abiding 
by the principles Mair had devised. But regarding the existence of a real causal- 
ity there was no ambiguity among theological authorities." Thus Mair's sec- 
ond point against Biel was that he not only introduced a new vocabulary where 
inappropriate, but also that he discussed a metaphysical problem where there 
was nothing to discuss: 


Even if it is not self-evident to me, I nevertheless have a sufficient cer- 
tainty that heat by its very own nature heats, but a sacrament does not 
cause grace. Every heat always causes heat when applied to a recipient; 
hence if once or rarely this is prohibited, one has to attribute it to a mira- 
cle. But this is not how it is with the sacraments: not every water is suffi- 
cient for imposition of grace and [this does] not always [happen]. And 
this has to suffice for me [in order to say] that heat produces heat and 
whiteness does not produce whiteness. But if God since the beginning of 


est ille quod nulla est causa secunda ex natura rei, sed ex voluntate Dei. Ita Deus potest 
facere calorem frigefacere et frigus calefacere, non per antiperistasim, sed actione directa. 
Nichil hic loquitur" 

116 Tbid.: “Si in sententia cum aliis convenit et solo verbo differt, inaniter laborat quod offer- 
endum est lectori.” But even Biel's claim of using an unheard terminology is historically 
wrong, and Biel must have known this as Mair states with a reference to Gregory of Rimini 
"and others Biel had at hand”: "Gregorius et aliqui alii illud idem habent dicere quos pre 
manibus habebat" (ibid.). Besides Pierre d'Ailly, one of these “others” may have been 
Nicolas of Autrecourt, see Nicolas Grellard, "Le statut de la causalité chez Nicolas 
d'Autrecourt,' Quaestio 2 (2002): 267—289, and Courtenay, "Pierre d'Ailly,” 113 for the simi- 
larities between Autrecourt and d'Ailly. For Gregory of Rimini of whom no treatment of 
the problem of sacramental efficacy has survived, see his Lectura 1, d. 38, q. 2 in Lectura 
super primum et secundum Sententiarum, (eds.) D. Trapp et al. (Spátmittelalter und 
Reformation Texte und Untersuchungen 6—11) (Berlin: 1979-1984), 11:306. 

117 Mair, In quartum Sent. (1519), d. 1, q. 2, fol. 10vb: "Concesso consequente negant omnem 
causalitatem a causis secundis, quam tamen sancti post philosophos eis tribuunt." 
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time would produce whiteness at the presence of whiteness and I would 
not know about this, I would say on the contrary that whiteness [also] 
produces whiteness.!! 


This was nothing less than an appeal to common sense. Taking the risk of being 
fundamentally mistaken, Mair refused to speculate about the metaphysical 
state of causality and thus defended the distinct type of sine qua non causality 
to which the sacraments belonged.!!? 

Regarding this treatment of the problem of sacramental efficacy, there 
are three points worth noting. First, in comparison with other late medieval 
approaches to the problem, Mair still belonged to the Nominalist tradition 
since, with regards to the sacraments, only their forerunners and defenders 
explicitly spoke of sine qua non causality. Even if the Scotists were rather close 
to the Nominalists (just as they were in logical semiotics) and also refused to 
attribute to the sacraments an intrinsic causality, they nevertheless preferred 
to speak of a sacramental pact, while the Thomists resorted to instrumental 
causality in order to be able to attribute a real activity to the sacraments. 
Nevertheless, and this is my second point, Mair was incited by his principles to 
be critical against every school of thought, and hence the vía media he had 
devised in his prologue not only was followed when he actually dealt with a 
theological problem, but rather it led him to dissociate from representatives of 
the tradition he so ardently had defended as a logician. But even though, 
thirdly, his principles favored traditionalism and a reduction of metaphysical 
speculation, Mair's approach was anything but a toothless reproduction of tra- 
ditional dogma. Mair continued to provide arguments and proofs—his detec- 
tions of the logical superfluities of his adversaries were full of intellectual 


118 bid. fol. 10va: "Licet non sit michi evidens, habeo tamen certitudinem sufficientem, quod 
calor suapte natura calefacit, et sacramentum non causat gratiam. Omnis calor et semper 
passo applicato causat calorem, ergo si semel vel raro sit impedimentum, oportet ascribere 
miraculo. Non est sic de sacramentis: Non quelibet aqua sufficit ad «positionem» [peniten- 
tiam] gratie, et semper. Et hoc debet michi sufficere quod calor calorem producit, et albedo 
non albedinem producit. Si Deus ab eterno ad presentiam albedinis produceret albedinem, et 
«mihi» [nisi] non constaret de opposito dicerem quod «albedo» [alio] producit albedinem" 

119 Indeed, Mair continued in the present distinction to discuss some further arguments 
against real causality, but finally he draw once more the same conclusion: “potes tamen 
sic dicere: illo posito ponitur illud et hoc semper, hoc est eternaliter, si non sit impedi- 
mentum, [et] ipso non posito non ponitur illud quolibet alio posito, nec apparet ratio 
quare debeant negari causalitates ab hoc. [...] Dixi ‘eternaliter’ ad excludenda sacra- 
menta: prius erat aqua et similia materialia, et non causabant gratiam" (In quartum Sent. 
(1509), d. 1, q. 2, fol. ura = (1516), fol. ura). 
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ruse—and while he disapproved of excessive subtlety, he still adhered to a 
rationality he commissioned to the defense of common sense. Hence, the 
question arises: to what extent did this restrained rationality of Mair the theo- 
logian also affect Mair the logician? 


4 The Late Logician 


Although he enrolled as a theologian, Mair continued to teach philosophy and 
he subsequently published revised versions of his logical manuals. These revi- 
sions, however, were more than simple emendations or elaborations of earlier 
versions. It is true that there are textual dependencies between the individual 
editions that provide evidence of a continuous evolution of one and the same 
work. However a comparison of early and late editions of these manuals 
reveals doctrinal and stylistic changes that are significant.!2° With regards to a 
few characteristics described in section one of this chapter, we may reexamine 
some of the changes concerning Mair's style, the authorities he relied on, and 
the semiotic doctrine he defended, in order to evaluate the impact of his theol- 
ogy on his logic. 

Stylistically, Mair appeared to reduce the complexity of his earliest approach. 
For instance, in his Termini published at the turn of the 16th century, Mair 
devised two different tracts on some eight or nine possible divisions of terms 
which were prefixed to his earliest logical manuals. As late as 1516, the first tract 
was reduced to a short introductory paragraph of the second tract, which itself 
only provided six partitiones terminorum.!?! As late as 1521, Mair merged the two 
tracts into a single and rudimentary tract that extended to no more than two 
folios and included only five laconically explained divisions of terms. In the 1528 
edition of his Quaestiones logicales, there was no longer any such thing as a 
Liber terminorum or a partitio terminorum.? Now as we have seen, Mair's early 


120 For similar changes in the logical work of Domingo de Soto, see Earline J. Ashworth, 
"Traditional Logic,” 163, and idem, “Changes in Logic Textbooks,” 82. 

121 The edition still keeps the titles of the two tracts and provides thus, on fol. 1rb already, the 
heading Sequitur alius terminorum tractatus (Summulae Maioris in collegio montis acuti 
ab eodem composite, (ed.) Paris1516). Among the divisions that drop out are those between 
signifying and non-signifying terms, naturally and ad placitum signifying terms, complex 
and simple terms, and between terms of first and second imposition. 

122 Introductorium in Aristotelicam dialecticen, totamque logicem M. Ioannis Maioris (Paris: 
1521), fols. 2r-4r. The divisions that drop out in addition to the 1516 edition are those 
between mental, vocal and written and between transcendental and non-transcendental 
terms. On the other hand, this 1521 edition re-includes the division between signifying 
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Termini not only shared the typical approach of late medieval Nominalists, but 
also concurred with the many sophisticated divisions common to late medieval 
scholasticism in general. Mair's successive reduction and final omission of the 
tract may thus point to an alienation both of the approaches of late medieval 
scholasticism in general and of Nominalism in particular. With regards to Mair's 
Nominalism it becomes obvious that many other typically Nominalist features 
present in his early semiotics also disappeared. While in the 1516 edition of 
his logical manual there was still a base text Mair commented on that heavily 
depended on Pierre d'Ailly's Conceptus, in the 1521 edition this base text was 
omitted.!?? In a similar way, the tria modernorum, the typically Nominalist tracts 
on insolubles, obligations and consequences, successively dropped out of Mair's 
manuals: the 1516 version still treated insolubles and obligations, the 1521 edi- 
tion only obligations, and the Quaestiones from 1528 none of the three.!™ Finally, 
one looks in vain already in the 1516 edition for a treatment of the argument 
about a concept in a stone, and there were, to my knowledge, no other examples 
in the later editions that comparably argued with God's absolute power. 
Obviously, Mair tried to generally reduce an all too apparent Nominalist 
bias in his later logic. To a similar extent this can be said about his general 
dependence on late medieval scholasticism. While even the 1521 introduction 
to logic still depended on Peter of Spain's Summulae—the prevalent medieval 
aggregation of Aristotelian and late antique logical texts—the 1528 Quaestiones 
were directly based on Aristotle's Categories and Perihermeneias as well as on 
Porphyry's Praedicabilia. The humanist ad fontes methodology seemed to have 
finally caught John Mair. While in the early version of his logical tracts, Mair 
only referred to the typical scholastic authorities such as Aristotle, Augustine, 
or the forerunners of the 15th-century vía moderna, the 1516 edition of his logi- 
cal manual constantly referred to classical and Renaissance authors: on the 
very first folio of this edition, Mair already cited Quintilian, Lucian, Cicero, 
Virgil, and Martial.!25 When he arrived at the question about the scientific state of 


and non-signifying terms as cited below, fn. 127. For the content of the Quaestiones logi- 
cales (Paris: 1528), see the next paragraph. 

123 For Mair’s earlier dependencies on Pierre d'Ailly see above, fn. 34. 

124  Forthese tracts, see above p. 249 and fn. 23. The 1516 edition still particularly mentions the 
two tracts on the title page (Summule Maioris...quibus de novo addidit tractatus duos 
insolubilium et obligationum), but there is no such special treat of the remaining tract in 
the 1521 edition. For the general phenomenon of the disappearance of these tracts see 
Ashworth, "Traditional Logic,” 165f. 

125 Summule Maioris (Paris: 1516), fol. 1ra-vb. The references are to Quintilian, Institutio 
v1.3.1; Lucian, Pharsalia v11.680; Virgil, Aeneis 1.209; Cicero, De officiis 1.7; and Martial, 
Epigrammata 2.77. 
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logic, given the many contradicting opinions, Mair countered by saying: 
“your rhetoricians Valla, Perotti, and Mancinelli [also] have contradicting 
opinions."?6 Aware of his students' interest in humanist approaches to phi- 
losophy, Mair apparently was driven to deal with their style and slightly 
adjusted his own methods. 

This is not to say that Mair became a humanist. Even the 1528 edition was a 
question commentary, the most typical genre of late medieval scholasticism, 
and Mair continued to deal with topics humanists would consider as irrele- 
vant. With regards to his semiotics, most of the problems he dealt with at the 
beginning of the century were still present in the later revisions of his logical 
writings. However once more, his explanations were simplified and relieved 
from the standard Nominalist accounts. In its definition of a sign, the 1516 edi- 
tion still repeated word by word the fourfold definition of the first Termini- 
version, including self-referentiality as well as the aliud a se determination.!2” 
In the 1521 edition, however, the two aspects were split: Mair defined "significa- 
tion" as a subtype of "representation" leaving it open whether the signifying 
thing represented itself or something else, and only when determining the 
"significational term" he specified that such a term had to represent an aliud a 
se as opposed to the “non-significational term.”!28 The same is true for the 


126 Summule Maioris (Paris: 1516), fol. grb: "Nonne vides inter postremos tuos rhetores Vallam, 
Perottum et Mancinellum in eloquentia contrarias opiniones, et tamen omnes culte et 
apparenter tradunt sua dicta.” On the little known Antonio Mancinelli (1452-1505) see 
Mario E. Cosenza, Biographical and Bibliographical Dictionary of the Italian Humanists 
and of the World of Classical Scholarship in Italy, 1300-1800. Synopsis and Bibliography 
(Boston: 1962), 1070f. 

127  Introductorium in Aristotelicam dialecticen (Paris: 1521), fol. 3r: "Significare est potentiae 
cognitivae aliquid repraesentare. Licet repraesentare et significare convertibiliter se 
habeant, quia tamen repraesentare est notius, in definitione ponitur" And ibid., fol. 3v: 
"Terminorum quidam [est] significativus qui aliud a se significat. Opposito modo termi- 
nus non significativus definitur" See already the Summule (Paris: 1516), fol. 2ra. On Mair's 
conception of the relation between signification and representation see Biard, "Théorie 
de la signification,” 276f. 

128 Besides authoritative imposition Mair mentions in the Summule an imposition the 
community of speakers does not remember anymore where it comes from: “Significare 
ad placitum est ex impositione formali vel eequivalenter representare, ut quando 
Adam voces imposuit vel alius auctoritatem habens super communitatem. Vel imposi- 
tio eius recipitur a tota communitate, et hoc potest dividi, quia vel ille habet auctorita- 
tem imponendi a tota communitate tacite, vel tota communitas suscipit exemplum 
primi [...|...]. Aliomodo communitas suscipit talem impositionem nec refert qua via 
habet initium, sive irrisorie, sive aliter dummodo multitudo suscipiat" (fol. zrb—va). In 
his explanation to the definition of ad placitum signification (significare ad placitum 
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problem of knowing who determined the signification of an arbitrary sign. 
Mair primarily stressed the fact that ad placitum signification meant to signify 
by imposition, and only then he specified in parenthetic remarks that besides 
authoritatively imposed signs there could also be arbitrary signs which signify 
by mere convention.!29 

With these incidental specifications, Mair remained, indeed, in alignment 
with the Nominalist approach!?? and still defended a doctrine of signs that 
was consistent not only with his early logic, but also with his conceptions of 
the sacraments as arbitrarily imposed signs without any intrinsic force. But 
in these later logical works, he proved to be almost as unspecific about the 
pivotal questions of late scholastic semiotics as his base text, the Summulae 
logicales of Peter of Spain. Hence, his later presentation was far less confron- 
tational than his first approaches and thus could be approved by Scotists and 
even Thomists. Therefore, while on a stylistic level the changes in his logi- 
cal manuals mainly seemed to be a concession to the humanist approach in 
vogue, they nevertheless, in content, turned out to be a conciliating attempt 
between the parties of the Wegestreit. The problem of a plurality of opinions 
that was so crucial for Mair finally led him to devise a consensual approach 
even in logic.!?! 


[...] est per impositionem) Mair adds in the 1521 edition: “est ex hominum institutione, 
aut ex consuetudine representare" (Introductorium in Aristotelicam dialecticen (Paris: 
1521), fol. 3r). 

129 In the 1516 edition, the conventional aspect only appears in a reference to the different 
legal systems of Athens and Sparta. See Summulae (Paris: 1516), fol. 11b: "est sicut in legi- 
bus apud Athenienses que scripte erant leges; solis consuetudinibus Lacedemonii vive- 
bant. Sic multi termini ex impositione et multi a consuetudine populi significant." For the 
1521 edition, see the previous fn.; on the problem of conventional signification, see above, 
page 258. 

130 However, even in purely philosophical works the late John Mair had no reservations of 
explicitly rejecting the usual Nominalist approach. See e.g. his commentary on De anima 
II, q. 2: “hoc nominales communius sequuntur, mihi autem hec via non placet,” or q. 9: 
“nominales plerique sophisticis cavillis ex logice meandris desumptis hic infu[n]dant.’ 
This commentary is incorporated into Mair's Octo libri physicorum cum naturali philoso- 
phia atque metaphysica (Paris: 1526), s2vb-s6rb. 

131 This consensual approach increasingly affected Mair's theology too. A striking indication 
of this is the fact that in the last edition of Book 1v of his Sentences commentary, the one 
from 1521, he replaces the names of formerly explicitly cited scholastics with anonymous 
formulations such as aliqui or quidam, and this in particular where he disapproves of a 
distinguished position. See e.g. his reference to Alexander of Hales and Thomas Aquinas, 
cited above in fn. 98, which reads In quartum Sent. (1521), d. 1, q. 3, fol. grb: "Quidam doctor 
[...] quem sequitur alius et eius schola tenet..." 
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5 Conclusion 


In his prologue to the fourth book of the Sentences, John Mair presented a pro- 
gram that severely restricted the use of secular sciences in theological mat- 
ters and promoted a fundamentally traditional approach. This program was 
devised as a means to deal with a plurality of opinions, but it turned out to 
meet as well the challenges of humanist criticism of scholastic style. While 
Mair agreed with the humanist demand to reduce inane speculations, he nev- 
ertheless defended traditional scholastic methodology as a necessary comple- 
ment to a simple ad fontes: the scholastic's innovation of style (with regards to 
classical and patristic approaches) had proven its many benefits, not the least 
of which was, from Mair's perspective, the formation of an academic elite. 
Thus Mair designed a vía media that both tried to conciliate humanist and 
scholastic approaches, and to mediate between a simple traditionalism and 
untamed theological speculation. 

Applying this program to the doctrine of sacraments, Mair was led, however, 
to criticize not only his theological opponents, but also the forerunners and 
representatives of his own Nominalist tradition. With regards to his semiotics, 
it becomes apparent that this also affected his approach to logic. While he 
ardently defended the Nominalist tradition in his first logical writings of the 
turn of the century, once he started to work as a theologian he more and more 
resorted in his logical semiotics to the via media he had devised in theology. He 
not only simplified his accounts with regards to style and circumstantiality,!3? 
but he also reduced the confrontational aspects of the doctrine he defended. 
Even though there was no fundamental doctrinal or stylistic break in Mair's 
semiotics with regards both to his theology and his logic, the application of his 
theological principles appears to have shown him the deficiencies of his own 
school of thought and the legitimacy of at least some of the humanist demands. 
Once he started to teach theology, Mair elaborated both his theology and his 
logic into a consensual, if not a common sense approach.!?? 


132 On this, see MacDonald, “Major and Humanism,” 157. 

133 Mair himself was proud of being able to defend both sides of a problematic matter as he 
made report about him one of the interlocutors of his Dialogus de materia theologo trac- 
tanda that prefaced the first edition of his Sentences commentary to Book 1 (1510), fol. a3v: 
"In materia enim problematica utramvis partem, ut nosti, tueri sciret [Maior] si vellet." 
This dialogue has recently been edited and translated by Alexander Broadie, “John Mair's 
Dialogus de materia theologo tractanda. Introduction, Text and Translation," in Christian 
Humanism. Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt, (ed.) Alasdair A. MacDonald (Studies in 
Medieval and Reformation Traditions 142) (Leiden: 2009), 419-430, at 425. However, this 
remark stresses Mair's general ability to defend two contrarian scholastic positions rather 
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This shift from an early Nominalist to a more consensual approach due to 
his occupation with theology might help to explain the somewhat contradic- 
tory judgments in modern research on Mair's position in the intellectual land- 
scape of the early 16th century.?*^ Depending on what period of his career 
one looks at, Mair can be seen in alignment with a specific current of thought. 
One thing, moreover, is apparent: even though Mair shied away from simply 
defending Nominalism and started to acknowledge other approaches, it is not 
appropriate to call him an eclectic.?5 His maneuvering between the different 
currents of thought of his time was no random selection of fancy doctrines, 
but was driven by his own well formulated principles: principles he used to 
elaborate a specific via media. The commentary to the fourth book of the 
Sentences with its focus on moral problems and questions of practical theology 
confronted him for the first time with the deficiencies of excessive scholastic 
speculation. In the particular intellectual context of the early 16th century, 
Mair's commentary to Book 1v appears thus to have served as the catalyst for 
the elaboration of his particular via media. 


than suggesting that Mair could have been, if only he wanted, a humanist as much as a 
scholastic, as Rummel notes in The Humanist-Scholastic Debate, 50. 

134 See above, fn. 19. 

135 This has been done by several modern authors, from MacDonald, “Major and Humanism,” 
154, to Biard, "Théorie de la signification, 269. On the other hand, Mair's independence 
has been stressed by Christopher Schabel, "Divine Foreknowledge and Human Freedom. 
Auriol, Pomponazzi, and Luther on ‘Scholastic Subtleties;' in The Medieval Heritage in 
early Modern Metaphysics and Modal Theory, 1400-1700, (eds.) Russell L. Friedman and 
Lauge O. Nielsen (Dordrecht: 2003), 165-180, at 170. See as well Broadie, History, 56, and 
Torrance, “La philosophie et la théologie 11,” 279. 
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List of Sentences Commentaries by John Mair 


[9] 


John T. Slotemaker, Jeffrey C. Witt and Ueli Zahnd 


List of Commentaries by Book, Edition, 
and Redaction (Full Titles Given) 


Book1 
1510. Joannes Major in primum Sententiarum. Paris: H. Stephanus, J. Badius, 
J. Petit et C. Leporis [1st redaction]. 
1519. Joannes Major in primum Sententiarum ex recognitione Jo. Badii. Venundatur 
apud eundem Badium. Paris: J. Badius [1st redaction]. 
1530. Joannis Majoris Hadingtonani, scholae Parisiensis Theologi, in primum mag- 
istri Sententiarum disputationes et decisiones nuper repositae, cum amplissimis 
materiarum et quaestionum indicibus seu tabellis. Paris: J. Badius et J. Petit [znd 
redaction]. 


Book 11 
1510. Johannes Maior in secundum sententiarum. Paris: J. Badius et J. Petit, 1510 [1st 
redaction]. 
1519. Editio secunda Johannis Majoris in secundum librum Sententiarum, nun- 
quam antea impressa. Paris: J. Granjon [2nd redaction]. 
1528. In secundum Sententiarum disputationes theologicae Joannis Majoris 
Hadyngtonani denuo recognitae et repurgatae. Paris: J. Badius et J. Petit [3rd 
redaction]. 


Book 111 
1517. Editio Joannis Majoris doctoris Parisiensis super tertium Sententiarum, de 
novo edita (sic!). Paris: J. Granjon, J. Petit [1st redaction]. 
1528. In tertium Sententiarum disputationes theologicae Joannis Majoris 
Hadyngtonani denuo recognitae et repurgatae. Paris: J. Badius et J. Petit [1st 
redaction]. 


Book 1v 
1509. Quartus sententiarum Johannis Majoris. Paris: P. Piquochet [1st redaction]. 
1512. Quartus sententiarum Johannis Majoris, ab eodem recognitus denuoque 
impressus. Paris: J. Petit, J. Granjon et P. le Preux [1st redaction]. 
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3. 


II 


1516. Joannis Majoris doctoris theologi in quartum Sententiarum questiones utilis- 
sime suprema ipsius lucubratione enucleatae, cum duplici tabella, videlicet alpha- 
betica materiarum decisarum in fronte, et quaestionum in calce. Paris: J. Badius 
[2nd redaction]. 

1519. Joannis Majoris doctoris theologi in quartum Sententiarum quaestiones utilis- 
simae suprema ipsius lucubratione enucleatae, denuo tamen recognitae et maiori- 
bus formulis impressae, cum duplici tabella, videlicet alphabetica materiarum 
decisarum in fronte, et quaestionum in calce. Paris: J. Badius [2nd redaction]. 
NB: the dedicatory epistles of the 1516 edition are reprinted in the 1519 edition, 
retaining the date as 1516 on both Aaiv and Aazr (for the date of the 1519 edition 
see the colophon on folio 393v). 

1521. Joannis Majoris doctoris theologi in quartum Sententiarum quaestiones 
utilissimae, suprema ipsius lucubratione enucleatae, denuo tamen recognitae, et 
maioribus formulis impressae, cum duplici tabella, videlicet alphabetica materi- 
arum decisarum in fronte, et quaestionum in calce. Paris: J. Messier et J. Petit [2nd 
redaction]. 


Standardized List of Commentaries by Year 


1509. In quartum Sententiarum. Paris: P. Piquochet (see rv, 1). 

1510. In primum Sententiarum. Paris: H. Stephanus, J. Badius, J. Petit, C. Leporis (see 1, 1). 
1510. In secundum Sententiarum. Paris: J. Badius, J. Petit (see 11, 1). 

1512. In quartum Sententiarum. Paris: J. Petit, J. Granjon, P. le Preux (see tv, 2). 
1516. In quartum Sententiarum. Paris: J. Badius (see 1v, 3). 

1517. In tertium Sententiarum. Paris: J. Granjon, J. Petit (see 111, 1). 

1519. In primum Sententiarum. Paris: J. Badius (see 1, 2). 

1519. In secundum Sententiarum. Paris: J. Granjon (see I, 2). 

1519. In quartum Sententiarum. Paris: J. Badius (see Iv, 4). 

1521. In quartum Sententiarum. Paris: J. Messier, J. Petit (see Iv, 5). 

1528. In secundum Sententiarum. Paris: J. Badius, J. Petit (see 11, 3). 

1528. In tertium Sententiarum. Paris: J. Badius, J. Petit (see 11, 2). 

1530. In primum Sententiarum. Paris: J. Badius, J. Petit (see 1, 3). 
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Table of Questions 
John T. Slotemaker, Jeffrey C. Witt, and Ueli Zahnd 
Table of Questions: Book 1 


First redaction (A): Paris: J. Badius, 1510; Paris: J. Badius, 1519. 
Second redaction (B): Paris: J. Badius, 1530. 

Nota bene: in several questions (e.g., d. 17, qq. 10-14) Mair does not begin with an 
explicit question. In such cases we have taken the liberty of providing the question from 
the table of questions. These individual questions are marked with an asterisk (i.e., *). 
Finally in the table the bold folio numeration indicates places in an edition where a given 
entry is not in numeric sequence with respect to its folio numeration because the order of 
questions in that edition is slightly different from the order in alternate editions. 


1510 1519 1530 
Prologus 

Quomodo viator possit! fidem acquirere?? yra_grb yra_grb 1rà-gra 

Utrum propositio mentalis componatur ex pluribus — 47»-67^ 475—675 

partialibus notitiis quarum una est subiectum, alia 

copula, et alia praedicatum? 

An possibile sit aliquem per fidem decipi? gra vb 

An sola fides nostra sive lex evangelica sit vera, et g'b-4va 

quomodo eius soliditas respectu caeterarum? constet? 

An fides informis postea est formata? va-b 

An ratio naturalis inducta ad materiam fidei yvb_5rb 

elucidandam meritum fidei evacuet? 

An fides citra bona opera ad salutem in adulto prb va 

sufficiat? 

An conducat habere in religione Christiana scholas pvacrb 

publicas, in quibus artes liberales leguntur? 


1 possit] potest 1530. 
2 fidem acquirere] acquirere fidem 1510, 1519. 
3 caeterarum] caterarum 1530. 
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(oO oN aon A 


10. 


11. 


An* sit possibile intellectum viatoris? habere 6rb-gva 6rb-gva 

evidentiamé de veritatibus theologicis. 

A: An viator acquirat scientiam de veritatibus gVa-11?b  |gva-j1!b 
theologicis per discursum theologicum? 

B: An viator possit per discursum theologicum 
acquirere scientiam? 


An scientia et fides sese? compatiantur? 115-3475 |1119b-347 


An opinio, fides et scientia sese compatiantur. 


An theologia sit scientia practica vel® speculativa? 147-167 |141-167 


De obiecto scientiae et fidei. 167-17%4 |167a—17và 


Distinctio 1 


An omnis actus voluntatis sit usus vel fruitio? 174-189 7va—187b 

A: An solo Deo liceat? frui, et sola creatura uti? 21?*-23" 21-23" 

B: Utrum solo Deo sit fruendum, et creaturis 
utendum? 

An Deus est super omnia diligendus? 


A: An voluntas sit causa libera respectu suorum 25—27 |25"3—27"Þ 


actuum? 

B: An homo respectu suarum operationum sit liber? 
An voluntas libere fruatur Deo clare viso? 

An natura duce ostendi possit quod voluntas creaturae 
non potest satiari, beatificari, ac quietari in aliquo bono 
creato, sed potest satiari in [solo] Deo? 

An sicut voluntas est suorum actuum susceptiva, ita 
est eorundem productiva tam subito quam 
successive? 

An voluntas cogi, necessitari aut difficultari possit? 
An actus bonus difficilior sit actu bono faciliori 
laudabilior, et si sit meritorius, an sit magis 
meritorius? 


An] Utrum 1510, 1519. 


intellectum viatoris] viatori 1510, 1519. 
evidentiam] notitiam evidentem 1510, 1519. 
scientia et fides sese] fides et scientia se 1510, 1519. 
an] vel 1510. 

liceat] licet 1510. 

See Q. 19. 
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6 rb-vb 


vb-grb 


8 rb-rb 


9 rb. 1 orb 


10—113 


11V8—12ra 


1274 b 


12Ya- 37b 
1gtb-vb 


1 3—1 5b 


1 5rb-1 61b 
16rb-vb 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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A: An plures actus possint” esse in voluntate? 19"?-20"a 
B: An eodem actu intelligendi anima potest ferri in 

plura? 

A: An possimus"? eodem actu diligere medium et — 187*-19và 
finem? 

B: An eodem actu voluntas potest diligere finem et 

medium ad finem ordinatum, hoc est an eodem actu 

possum diligere Socratem et Deum et Socratem 

propter Deum? 

An fruitio sit cognitio, et breviter an quilibet actus — 20"?-21"^ 
voluntatis sit cognitio? 

An voluntas feratur in incognitum, hoc est querere 

an voluntas potest esse lata super aliquid obiectum 
incognitum? 

An volitio efficax et inefficax sese in eadem voluntate 

respectu eiusdem obiecti compatiantur, et sint 

eiusdem speciei specialissime? 


De causa dilectionis et delectationis, et quomodo —— 237?-247* 
inter se habent. 

An quis? potest unam personam in divinis!4 2415-2572 
cognoscere vel diligere! alia non cognita vel non!6 

dilecta? 

An quis potest frui Deo ordinate ex solis naturalibus, 

hoc est querere an quispiam potest eum 

diligere propter se et super omnia sine speciali 

Dei auxilio (loquendo cum neotericis) [vel] sine 

eius gratia cooperante (loquendo cum 

antiquioribus)? 

An debemus aut licite possumus diligere unam 

personam in divinis magis quam aliam? 

Utrum Christus et eius humanitas cum cruce sint 

latria colendi? 


11 possint] possunt 1510. 


12 possimus] possumus 1510. 
13 quis] aliquis 1510, 1519. 
14 unam personam in divinis] om 1510, 1519. 


1 9Ya—20và 


181b-,gva 


20Y2—2 vb 


231a—2 47b 


241b—25ra 


15 cognoscere vel diligere] diligere vel cognoscere unam personam 1510, 1519. 


16  nonJom 1510, 1519. 


16vb—, 71b 


17—18% 


184-194 


19'—207 


orava 


i20"2—22ra 


9.9 ra-vb 


22Yb—54ra 


23—243 
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18. Ansicut voluntas est suorum actuum susceptiva, ita 
est eorundem productiva tam subito quam 
successive? 

19." Utrum voluntas cogi, necessitari aut difficultari 
possit? 

20. Utrum animi affectus ut voluptas, dolor ab eius actu 
elicito distinguantur? 

21. An Deus possit terminare actum odii, hoc est an 


quispiam potest prosequi Deum odio? 


Distinctio II 


un. An Deum esse sit per se notum, an!8 demonstrabile 2717*-29"*^ 


a viatore!?? 

An in lumine naturali ostendi potest in Deo 
omnis imperfectionis carentia, et perfectionis 
simpliciter positio? 


Distinctio III 


An Deus potest creare notitiam intuitivam sine 
praesentia et existentia obiecti? 


habeat? 

2. A: An notitia abstractiva terminatur ad 
idem obiectum ad quod terminabatur intuitiva? 
B: An notitia abstractiva ad obiectum notitiae 
intuitivae an ad species rei terminetur? 

3. An intellectus potest se suosque actus videre? 


ut? videatur? 


sensibile suam efficiat sensationem 


An universale prius cognoscatur quam singulare? 


17  SeeQ.75. 

18  an]vel1510. 

19  andemonstrabile a viatore] om 1530. 
20 ut] quod 1510. 


1. Anintellectus ad notitiae generationem efficientiam 


4. A: An visibile producat species per medium adhoc 34-35%? 


B: An requirantur species praevie in medio ad hoc ut 
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o. 4Yb—26ra 


2 6ra— 2 7 ra 
o fub 


o7 P—28rb 


la7tb_o gv> o.8rb—-29va 


ra 94ra 
30 -31 


3 tag grb 


I33t>-34vb 


34-35"? 


3 67a—3 7? 


l2 9-3 ova 


302-3 11b 


31 rb-vb 


Ig1vb—gava 
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= un. 


un.?! |3. 


un. 


un. 


An ens dicatur univoce de Deo et de creaturis, 
substantia et accidente? 

An in creatura vestigium atque imago Trinitatis 
increatae inveniatur? 

Utrum detur aliquis conceptus solum Deum 
repraesentans? 


Distinctio IV 
An Deus genuit Deum? 
Distinctio V 


Utrum divina essentia generet vel generetur? 

An ecclesia aut concilium eam repraesentans in fide 

aut moribus unquam errat? 

A: An regulae logicales teneant in divinis? 37—40? |37*b—40vb 
B: Utrum forma syllogistica in divinis sicut in 

creaturis locum habeat? 


An oppositiones in divinis teneant? 


Distinctio v1 


An Pater genuerit Filium de necessitate 40-417? 40Yb—41ra 


et naturaliter an?? voluntarie? 
Distinctio VII 


An essentia divina sit potentia vel principium 41—423 |411b—42ra 


generandi Filium? 
Distinctio VIII 


An Deus sit in genere? 
An?? Deus sit immutabilis? 42**—43"* [42Y2—437b 


21 Ad distinctiones IV et v. 


22 an]vel1510. 


23 An] Utrum 1510, 1519. 
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3 qrb-va 


34**-367a 


36ra-vb 


36*b—-37và 


372-3874 


3 Qra-b 


3 Qrb-vb 


39"? va 
3 9Yà—40ra 
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3. 3 
1 4. 
un. 
un. 
1. 
2. 


un.?6 An Spiritus Sanctus procedat a Patre et Filio? 
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An Deus sit?4 spiritus simplex et impartibilis? 43—44 43-44"  40rb—41ra 
P p p 


Utrum perfectiones attributales 42t_qova |42"a—q2"Þb |41"avva 


distinguantur inter se? 


Distinctio 1x 

An Pater aliquo modo sit prior Filio? 44Yà—457à 
Distinctio x 

An Spiritus Sanctus producatur libere an?5 45-45% 
naturaliter? 


An voluntas sit principium elicitivum Spiritus Sancti? 
An lumine naturali ostendi quaeat Trinitas in 


divinis personis? 


Distinctio x1 


Distinctio XII 


- un. An Pater et Filius spirent Spiritum Sanctum 


unica spiratione? 


Distinctio XIII 


un. An?” processio Spiritus Sancti sit generatio? ^ 46v4—47và 


Distinctio XIV 


un.2? A: Utrum Spiritui Sancto competat duplex 4772-479 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


processio? 
B: Utrum Spiritus Sancti processio eterna a 
temporali secernatur? 


sit] est 1510. 

an] vel 1510. 

Ad distinctiones XI et XII in red. A. 
An] Utrum 1530. 

Ad distinctiones XIV-XVI in red. A. 


4472—44*b 4 1Ya—421b 


44-45" 


42 rb-vb 


4 gvb_. 4 3% 


45Y*—461b 45—45? Poor 


4qrava 


45°—46> | 44**-457à 


46rb—46va 


5 ra-va 


un. 


un. 
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29 
30 
31 


Distinctio XV 


Utrum quaelibet persona divina mittat atque 
mittatur? 


Distinctio XVI 


An Spiritus Sancti fuerit aliqua missio sensibilis? 


Distinctio XVII 


An sit aliqua caritas accidens homini inhaerens? 

A: An gratia creata sit viatori necessaria ad 47'*-48"* 
salutem? 

B: An Deus de potentia possit alicui non habenti 

caritatem conferre vitam aeternam? 

An gratia active ad actum meritorium concurrat? 48"2—507? 
An actus elicitus a maiori gratia sit magis?? 503-52" 
meritorius? 

An caritas acquisita inclinet?? in suum actum et — 5274—53"^ 
contra, et universalius an quilibet habitus 

efficientiam habeat respectu actus? 

A: An aliqua qualitas naturaliter potest produci in 535—584 
instanti? 

B: An anima vel aliquod agens creatum possit 

suum effectum in instanti producere? 

An circumstantia temporis augmentet meritum et 5874—59"^ 
ex consequenti gratiam? 

A: An quis mereatur plus per actum interiorem et 60r?—6472 
exteriorem iunctos quam per actum interiorem 

solum? 

B: An homo est Deo gratior per actum exteriorem 

quam interiorem solum? Propterea septimo?! 

quaeritur utrum actus exterior actui interiori 

bonitatem vel malitiam superaddit? 


magis] om 1530. 
inclinet] inclinat 1510. 
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46va—47va 


47—49" 
497?—5 1 ra 


513-53" 


53-577? 


57-59" 


5974-6315 


4452—46" 


46rb-va 


46%3—47"° 


47—483 
483—503 


va. p4vb 
50 751 


vb. p 5vb 
51 52 


septimo] Nota bene: in red. B, beginning with quaestio 6, the numbering is off by 1. Thus, 


quaestio 6 is listed as quaestio 7, etc. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


7. A: An sit aliquis actus meritorius vel demeritorius 6414—65"^ 
ex natura rei? 
B: Utrum sit aliquis actus intrinsece bonus? 
8. Utrum ad actus moralis bonitatem prudentia in 
ratione obiectiva requiratur? 
9. Utrum sit aliquis actus intrinsece malus? 
10. Utrum aliquis actus simul est bonus et malus? 
11. Anobiectum voluntatem multum alliciens ad 
suum actum facit actum esse minus meritorium 
praemii in bonis et magis meritorum poenae in 
malis quam obiectum minus alliciens et attrahens? 
12. An caritas diminuatur? 65*b-67va 
13. Ancaritas in quolibet actu meritorio augeatur? 
14. Quae est potissima causa caritatis conservandae, 
et hominis a letali noxa aut venialis praeservandi? 
15. Quidsit obiectum caritatis? 
16. Anopus praecepti sit melius quam opus consilii? 
Utrum intensio fiat per maiorem radicationem 67*4—687^ 
in subiecto?* 
Utrum intensio fiat non per productionem novae — 68"2-69*^ 
formae magis distantis, sed per corruptionem 
praecedentis?* 
Utrum intensio fiat per deputationem a suo 69"b—7 2a 
contrario?* 
Utrum qualitates contrariae in gradibus remissis — 722-7375 
licet non in intensis se compatiantur?* 
17. A:Utrum intensio formae fiat per additionem 73—76" 
gradus ad gradum?* 
B: An caritas augeatur per additionem gradus 


ad gradum? 

An est status in maxima forma possibili vel in 76—78" 
maxima magnitudine? 

An detur minimum naturale?32 78—79? 
An detur remississimum formae? 79'*-8o*b 
Penes quid qualitatis intensio attenditur? 8ovb-83%4 


632—647? 


6 4**—6 6va 


6 6va—-67va 


6 7—6 gvb 


68vb—7 1" 


7 1—7 ova 


7 2ya—75V3 


75°77") 


queen 
79—80"? 
801b-837à 
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52vb_5 31a 
para 


53Y?-54!* 
54r va 
5 4gva-b 


5 4gvb— 5 6va 
5 6va— 5 7 
57 va 


57'?-58!b 
58rb va 


58"2-60" 


32 “An detur minima forma’ is the superior question for both quaestiones 16 and 17. See the 


beginning of quaestio 17: “Nunc secundo quaeritur." 
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Distinctio XVIII 


- jun. Utrum Spiritus Sanctus sit donum ab aeterno an ex 
tempore praecise datum? 


Distinctio xx 
un. An personae divinae sunt aequales, et an 
naturaliter loquendo Deus effectus causet et 
conservet??4 
Distinctio xx1 
- lii. [An] solus Pater est Deus? 
Distinctio XXII 
- lis. An Deus sit nominabilis? 


Distinctio XXIII 


- jun. An persona dicatur univoce de persona creata et 
increata? 


Distinctio XXIV 


1. An quantitas discreta sit aliqua res quantis 
inhaerens, et universaliter an sit aliquod indivisibile 
in quanto? 

2. An unum dicatur de quolibet, et unitas sit res 
superaddita rei uni sicut numerus res superaddita 
rebus numeratis? 


un. An Sancta Trinitas sit numerus? 
Distinctio xxv 
— jun. Utrum persona sit relativa an absoluta? 


33 Ad distinctiones xix et xx in red. B. 
34  etan..conservet] om 1530. 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


83%8-84"4 


84—87"? 


87*4-88"b 


6orb-va 


8372-8472 6ova-b 


l6o**-617a 


gnd 


61 rb-va 


8412—86"5 


8672-88» 


6 yva-b 


61? 
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Distinctio XXVI 


un. A: An personae divinae ipsis?6 proprietatibus 89'^-89"*  88'^-88"b 


— iun. 


I ha 


- Iun. 


un.37 


— iun. 


35 
36 
37 
38 


constituantur, et ab invicem personaliter 

distinguantur? 

B: Utrum essentia divina et proprietas personas in 6195-6372 

divinis constituant? 
Distinctio XXVII 

An paternitas et spiratio activa distinguantur? 637^ 
Distinctio xxv 

An innascibilitas sit proprietas Patris? lo grb-va 
Distinctio XXIX 

An in divinis sit principium? lo gvb 


Distinctio XXX 


An relatio?? a fundamento et termino distinguatur? 89”¢—g2" |88YÞ—-91"Þ lege 


Distinctio XXX et XXXI 

Utrum Dei ad creaturam sit relatio realis? legte-b 
Distinctio XXXII 

An Pater sit sapiens sapientia genita? 657b-vb 


Ad distinctio xxv et sequentes in red. A. 
ipsis] ipsius 1510. 

Ad distinctiones Xxx et XXXI in red. A. 
realtio] add realis distinguatur 1510, 1519. 
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Distinctio XXXIII et XXXIV 


un. — Utrum in Deo persona vel proprietas personalis 92'b-92*b |g1rb-g1vb 
distinguatur ab essentia divina seu deitati communi 
personarum aliquo modo ex natura rei seu circum- 
scripta omni operatione animae? 


Distinctio XXXV 


un. 1. A:Aninlumine naturali ponendum est Deum 92—94" = Jgivb—g3t@ 
aliud a se intelligere? 

B: Quid in lumine naturali super hac materia 65">-66"> 
[de notitia Dei et eius intelligentia] sentiendum 
est? 


2. Utrum Deus distincte omnia cognoscit? 6672—67" 


Distinctio XXXVI 
- lun. An sint plures ideae in mente divina? 6775 va 
Distinctio XXXVII 
un./ 1. A: An Deus sit ubique et in infinito loco 94!?-94"?  |ggrà—93"à 
imaginario extra caelum? 


B: An esse ubique sit Deo proprium? 672-68"? 


lun.|2. — B: An Deus sit extra caelum in spatio imaginario 68rb-va 


infinito? 
Distinctio XXXVIII 


un. Hu. Utrum sit?’ aliqua propositio de futuro 94—96"? |93*a-95!^ 68va-69*^ 
contingenti^? vera? 
[7] | An cum praescientia Dei stet futurorum 69"b—7 11b 


contingentia? 


39  Utrumsit] An est 1510, 1519. 
40 contingenti] add determinate 1510, 1519. 
41 Cf.d.39, red. A., q. un. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


un. 


un. 1. 


43 


3.  Anestcontingentia in ea mensura adaequata 


qua contingens producitur? 


4. Utrum Deus possit dare intellectui creato 


notitiam certam ac infallibilem de futuris 
contingentibus? 


5. Utrum omne futurum contingens Deus potest 


intellectui creato revelare? 


6. Utrum res sint futurae quia Deus praescit eas 


esse futuras, an quia sunt futurae Deus praescit 


eas esse futuras? 


7. | Utrum prima causa libere agat? 
Distinctio XXXIX 
[9] An cum scientia Dei stet futurorum 9675-98va 


contingentium contingentia? 


Distinctio XL 


An cum aeterna Dei praedestinatione stet 98Y2-99'à 


praedestinatum posse damnari? 


An sit aliqua causa praedestinationis? 99'^-100"à 
un? Utrum sit aliqua ratio praedestinationis in 


praedestinato? 

Distinctio XLI 

Utrum Deus gratis reprobet sicut eligit, an potius 
ob peccata praevisa reiciat? 

Utrum aliquis in libro vitae scriptus de eodem 
deleri quaeat? 


Distinctio XLII 


A: Utrum Deus sit prima causa simpliciter — 100"^—101"? 


omnipotens et universaliter omnifaciens? 


Cf. d. 38, red. B., q. 2. 
Ad distinctiones XXXIX et XL. 
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71 rb. 21b 


7 o rb-vb 


72Yb—731b 


73"* 


73'*-74h 


g5">-g7"4 


97-97" 


97-99 
74—76" 


76°—77™° 


7 qib-va 


99-1 oor 


un. 


un. 


un. 
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B: An causa omnipotens omne factibile 
faciat? 
An Deus omnia alia a se conservat? 


Distinctio XLIII 


A: Utrum potentia Dei possit extendi ad 
deceptionem? 

B: Utrum Dei potentia ad errorem decep- 
tionemque extendatur? 


Distinctio XLIV 


Utrum Deus potuerit mundum fecisse 
meliorem quam fecerit? 

An sit nunc vel an^^ dari potest secundum 
naturam aliquod actu infinitum? 

An* Deus de sua potentia absoluta potest 
producere aliquod infinitum magnitudine vel 
intensione, vel infinitam multitudinem rerum 
non constituentium aliquod unum? 

An dato corpore infinito ipsum potest moveri? 
Utrum quaelibet qualitas infinita gradualiter 
sit infinite activa? 

An Deus sit infiniti vigoris? 

Utrum quispiam possit in divina lege esse 
perplexus sic quod non pateat ei exitus sine 
peccato? 


Distinctio XLV 
An voluntas Dei semper impleatur?46 
Distinctio XLVI 


Utrum voluntas creata teneatur se conformare 
voluntati divinae? 


44 an]om1530. 
45 X An]Utrum 1530. 
46 X impleatur] adimpleatur 1510, 1519. 


101'?—103"? 100!5—10275 


103%>-1 04%? 


104*?—108"*b 


1094-113" 


1137-1 157a 


11574-11675 


116'-117% 
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10275-10375 


1037P-107"à 


107"2—112!b 


11271 14" 


1147-1 157 


115'4—116"*b 


1187—-118'P [116—117 


77-78" 


7 Qrb-va 


7 8vb-8 ora 


807?-81'a 


8172-825 


82vb_g51b 


851b-88"b 


88vb-89*b 


89**-9o*b 
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Distinctio XLVII 


un. An teneamur conformare voluntatem nostram 118"——120"? |117'5-119"* 
in omnibus voluntati divinae? 
un. An malum Deus potest praecipere? 902-9174 


Distinctio XLVIII 

un. An voluntas divina sit prima lex obligans? 12074-1235 |[119"4—122!b 

1. Utrum Deus permittens mala velit illa fieri, an 9175 
nolit ea fieri? 

2. Utrum aliquis potest cooperari alteri in malo aut 91"2-9275 
consulere cuipiam patrare minus malum ut 


maius evitetur? 


Table of Questions: Book 11 


First redaction (A): Paris: J. Badius, 1510. 
Second redaction (B): Paris: J. Granjon, 1519. 
Third redaction (C): Paris: J. Badius, 1528. 


A IB lc 1510 1519 1528 
Distinctio 1 


1. An causalitas creaturarum praesupponit 1ra-9ra 
productionem personarum in divinas ad intra? 

2. |1. Utrum“ mundus incepit esse, capto mundo pro g-47b 1ra-gra 
universo Deo dumtaxat? secluso? 
3. |2. An Deus mundum sive mundialem machinam 4b vb gra va 
creaverit intelligendo et volendo tantum? 

un. |4. |3. A:AnDeus potuerit mundum produxisseab ^ 17-2'5 
aeterno? 

BC: Utrum?? fuerit possibile mundum fuisse ab 4*b-6vb 2va_gra 


aeterno? 


47 Utrum] An 1519. 
48 dumtaxat] om 1519. 
49 Utrum] An 1519. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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50 
51 
52 
53 


10. 


11. 


An enti successivo repugnet aeternitas? 

De conservatione activa? Dei: an creatio et 
conservatio realiter differant, et de earum 
naturis5!? 

Utrum Deus habeat vim conservativam et 
effectivam respectu omnium? 

An possit probari in lumine naturali quod 
Deus est causa efficiens omnium aliorum 

a se? 

An Deus sit causa finalis omnium; quae est 


causalitas causae finalis; et an Deus omnium sit 


causa finalis? 

De relatione creaturae ad Deum: an ipsa 
distinguitur a creatura, et ita de qualibet? 
relatione in universali? 


An natura angelica naturae animae praestet in 


nobilitate entitativa? 
An angelus et anima specie differant? 
Utrum?? homo sit perfectior sua anima 


intellectiva, et quodlibet individuum superioris 


speciei perfectius quolibet individuo speciei 


inferioris? 
Distinctio I1 


A: Utrum motus localis sit quidam fluxus 
mobile inhaerens? 

B: Utrum motus localis sit res successiva ab 
omni re permanente et permanentibus 
distincta? 

An motus alterationis sit aliquis fluxus 
distinctus a mobili et qualitate quae in 
motu acquiritur? 


activa] om 1519. 

naturis] quidditatibus 1519. 
qualibet] qualiber 1519. 
Utrum] An 1519. 


37-4" 
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6vb— gya 
8vb_gtb 


9rb- 1078 


1012—1172 


yyra-vb 


1 1*b-137a 


1 gra-va 


13¥4-14"> 
14tb_1 6» 


1 6rb_ 1 T7 


1 7-1 gvb 


4ra— gya 
54-618 


6ra-vb 


6vb_7va 


7vb_grb 


Qrb-va 


8va_grb 
gtb— 1 ovb 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


54 
55 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Penes quid habet attendi velocitas motus 4-6  18vb-21va 


localis penes effectum? 


Penes quid attenditur velocitas motus 6ra-vb 2 1V3—2 arb 


penes causam? 


A: An continuum componatur ex punctis? — 6vb—8r> 


BC: An locus sive aliud quodlibet con- 
tinuum ex punctis confletur? 


o27b—5 4va 


An puri continui detur minima pars? 8rb-gva — aqva—a5vb 


An detur minimum naturale? 


AB: An angelus sit in loco, et de essentia 2 


loci?54 


C: An angelus sibi locum praefigat? 


25—27" 


P gm o 71b 28vb 


An angelus determinet sibi locum, sive g"a-10'a |8vb-2gva 


quoad magnitudinem sive parvitatem, sive 
quoad locum naturalem sive violentum?55 
An plures angeli possunt esse in eodem 
loco adaequato? 

An angelus potest se movere localiter? 

A: An angelus sibi relictus potest se subito 
et successive movere? 

BC: An potest se movere successive et 
subito per medium? 

An tempus sit res successiva mensurativa 
durationis rerum corruptibilium? 


Distinctio III 


A: Utrum possent esse plures angeli in eadem 
specie? 

B: De distinctione personali angelorum: 

an sit ponendum unum principium aliud ab 
individuo quo unum individuum distinguitur 
ab alio? 

A: De notitia quam habuerunt angeli in 
principio creationis. 

B: De notitia angelorum: an cognitio angeli 
distinguitur ab angelo? 


et...loci] om 1519. 
sive quoad magnitudinem...violentum] om 1510. 


29*b—30ra 


3 ora-vb 


10!*va 


30*b—32ra 


32"3—33" 


10Ya—3 1'b 


117b-12rà 
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10—122 


12%3—1 3P 


1 3—1 47a 


143-1 51b 


1 prb-va 


1 5'a—1i 6ra 


1 64-1 Ne 


337-35 


3515-3675 


un. 


un. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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An notitia actualis in angelo distinguatur ab 
habituali vel a specie intelligibili sicut notitia 
actualis et habitualis distinguitur ab essentia 
angeli? 

An sint ponendae species in medio repraesenta- 
tive rerum quorum sunt species? 

An angelus possit se intelligere per essentiam 
suam? 

An angelus naturaliter cognoscat 

vel cognoscere possit distincte Deum in via? 
An ad hoc quod*6 angelus cognoscat creaturas 
alias a se requiritur quod habeat proprias et 
distinctas rationes cognoscendi eas? 

An si angeli non fuissent creati cum habitibus 
vel speciebus poterant ipsi?" species acquirere 
vel res aliquas de novo cognoscere? 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


An58 angelus potest tot habere notitias actuales 1274—13!^ 


quot habet species? 

An notitia intuitiva potest esse de obiecto non 
existente? 

An notitia intuitiva potest supernaturaliter esse 
sine praesentia?? obiecti? 

An notitia intuitiva producatur a sola potentia, 
vel ab obiecto? 

An intellectus noster possit se intuitive 
cognoscere? 


Distinctio IV 


An angeli creati sunt in gratia? 


Distinctio V 


Utrum prius angeli meruerint beatitudinem 


quam ipsam acceperint? 


quod] ut 1528. 

ipsi] psi 1519. 

An] Utrum 1510. 
praesentia] potentia 1519. 


1 grb-va 


1 3va—14" 


36-37% 


37—38"? 


3 Qrb-vb 
grava 


39Y*—-40và 


40Y?—41 rb 


poen 


425-44 * 
qq 
44*^—457b 


45'>-46™ 


46ra va 


46vYa-47'a 


1 7-1 gra 


1 8 ra-va 


18v2—1 grb 


1gvab 


20742178 


217a—221b 


2,2 rb-vb 


22vb_g9rb 


2 gtb-vb 
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2. An angeli prius meruerint et demeruerint 47-48" 23*b—24va 
beatitudinem et damnationem antequam 
illas acquisiverint? 

3. An Deus poterat creare angelos beatos in primo 489" b — p4va-2prb 
instanti et malos miseros? 


Distinctio VI 


un. 1. A: Utrum primus angelus appetendo 14-15" 
aequalitatem Dei deliquit? 
BC: An primus angelus poterat appetere 8vb-49*b 25rb-56ra 
aequalitatem Dei? 
2. Quo peccato peccavit primus angelus, et ad 49"b—50"^ p6ra vb 


quod genus vitii reduci habet? 
Distinctio VII 


un. Quomodo poterat stare obstinatio diaboli cum 15'—16¥> 
libero arbitrio? 

un. An angeli beati maneant perpetuo in actu bono 504—525 |26"b—28va 
et mali damnati in actu malo, et an possint$? 


bonos actus habere, et quid causae est quare 


ita est? 
Distinctio VIII 


un. 1. A: An angelus potest assumere corpus, etan 16%b—17v> 
in corpore assumpto exercere potest 
operationes vitales? 
BC: An angeli sint corporei et an possint! 52%>—54™ [|28va—29vb 
assumere corpora? 
2. An angeli fallantur et errent?6? 54'^—55' |29*5—30*5 
3. An daemon possit sensibus humanis 55'P—5 6" |30vb_31 vb 


illudere? 


60 possint] possunt 1519. 
61 etan possint] vel possunt 1519. 
62 errent] errant 1519. 


3. 
1. 
2. 
un. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
un. | 2. 
3. 
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Distinctio Ix 


Utrum? omnes homines salvandi 56tb_5 718 
assumantur ad novem angelorum ordines? 
Utrum angeli superiores illuminent® 19'P-20!b |57ra-va 
inferiores et contra? 
An angelus sibi relictus potest cognoscere 18m vb — gzva-5gva 
secreta alterius angeli vel hominis? 
De angelorum locutione. 58v2—60ra 


A: An angeli mutuo colloquantur? 18vb-19va 


BC: Quonam pacto angeli inter se mutuo 6072-6172 


loquuntur? 


Distinctio x 


Utrum omnes angeli mittantur? 2orb-va — |gjreb 


63 
64 
65 


Distinctio x1 


An angelus potest habere tot notitias actuales 202-21"? 

quot habet habitus vel species, sive ille infusae 

fuerint sive acquisitae? 

Utrum angelus potest hominem erudire vel 61va-627à 
facere peccare? 

Utrum cuilibet hominum deputeturangelus ^ 21"^-22!^ |62ra-vb 


bonus a principio nativitatis ad eius custodiam? 


Distinctio XII 


An materia sit altera pars compositi essentialis? 62*b—63va 
A: An sint duae partes in composito substantiali, 22"* b 

quarum alterutra potest esse sine altera? 

B: An Deus potest facere materiam sine forma 632-6515 
substantiali et accidentali? 

C: An materia potest esse sine forma? 

Utrum® caelum sit ex materia et forma 6512—6672 


conflatum? 


Utrum] Si 1519. 
illuminent] illuminant 1510. 
Utrum] An 1519. 


3 1YÞ—3 orb 


3 grb-vb 


32*b—33"à 


33-35" 


3 pra-vb 


35*b—367a 


37-383 
382-39? 


un. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


Distinctio XIII 


1. A: An radius lucis vel alterius obiecti sit corpus? 237^ 
BC: Utrum® lux sit forma accidentalis, vel 66vb—67va 
substantialis corporis lucidi, an" alia 
substantia? 

2. Utrum? lumen producatur in medio subito 67—68? 
anê? successive? 

3. Utrum"? lumen videatur? 68vb—71và 


Distinctio XIV 


An sint plures caeli, et de ordine eorum? 71Ya—72Và 
A: An quodlibet caelum moveatur, et an possumus —— 2472-252 

salvare in caelo quae contigunt, et quomodo potest 

sciri eorum propinquitas et distantia? 

B: An caelum moveatur ab oriente in occidentem 72—74? 
et contra sicut diximus? 

An sit necesse dicere pro motibus in caelo appar- 74-75% 
entibus quod idem caelum moveatur ab occidente 


in orientem et contra? 


A: An ad salvanda ea quae apparent in planetis 2578-26 
necesse sit eccentricos et epicyclos ponere? 
B: An sufficiat unum uni planetae? 75—76% 
An sit aliquod caelum aquaeum? 76—77 
A: An caelum habeat influentiam in haec 3072-31"b 
inferiora? 
B: An in haec inferiora agat? 77^-78'b 
1. Utrum" sit aliqua influentia caelestis a luce, 78-79% 
lumine et motu distincta, et an agat in haec 
inferiora? 
2. An per influentias siderum potest astronomus 79*8—817à 


futura praedicere, per influentiam qua caelum in 
vires sensitivas et intellectivas influit? 


Utrum] An 1519. 
an] vel 1519. 
Utrum] An 1519. 
an] vel 1519. 
Utrum] An 1519. 
Utrum] An 1519. 
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39">-4or" 


40Va—41Và 


41Y2—421b 


42tb_ggrb 


43-44" 


un. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
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un. 


72 
73 
74 
75 
76 


TÉ 
78 


3. 


An mulieres cum Diana et Herodiade equitent?? 
sicut vulgo dicitur? et an"* daemon haec faciat 
quae apparent? 


. A: An luna suscipiat lumen a sole? 


BC: An luna sit luminare minus? 
An sol et luna creati sunt in quarto die? 
An cometa significet mortes regum? 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


81 rb_Qorb 44%4—45%8 


287a 29ra 
821b-83va 45*a—467b 
29ra b 
833-8473 


An centrum gravitatis terrae coincidat cum centro 2672-277? |84Y2-85va 


magnitudinis eiusdem?75 
A: An aqua suapte natura circumdet totam 
[terram]? 


B: De aqua quomodo ipsa non circuit totam terram 


cooperiendo? 

Quid causae est ut mare fluat et refluat bis in die 
naturali vel prope diem naturalem? 

An mare fuerit a Deo productum falsum? 


. A: An creaturae factae in quinto et sexto diebus 


convenienter assignentur? 


BC: An in quinto et sexto diebus omnium anima- 


lium genera tam in mari quam in terra convenien- 


ter producta sunt? 


An tota aqua sit in decuplo maior terrarum?"$ 


Distinctio XV 


2772-2814 


8 gva 8 6vb 


87-882 


88va—8 g*a 
29%?—30"? 


89%"—go'> 4 6rb-vb 


9orP-9 1n 


A: An elementa maneant in mixto? 31Yb-32va 


B: An aqua sit in reptili et universalius an 
elementa sint realiter in mixto? 

Utrum” in homine in sexto die creato sit alia 
forma quam"? anima intellectiva? 


equitent] equitant 1519. 
vulgo dicitur] recitatur 1519. 
an] om 1519. 

eiusdem] eius 1510. 


Trà Qva 
917-92 


922-9515 46v>_48va 


Nota bene: in the text this quaestio is not recorded as an individual question but a dubium 


to question 16. 
Utrum] An 1519. 
quam] ab 1519. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 311 


Distinctio XVI 
un. An sint plures formae in homine? 32*b-35"à 
1. |un. An potentiae animae ab essentia animae 957b-97'b  |48%3—50"3 
distinguantur? 
2. Utrum sensus communis sit in corde vel in 971b-vb 


cerebro tamquam in suo organo? 


Distinctio XVII 
1. In qua plaga terrae homines optime vivunt? 35%>-37%" |g7Yb-9g*b  50ra—51"b 
2. An Nilus, Ganges, Tigris et Eufrates flumina 378-38" |gg"5-101"? |51%>—52%4 


quattuor de? paradisi fontibus?! scateant? 


Distinctio XVIII 
1. De ratione seminali: quae res est ipsa? 101V4—102!5 |52và—53ra 
1. 2. A: An Deus illud potuerit facere: ex sola costa | 38"»—39'^ 


Adae formare corpus Evae sine additione 
ulterioris materiae? 


BC: An corpus Evae erat plasmatum ex sola 10275—103!4|53rava 
costa Adae? 
2. 3. An mater concurrit per suum menstruum 39'?-40?^ [10372-10474 |53*^— 
effective ad generationem prolis? 541b 
4. An anima Adae et Evae et breviter omnium 104!b-vb 541v 


simul creatae sunt? 
Distinctio XIX 


un. A: Utrum Adam in statu innocentiae sive 40Y2—4117b 
naturae institutae habuit corpus immortale? 
BC: Utrum homo pro statu innocentiae 104%>-106' |54vb-56ra 
habuit immortalitatem? 


79 vivunt] vivant 1528. 
80 flumina quattuor de] de quattuor 1510, 1519. 
81 paradisi fontibus] fontibus paradisi 1510. 
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un. 
un. 
1. 
1 2. 
2. 
1. 
2. 
1 1 
2 2 


Distinctio xx 


Utrum pueri in statu innocentiae cum 41V3—42ra 


primum nati fuissent habuissent quantitatem 
virilem et scientiam infusam? 


An in statu innocentiae fuisset generatio? 
Distinctio xxi 


An temptatio daemonis ex invidia®” 

oriebatur ad hominem callide? 

An primus parens poterat? peccare** 4274 b 
venialiter in statu innocentiae?®> 

An daemon callidius fecit primo temptando 42%*> 
mulierem quam virum, et an temptatio 

daemonis sit maior quam temptatio carnis? 


Distinctio XXII 


A: An peccatum Evae fuit gravius quam 43"? 
peccatum Adae? 

BC: An peccatum Adae fuerit peccato Evae 

gravius? 

A: De ignorantia: an aliqua peccatum 437^ vb 
excuset, vel an peccatum Adae excusavit? 

BC: An ignorantia excusavit peccatum Adae 

et cuiuslibet alterius? 


Distinctio XXIII 

An Adam in statu innocentiae habuit 445b 
notitiam intuitivam de Deo? 

An Deus poterat fecisse hominem 442a 
impeccabilem? 


82 exinvidia] invidis 1519. 


83  An..poterat] Utrum primi parentes potuerunt primo 1510. 


84 peccare] percare 1510. 


85 instatu innocentiae] om 1510. 
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1 0675-1 o7 561b-57 


1 o7™-—1 o8vb 57—58" 


1 o8vb-1 og"? 58rb-va 


1 097-1 10% 58Y2-59!b 


11072-111!P 591b-6ova 


111 rb-va 6o0v>_-6 yra 


111Y2-112m|61ra b 
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3. An stante statu innocentiae Adam aliquam 11272-1137? [6175-6215 
deceptionem incurrere poterat? 
4. An Deus debuit permittere?6 hominem 119g'* va 62rb-vb 
temptari? 
Distinctio XXIV 
un. 1. A: De portione superiori et inferiori: an ille 44—45" 


duae protiones realiter distingantur? 
BC: An portio superior et inferior sint duae 
potentiae distinctae? 

2. Utrum peccatum a sensualitate per inferiorem 


portionem in superiorem progrediatur? 
Distinctio xxv 


un. An bruta habeant liberum arbitrium? 45b 

1. An liberum arbitrium sit aliud a voluntate 
distinctum? 

2. An potest probari in lumine naturali in nobis 
libertas? 

3. An voluntas coagat ad suum actum elicitum? 
An aliquid aliud a voluntate cum ipsa 


concurrat ad productionem actus eius?87 
Distinctio XXVI 


1. An gratia cooperans et operans cum caritate 

eadem sit in essentia animae vel in eius potentia? 
1. 2; Utrum quilibet actus bonus elicitus ab habente 453 
gratiam gratiae et gloriae crementum mereatur? 


11 3—1 147b 


1 149-1 1 ga 


115—116Þ 


116%—117% 


117—1183 


118%?—119"Þ 


11 grb-vb 


2. 3. Utrum actus meritorius et non meritorius sunt 45%>—46" |119Þ—1 20" 


eiusdem speciei in genere naturae? 


Distinctio XXVII 


un. An liberum arbitrium cum gratia potest mereri 46rve 
aliquid de condigno? 


86 permittere] promittere 1519. 
87 actus eius] sui actus 1519. 


12 orb-vb 


62*b—-637b 


63—64" 


6472-6575 
6515-6675 


6 6rb_6 7° 
67ra-vb 


6 7-6 gva 


6 Sva-b 


68vb-69rb 


6 gtb-vb 
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Distinctio XXVIII 


A: An liberum arbitrium potest actum moraliter 477?—49r? 
bonum elicere sine speciali Dei auxilio? 

B: De facultate liberi arbitrii: an requiratur 120'b-125!2 
gratia Dei praeveniens? 
C: An requiratur gratia Dei praeveniens, hoc 69-73"? 
est auxilium Dei speciale ad hoc quod homo 

actum moraliter bonum eliciat? 

A: An quis per liberum arbitrium sine gratia — 49'** 
praecepta Dei implere possit? 

BC: An homo sine gratia gratum faciente 12574 va 73-74" 
potest implere praecepta Dei et hominum? 
An homo? potest se immunem praeservare 49b  125"4—126"? |741a—75ra 
a peccato?®9 


Distinctio XXIX 


Utrum opera procedentia ex libero arbitrio ^ 507^ '** 
et gratia sunt nunc aequaliter meritoria cum 
operibus factis in statu innocentiae? 
un. An Adam cum auxilio Dei generali sine 126%4— I75rab 
gratia Dei, hoc est sine Dei speciali ope 1277 
poterat actum elicere bonum moraliter? 


Distinctio Xxx 
1. An iustitia originalis reddit voluntatem 1277*5—128"^ 751b—76"5 


promptam Deo parere et harmoniam inter 
vires inferiores et superiores? 


2. A: [De] natura ipsius peccati originalis. 51—53" 
BC: De peccati originalis qualitate. 128'^-130 P 76»—78%* 
De essentia iustitiae originalis. 53r vb 
3. A: Utrum parvuli omnes in peccato originali 51r2va 
concipiantur? 
BC: An quilibet naturaliter propagatus ab 130'*-131V*78Ya—7gva 


Adam concipiatur in peccato originali? 


88 homo] viator ex puris naturalibus 1510. 
89 peccato] peccatis 1510. 
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4. 4. AB: An beata Dei genitrix fuit concepta in — 53%>—55¥> [131**-1347* 
peccato originali? 
C: An Dei para virguncula originalem labem 79**—80r^ 
olim contraxit? 
5. 5. Utrum aliquid de alimento transeat in 55'*-57'? |13472—135"3 801-81va 
compositionem hominis vel alterius 
animalis? 


6. 6. Utrum generatio fiat de superfluo alimento —577?-58'* |135”4-136""| 8178-824 


an9? de substantia generantis? 
Distinctio XXXI 


un. Unde provenit originalem puta quod 581b va 
parvulus nascitur in originali, an libido est 
causa, vel propagatio? 
un. Utrum potentia generativa inter alias 136**-137'3|82va b 
potentias sit magis infecta? 


Distinctio XXXII 


un. 1. Utrum originale peccatum tollat baptismus? 58%3—-59"è [13714 và 82*b-837a 
2. Utrum omnes animae humanae sunt 137'?-138!5|837a-vb 
aequales? 


Distinctio XXXII 


un. A: Utrum puniantur poena sensus, an solum — 59'?-60!^ 
poena damni? 
BC: An decedentes cum originali solo 13819-13912 83-8415 
puniantur poena sensus? 


Distinctio XXXIV 
un. Aninre bona sit malum? 60"2—617a 
un. Utrum?! sit aliquod summum malum nihil 199'r^vb 8415-857a 


boni habens nec bono inhaerens? 


9o  an]sive 1510, 1519. 
91 Utrum] An 1519. 


un. |[2] 
un. 

un. 1. 
2. 

[94] 1. 
un. 25 
3. 

un. 1. 1. 
2. |2. 

3; 

un. 1. 
92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 
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Distinctio XXXV 

De entitate peccati. 617b 
Utrum?’ peccatum corrumpat animam vel 

aliquid eius? 

Distinctio XXXVI 

Utrum aliquis poenam patiatur sine culpa? 627 v4 


Utrum omnis culpa sit peccati poena? 


Distinctio XXXVII 


Quid est peccatum? 622-6315 


A: An Deus cuiuslibet rei est causa? 
BC: An Deus sit auctor?5 mali? 

An Deus concurrat ad peccatum? 
Utrum® Deus prius agat et coagat ad 
actus voluntatis creatae an?" contra? 


Distinctio XXXVIII 


Utrum voluntas potest contravenire iudicio 63% 
rationis? 

An voluntas feratur vel ferri potest eodem actu 

in fine et in medium ad illum finem ordinatum? 

An caritas sit finis omnium bonorum operum 
voluntatis? 


Distinctio XXXIX 


A: De essentia synderesis et conscien- — 6474^ 
tiae: quomodo conscientia obligat, et 


cuius potentiae est actus? 


Cf. d. 37, q. 1 of redactions B and C. 
Utrum] An 1519. 

Cf. d. 35, q. un. of redaction A. 
auctor] actor 1519. 

Utrum] An 1519. 

an] vel 1519. 
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1 39"*-1 4072 


14074 va 
140Va— 


141% 


1417—1 42" 


142—144? 
144**-146!5 
146—147" 


147 ra-va 


147—148? 


8 5rab 


85x vb 
85">—86'> 


8615-87!b 
87-89" 


8912—90? 
govb—g yva 


9 1và—-g2ra 


g2%—g3% 


9 grab 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


BC: Quid est synderesis et conscientia, 
et in qua potentia consistunt? 

2. An quilibet contraveniens conscientiae 
suae peccat? 


Distinctio XL 


un. Utrum aliquis tantum meretur quantum 
intendit mereri? 


Distinctio XLI 


i. |un. |1. Quae relatio requiritur?? ad hoc quod actus 
voluntatis fuerit moraliter bonus? 

2. 2. Ansitaliquis actus indifferens deliberatus,?? 
qui nec est??? bonus moraliter nec!?! malus, 
sed quoddam medium?!?? 

3: An quilibet actus infidelis!?? sit peccatum? 
3. Anomnis actus moraliter bonus sit 


meritorius? 


Distinctio XLII 


7. |. |1. A: An actus exterior addat malitiam super 
actum interiorem? 

BC: An actus interior et exterior sunt unum 
et idem peccatum? 

i. |3.104/2. An sit aliqua pura omissio: hoc est quaerere 
an aliquis peccet nullum actum voluntatis 
habendo? 

2. 4. |3. Quid remanet in peccatore transeunte 
actum! peccati a quo dicatur peccator? 


3. !5. l4. An quaelibet pars peccati sit peccatum? 


98 requiritur] requiratur 1519. 
99  deliberatus] om 1510. 

100 nec est] non erit 1510. 

101 moraliter nec] neque 1510. 
102 sed...medium] om 1528. 
103 infidelis] fidelis 1510. 


104 Nota bene: quaestio 2 is missing and the subsequent quaestiones are listed as 3, 4, etc. 


105 actum] actu 1528. 


6 4**—6 gva 


65*5-66*b 


G6*b-6gr« 


6 grava 


76rb va 


68%4—-7 yra 


71 ra-va 


7 1Ya—72!b 


148—149? 


149-151" 


15175-15275 


1527-1 5472 


1 547?—156v2 


1 56"2—1 59"? 


159%*-160" 


1 6ora-vb 
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93°-94" 


9474-9575 


957-9674 


9672-9 7ra 


97° 


9 qib-va 


97**-98"b 


98**-1 oor 


1 oorb-vb 


100%>-101%4 


16. 


17. 
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106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


An bona circumstantia malitiam actus 72—73? 
diminuat? 

An peccatum veniale mortale peccatum 

letifere augeat? 

Utrum idem actus sit bonus et malus 73%>-74¥8 
meritorie et demeritorie vel moraliter?!06 

AB: An veniale potest esse mortale, et de 74%4—76" 
discrimine inter veniale et mortale? 

C: An veniale peccatum fieri possit 

mortale? 

An quispiam cum solo veniali et originali 

discedere valeat? 

An omne peccatum sit contra unum 

praeceptorum decalogi? 

AB: An omnis gula sit mortifera? 76vb_78va 
C: An gula omnis sit letalis atque spurca? 

An omnis avaritia sit mortale peccatum? 78¥>-80% 
An omnis!” acedia sit grave!$ peccatum? 80 và 
An omnis ira sit peccatum? 80"2-82*2 
An omnis invidia sit peccatum mortale?!?? — 82va-847a 
An!? omnis superbia sit peccatum mortale? 8472-865 
AB: An quodlibet peccatum mortale 8615-89*^ 
contineatur sub aliquo istorum peccato- 

rum mortalium de quo mentionem 

fecimus? 

C: An quodlibet mortale peccatum sub hoc 

septenario numero includatur? 

An Deus potest punire aliquod peccatum ad 
condignum? 

Quae sunt peccata in caelum clamantia, et 

quare ita appellitantur? 

An delectatio aut cogitatio circa materiam 

sub mortali noxa prohibitam sit mortalis? 


moraliter] mortaliter 1519. 

omnis] om 1528. 

grave] om 1510, 1519. 

peccatum mortale] mortalis noxa 1519. 
An] Utrum 1510, 1519. 
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160**-162!b 


16275-16315 


163-165" 


165—167% 


167-169" 
169" va 

169Y?-172'2a 
17274-1739" 
1 732—176" 
176Y2-178va 


178Ya3-179Yà 


179"^—180"^ 


101Y2—102!b 


10 grb-vb 


102%>—1 03% 


1 03**-1 oar 
10474-va 
1 oava-b 

vb_ va 
104 105 
105Y2—10675 
106!b-vb 
106*5—107!b 


107—108" 
108"3—109"° 


109"°—111"Þ 


1117? 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


PRU 


111 


un. 


Distinctio XLIII 


AB: An peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum sit 


remissibile? 
C: An peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum sit 
irremissibile? 


An sit dabilis actus venialis in actu voluntatis 


spontaneo circa cuiuscumque praecepti vel 


prohibitionis materiam? 


Distinctio XLIV 


An potentia peccandi sit a Deo, similiter et 


actus eius? 

An inferiores superioribus parere 
obligentur? 

An licite Christiani principes possint 
impetere Saracenos, proprie Hagarenos, 
Tartaros et reliquos gentiles bella 
movendo? 

An Christiani possunt filios infidelium 
invitis parentibus baptizare? 

An politia regalis per hereditariam 
successionem eidem praestet per 
electionem? 


Anrex sit dominus omnium quae sunt sub 


suo regno? 

Utrum populus Israeliticus peccavit 
petendo regem? 

An politia regni est mala in qua 


primogenitus in tota hereditate succedit? 


An quis per peccatum mortale perdit 
dominium rerum suarum? 


9 o'@—9 11b 


9 1"a-9 4va 


94*-95!b 


9519-9674 


9 6ra-vb 


9 6—9 gvb 


98%- 100%? 


1017?2—102"à 


102%>—103% 


180%4—-182"4 


182"—-185%8 


18578186" 


18675-18775 


18715-18874 


18872-190'5 


19075—192Yà 


1 92Y2—1 94" 


194-195% 
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1117 12% 


112Yb-113!5 


1 13'-1 14% 


11 4r va 


114-116" 


116-1174 


117Y3—118' 


11 Qrb-va 


118va2—119!5 


1197^-12075 


In redaction A, this question is listed as d. 43, q. 8. In fact, only one question of d. 43 pre- 


cedes this one, and the table of questions of ed. 1510 lists it as the second question of d. 44 


(which is said to have eight questions). Since it remains thus somewhat unclear where the 


present question is to be placed in redaction A, we follow the order of redaction B and 


treat it, as in redaction B, as the second question of d. 43. 
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Table of Questions: Book 11 


First edition (A): Paris: J. Granjon and J. Petit, 1517. 
Second edition (B): Paris: J. Badius, 1528. 


B 1517 |1528 
Distinctio 1 


An hypostatica unio"? sit relatio distincta a fundamento et termino? 12%" |jra-jvb 
An natura humana per hypostaticam unionem in solo Verbo sit 2va_gvb | yvb_gvb 
personata gratia!? cuius Verbum est homo? 
An eadem natura creata potest assumi in eodem tempore 4ta—6rb | gvb_sra 
adaequato a pluribus suppositis in divinis? 
An una persona in divinis, utpote Filius, posset assumere in 6rb-va prb 
unitatem suppositi plures humanitates sive homines? 


An unum suppositum creatum posset alterius suppositi creati Gvb-7ra | 5rb-va 


dependentiam sustentare? 


Distinctio 1 
1. Utrum verbum potuerit assumere naturam irrationabilem? 7-8" 5Ya-6rb 
2. An Deus potest assumere naturam rationalem non fruentem — 8*2 6rb—7ra 
Deo? 


An prius Verbum univerit sibi naturam humanam totam quam 8¥b-10"> 
partes eius, vel an totum univerit mediante ordine partium? 
3. Utrum organisatio et carnis Christi plasmatio Verbi 107b—;;ra | zra-vb 


incarnationem praecesserunt? 
Distinctio 11 


An christifera virgo fuerit in peccato originali concepta, an!!^ 117b-12Yb | 7vb-gra 
nata in rerum natura sancta? 

An implicet contradictionem beata virgo stetisse!5 in peccato 12Yb-,gVà |gra-vb 
originali praecise per unum instans? 

An Christus fuit decimatus in Abraham sicut et Levi? 1gvab gv>-10' 


112 hypostatica unio] unio hypostatica 1517. 

113 hypostaticam...gratia] unionem hypostaticam est personata in solo Verbo ratione 1517. 
114 an] vel 1517. 

115 beata virgo stetisse] quod beata virgo stetisset 1517. 


un. 


un. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 
Distinctio IV 


An mater aliqua ullam efficientiam habeat respectu foetus 13%>-14%4 
generandi? 

Quid egerit beata virgo in conceptione corporis Christi ratione — 14*?—15!^ 
cuius ipsa debeat dici mater Christi? 


An diva virgo fuerit et est mater Christi et mater Dei? 155-167 

An Christus potest dici filius Spiritus Sancti? 1675-, 7ra 
Distinctio v 

An solum Verbum sit!!6 incarnatum, et carnem 17" 


humanam sibi univerit? 


Distinctio V1 
De veritate istius: ‘Christus est aliqua duo, et quale esse est in 17-18" 
Christo." 
An aliqua illarum trium!? positionum est vera quas magister in 18m b 


littera recitat circa materiam incarnationis? 
Distinctio VII 


An ratione humanitatis assumptae est communicatio mutua 18Þ—1 grb 
idiomatum inter Deum et hominem? 

De veritatibus talium propositionum de quibus magisterlanguide 19—20? 
in littera inquirit: homo factus est Deus; 'Deus factus est homo; 

‘Deus factus est aliquid’ 

An si Adam non peccasset Christus incarnatus fuisset? 20*b—2 ra 


Distinctio VIII 


Utrum!? unica filiatione an!?? pluribus filius Dei referatur ad matrem = 217 v4 


et ad Patrem in divinis? 


116 sit] est 1517. 

117 et quale...Christo] om 1517. 
118 illarum trium] istarum 1517. 
119 Utrum] An 1517. 

120 an] vel 1517. 
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102s 


103—111" 


11—12" 


y2tava 


1 gvb_4 gra 


1 gre vs 


1 grab 


1 3—1 4b 


1 4t- 16" 


1 Grab 


1 615-1 7a 


un. 


un. 


un. 
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Distinctio 1x 
An humanitas Christi sit colenda cultu latriae? 
Distinctio x 
An Christus secundum quod homo sit filius adoptivus Dei? 
Distinctio x1 


De veritate istius propositionis: ‘Christus incepit esse’. 
An haec est concedenda: 'Christus est creatura'? 


Distinctio X11 
An Christus potest peccare? 
Distinctio X111 
1i. De gratia animae Christi : an illa fuerit maxima?! [Opinio 
prima:] non datur maxima qualitas. 
2. Secunda positio tenet maximam formam possibiliem 


creabilem a Deo. 
3. Ananima Christi habeat infinitam gratiam intensive? 


gratiae vel alterius formae? 
Distinctio xiv 


An anima Christi clare et intuitive cognoscat!?? Verbum? 

An anima Christi cognoscat Verbum per aliquod lumen creatum? 
An anima Christi vel alia anima eadem visione videat creaturas in 
Verbo et ipsum Verbum? 

An intellectus creatus Christi cognoscat omnia quae Verbum 
cognoscit? 

An anima Christi cognoscat in proprio genere ea quae cognoscit 
in Verbo? 


121 an..maxima] om 1517. 
122  clare...cognoscat] clare cognoscat et intuitive 1517. 


Quomodo terminatur potentia passiva animae in receptione 
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21Yb—-23ra 17718" 


2 grava 1 Qrb-vb 


23—24" 1 8vb—ı grb 


2 41rb-va 1 ova 


24¥425'8 1 9Y2-20'!b 


2 pra-vb 2 orb-vb 


25!b—26"a 202—211" 


26va—271b 21'b_gara 


27—29"? 


2gvab 22ra-b 
29%>—30%8 22va_ggra 
30*b—327a 2372—247a 


3217a—33*b 2472—25'b 


33—34 25YbÞ—26"Þ 


un. 


un. 


un. 
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Distinctio xv 
An Christus passus est verum dolorem cum tristitia? 347P-367^ |261b—27*b 


An fuerit in Christo maximus dolor et tristitia maxima!?3 in anima — 3672-377? | 27vb—28vb 
secundum omnem partem et portionem eius? 


An poena et cruciatus Christi instante passione fuit maximus? 372b 28vb_29'b 
Distinctio XVI 

An fuerit necesse Christum mori? 37%>—38%4 | 29"Þ—30"a 
Distinctio XVII 

An omnes voluntates in Christo erant in volendo conformes? 38—39% | 307-3178 

An Christus in sua oratione exaudiebatur? 39—40"? | 31ravb 
Distinctio XVIII 

An anima Christi potuit elicere actum meritorium in primo 40—41 | 31vb_gava 

instanti sui esse? 

Quid Christus meruerit et quibus? 41!b—42Y^ | gava_gava 
Distinctio XIX 

An Christus sua benedicta passione omnibus aliis hominibus meruit 42'4—437^ | 33—34"? 

peccati remissionem et gratiam, regni apertionem et gloriam? 
Distinctio xx 

An Christus poterat aliter quam per passionem suam genus humanum 43°>v2 |341bvà 

redimere? 
Distinctio xx1 

An divinitas fuit separata ab humanitate Christi et a corpore et 43 2—44'* |g34Ya—357à 


anima eius in triduo? 


123 maxima] om 1517. 
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An corpus Christi non'?^ fuisset putrefactum si prolongata fuisset 


resurrectio Christi? 


An mansit idem corpus post separationem animae quod antea fuit 


vivum? 


An Christus probavit efficaciter suam resurrectionem? 
Distinctio XXII 


An Christus in triduo fuit homo? 
An Christus descendit ad inferos? 
An Christus ascenderit ad supremam partem caeli? 


Distinctio XXIII 


An virtus sive habitus quae est virtus distinguatur a potentia et 
affectu quem vulgo passionem nominant'?5? 

In qua potentia vel in quo subiecto ponendus est habitus? 

A quo generatur habitus? 

An habitus effective concurrat ad productionem actus? 

An habitus inclinet praecise in actus similes actibus a quibus 
emersit? 

An habitus in infinitum crescat per actuum multiplicationem? 
Quomodo habitus animae corrumpitur et remittitur? 

An fides sit ad salutem necessaria? 


4 qrava 


44Y*-457b 


4 grb-vb 


46ra-b 
4610-4 71b 
47!*-48ra 


4 grava 


48Ya-497à 
49'2—50'b 
50-5 11b 
5 yrb_sora 


garava 
52Yb—531b 
53-54" 


De obiecto fidei, utrum!”6 sit complexum an!?” incomplexum an8 5414—551^ 


res significata per illa? 


An obiectum fidei semper sit verum, vel an assensus fidei sit verus? 55-56" 


Quomodo generatur et acquiritur fides acquisita? 


56rb-571b 


An fidei confessio sit actus fidei et cadat semper sub praecepto??? 57-58" 


124 non] om 1517. 

125 affectu...nominant] passione 1517. 
126 utrum] an 1517. 

127 an] vel 1517. 

128 an] vel 1517. 

129 praecepto] praeceptum 1528. 
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3 5va— 3 6rb 


3 6rb-vb 


362-37? 
37-38" 
38rb-vb 


382-39"? 


3 grb-vb 

3 g- 4 ovb 
4 ovb_. 417a 
413—4 orb 


4 orb-vb 


4 gvb_. 4 3% 
43—44" 
44-45% 


4 gra-vb 
4 6ra— 4 qe 
47r vb 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 
Distinctio XXIV 


un. An scientia et fides compatiantur se adinvicem in eodem intellectu 
respectu eiusdem obiecti? 


Distinctio XXV 


1. Ansitnecessarium cuilibet adulto scire omnia explicite in fide 
contenta? 

2. An omnes articuli explicite credendi in Apostolorum symbolo 
ponantur? 

3. Utrum infidelitas sit maius peccatum quam haeresis? 
Quomodo amittitur fides? 

5. Anmaiores ecclesiae theologiae incumbentes maiorem notitiam 
acquirant quam notitiam fidei? 


Distinctio XXVI 


1. In qua potentia ponitur spes, et quis est actus et quod!?? obiectum 
eius? 

2. An spes sit virtus theologalis? 

3. Posito quod Deus alicui revelaret ipsius”! damnationem, an talis 
habeat sperare? 


Distinctio XXVII 
1. An’? sine caritate sicut cum caritate possumus??? diligere Deum 
super omnia? 
2. Anteneamur Deum diligere ex toto corde et tota mente? 


Distinctio XXVIII 


1. Quaesunt nobis ex caritate diligenda? 


130 quod] 0m 1517. 

131 ipsius] suam 1517. 

132 An]add possumus 1517. 
133 possumus] om 1517. 
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581b-59!b 47—48? 


5923—60? 48-50" 
6ovb—61% 5073-5172 
61v*—621b 5imb 


6215-6372 513—52"a 
6 gra vb 5 ora-vb 


63*5-64*b 52vb_59va 


64¥>—66ra 53—547? 
6612—67"? 54-553 


67-6872 553-56% 


6872—69? 563-57% 


69**—7 orb 5 7-5 gra 


un. 


un. 
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Distinctio XXIX 


An sit aliquis ordo in dilectione obiectorum caritatis? 
An omnes proximi sunt aequaliter diligendi? 
An in amore Dei possit haberi aliquis respectus ad mercedem? 


Distinctio XXX 


An tenemur diligere inimicos? 
An dilectio inimici sit magis laudabilis et meritoria quam dilectio 


amici? 
Distinctio XXXI 

An fides, spes et caritas maneant in patria? 
Distinctio xxxi 

An Deus aequaliter?^ omnia creata et increata diligat? 
Distinctio XXXII 


An sint praecise quatuor virtutes cardinales, et quare ita dicantur? 
An prudentia ab arte secernatur? 

An prudentia a scientia distinguatur? 

An prudentia semper sit habitus veridicus? 

An prudentia sit virtus? 

An prudentia sit virtus melior quam sapientia? 

An prudentia monastica sive personalis quae in libris Ethicorum 
traditur, oeconomica prudentia quae in Oeconomicis, politica 
quae in libris Politicorum sint una prudentia? 

An eubulia, synesis et gnome sint partes prudentiae abinvicem 
et a prudentia realiter distinctae? 

Utrum??? ipsa [prudentia] sit in intellectu practico an!?6 


speculativo, et per quid praxis a speculatione secernitur? 


134 aequaliter] aliqualiter 1517. 
135 Utrum] An 1517. 
136 an] vel 1517. 
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7 ova—7 yva 
7 13-7 gva 


7 gva-b 


72vb_7a4ra 
74ravb 


74-754 


5812-597? 
5gra vb 
59%Þ—60"3 


6015-6115 
6115-6212 


6 ora-vb 


758 | 62*b—-637a 


75Yb—76và 
76va 77a 
772—787. 
78ra-va 

7823—79"? 
79—803 
8073—8173 


81v2-82!b 


8215-8374 


637a vb 
63*b—-64và 
6473-65" 
6572 b 
6575-6672 
6612-6715 
671b-vb 


6 grava 
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15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


An fortitudo sit virtus cardinalis? 

An fortitudinis similitudinariae species sub fortitudine cardinali 
virtute contineantur? 

An ira est assumenda a viro forti in bello? 

Quis actuum eius [fortitudinis] est ceteris??? perfectior, quis vero 
imperfectior? 

An fortis qui potest se servare!?? per fugam magis debeat mori 
quam campum deserere? 

An viri fortis sit!?? sese? in aliquo casu perimere? 

An vitia fortitudini opposita sint mala? 

An martyrium sit actus et habitus fortitudinis? 

An magnanimitas sit magis circa honores appetendos quam 
recusandos? 

An melius sit honorare quam honorari, et an potest esse 
excessus et defectus! in his? 

An humilitas sit pars magnanimitatis et praeclara virtus? 

An patientia sit pars fortitudinis et praeclara virtus? 

An temperantia sit circa delectationes et tristitias? 

An temperantia virtus cardinalis sit una secundum speciem? 
An intemperantia sit peccatum maxime exprobrabile, 

et insensibilitate deterior? 

Quomodo sumenda sit latitudo? temperantiae? 

An abstinentia sit specialis virtus distincta a temperantia? 

An diffinitio iustitiae ab Aristotele posita v Ethicorum 1 sit bona? 
An iustitia distributiva et commutativa sub iustitia particulari 
contentae inter se specie distinguantur? 

An iudex corruptus ferens sententiam iniustam pro parte 
corrumpente gravius delinquat quam pars corrumpens? 

An iudex potest damnare innocentem scitum esse talem in casu 


quo probatus est nocens cum testibus omni exceptione maioribus? 


Quae virtutum cardinalium sit nobilissima? 
An iustitia et ceterae virtutes cardinales manebunt in patria? 
De partibus potentialibus iustitiae. 


137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 


ceteris] om 1517. 
servare] salvare 1528. 
sit] om 1517. 

sese] add est 1517. 

et defectus] om 1517. 


latitudo] laitudo 1517. 
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9 1vb_g3ra 


9 gravb 


93'^-95"* 
9 53-9 6b 
9 6—9 7 
9 7-9 grb 
9 Qrb-vb 


982—992 
99%°—1 002 
100%è—101™ 
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691b-70!b 
70'*—7 yva 


7 1va—7 gra 
7 gra—5 3"à 
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74-75" 
7 5rb-vb 

7 5-7 6rb 
7 6va—774 


77^-78'b 


78-79%? 
79"*?—80"a 
8ovb-81và 
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8 grava 


82va_8 grb 
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8 6ra-vb 
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872b 
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Distinctio XXXIV 


An virtus distinguatur a donis beatitudinibus et fructibus? 
An timor mundanus, servilis, initialis, et filialis inter se 
distincte caritati contrarii sint?!48 


Distinctio XXXV 


An vita sufficienter in contemplativam et activam dividatur? 
An vita contemplativa sit melior quam vita activa? 


Distinctio XXXVI 


An sint ponendae virtutes in voluntate? 

An sint ponendae virtutes in appetitu sensitivo? 

An sit connexio virtutum moralium cum prudentia? 

An virtutes morales sint connexae ad hunc sensum quod non 
habetur una sine alia? 

Circa quam materiam sunt continentia et incontinentia, 

et quae incontinentia sit alia peior? 

An intemperantia sit peior incontinentia vel bestialitate? 

An incontinentia irae sit minus turpis quam incontinentia 
concupiscentiae? 

De virtutibus politicis purgatoriis et purgati animi: quomodo 
continentia, temperantia gradus et virtus heroica conveniant 
inter se, et an specie differant? 

An virtus consistat in medio? 


Distinctio XXXVII 


An omnis lex sit obligatoria? 

An ista partitio qua lex in naturalem, divinam et humanam 
scinditur sit bona? 

Per quid differant hae tres leges, scilicet naturalis, divina et 

humana? 

Quae est prima lex obligatoria, et an voluntas et intellectus 

divinus sit prima et radicalis causa contingentium in rebus? 


143 contrarii sint] contrarientur 1517. 
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10 grb-vb 
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106*5-107!b 
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107-1083 
108Y24—109Yà 
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11214 vb 
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17. 
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20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


An lex Mosaica tempore sui cursus obligabat omnes ad sui 
observantiam? 

An lex gratiae obligat omnes ad credendum? 

Quid discriminis est inter praecepta affirmativa et negativa? 
An sit aliquis actus praecepti ut odium Dei vel alius 
necessario malus? 

An sit aliquis actus intrinsece bonus? 

An Deus possit dispensare circa praecepta decalogi? 

An omnia praecepta decalogi sint de lege naturae? 

An per peccatum homo possit praeceptum adimplere? 

An caritas sit necessaria ad praeceptorum impletionem? 
An omnis actus quo contravenitur praeceptis decalogi sit 
peccatum mortale, hoc est quaerere: an omnis transgressio 
praeceptorum decalogi sit mortalis? 

Si video aliquem ex ignorantia invincibili non peccare 
contraveniendo uni praeceptorum decalogi, an pecco ei non 
significando? 

An lex humana obliget ad sui observationem™* in foro 
conscientiae? 

An cadat perplexitas inter praecepta decalogi? 

[De sufficientia] praeceptorum, et quomodo in generali 
intelligi habeant. 

An ars divinandi sive carminandi sit contra ipsum 

[primum praeceptum]? 

An tentatio Dei sit contra primum praeceptum decalogi? 
An ecclesia licite utatur imaginibus? 

De sanctificatione sabbati. 

Quae opera prohibentur fieri in sabbato sub poena peccati? 
Quae sunt opera servilia quae sabbatum violant? 

An sit aliquis sanguis Christi realiter in terra extra 
eucharistiam,!* et qua adoratione adorandus venit? 

An filii devinciantur revereri patres et matres? 

An quis potest hominem occidere licite in sui defensione, ^9 
sic scilicet quod non potest aliter evadere quin occidat? 

An Socrates? peccet volendo occidere hominem 
innocentem vel auctoritate propria? 


144 
145 
146 
147 


observationem] observantiam 1517. 
in...eucharistiam] om 1517. 
defensione] defensionem 1528. 
Socrates] Sortes 1517. 
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130 ra-vb 
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139 rb-vb 
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100—101" 
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An rectores reipublicae peccent non punientes meretricia 
publica et contraveniant prohibitioni de mechia? 

An sex species luxuriae communiter enumeratae sufficiunt? 
An fornicatio simplex sit magnum peccatum? 

An [stuprum et raptus] sint peccata mortalia et species 
luxuriae? 

An adulterium sit grande peccatum? 

An incestus et peccatum sodomiticum sint gravia peccata, et 
quis est ordo horum peccatorum inter se? 

An furtum sit prohibitum per quartum praeceptum secundae 
tabulae? 

An quilibet obligatur solvere decimas? 


37.148 An decimae sunt solvendae de iure divino an!^? humano? 


Distinctio XXXVIII 


An omne mendacium et mentiri sit peccatum? 


An omne mendacium sit mortale peccatum et exprobrabile!50 


et contemptivum factoris? 

An Deus potest dispensare quod mendacium bene fiat et 
possit decipere et fallere? 

An Deus aliquem mediate fefellit, vel aliqui Deo authore 
mentiti sunt de facto? 


Distinctio XXXIX 


An iuramentum sit licitum? 

An omne iuramentum sit obligatorium? 

An licet capere iuramentum ab illo quem scimus periuratu- 
rum, et an ab idolatra? 

An omne periurium sit peccatum mortale? 

An periurium deliberatum sit gravius quam homicidium? 
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139*?-140!5 
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1 47-1 50a 


150V4—151'à 
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156%>-1 57 
157-1 58yb 
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1 323-1 33 
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134" vb 
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148 Nota bene: in the text this quaestio is not recorded as an individual question but an 
"appendix" to the distinction. 

149 an] vel 1517. 

150 exprobrabile] exprobabile 1528. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


Distinctio XL 


An lex Mosaica fuit data a Deo immediate sicut lex gratiae, 161a 


an”! solum mediante angelo? 


An omnia praecepta in lege erant moralia, iudicialia vel 


caeremonialia? 


An possit reddi ratio litteralis in omnibus praeceptis legis 


Mosaicae? 


Utrum lex gratiae in lege Mosaica contineatur? 


Table of Questions: Book Iv 


161%*-162"4 


162™—-163%4 


163—164? 


First redaction (A): Paris: P. Pigouchet, 1509; Paris: J. Barbier, 1512. 
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136b 


1 a6va b 


136**-1387 


13 8 ra-vb 


Second redaction (B): Paris: J. Badius, 1516; Paris: J. Badius, 1519; Paris: J. le Messier, 1521. 


A 


un. 


B 


151 
152 
153 
154 


Prologus 


Quid in contrarietate opinionum 
(potissimum mores tangentium) 
faciendum est. Et an scientiae peregrinae 
inserendae sint in theologia. Et!52 
propterea quaeram hunc quaestionis 
titulum: cui parti adhaerendum est in 
materia opinionum et an quis potest 
alias artes in theosophia inserere?!53 
An liceat theologo tractanti theologiam 
artes non theologicas tractare? 

Quid in contrarietate opinionum 
potissimum mores tangentium 
faciendum sit?!54 


an] vel 1517. 
Et] om 1509. 
et an...inserere] om 1509. 
sit] est 1516. 
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3.  Ansempersit/55 credendum maiori 


multitudini? 
Distinctio 1 


Utrum creatura possit/56 creare? 
Utrum haec sit bona diffinitio 
sacramenti: sacramentum est 
invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma? 
Utrum!%” sacramenta novae legis 
causalitatem aliquam habeant 
respectu caracteris vel ornatus in 
anima? 

Utrum pro tempore cuiuslibet 
legis vel, ut rectius petatur? pro 
cuiuslibet legis tempore debeant 
esse alia et alia sacramenta? 

De circumcisione et de eius 
obligatione. 


Distinctio I1 


1. Quidsit!6? baptismus, et de 
ipsius materia et forma. 

2. An illa quae in praecedenti 
quaestione dicta sunt sint 
sufficienter posita? 


Distinctio III 


1. An institutio baptismi!® 


circumcisionem et legalia 
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47a 6b 6ra gt 47a 6vb 
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17%>-20'8 17—19" 16vb-,7vb 22Va—24"a 16va-17*b 


evacuet?!62 
155 sit] est 1516. 
156 possit] potest 1509, 1512, 1516. 
157 Utrum] An 1509. 
158  4.]tertia 1509. 
159 petatur] putatur 1521. 
160 sit] est 1509, 1512, 1516. 
161 baptismi] add evacuet 1509, 1512. 
162 et legalia evacuet] om 1509, 1512. 


un. 


un. 
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2. An baptismus pro tempore 18r vb 24"%—25'Þ | 17 Yb-18*b 
quo erat licitus et institutus 
circumcisionem tollebat de 
praecepto? 
Distinctio IV 
An virtutes infundantur!6? in 20—21" | 19rb-29va | jgra'vb 25Y2—26"5 | 1 8vb_1 gvb 
baptismo? 
Utrum non volens et fictus 21'P_23%] 2ova—23 | 19—21" | 36vb-28vb | 1 gvb-2 11b 


recipiant sacramentum? 


An omnes baptizati aequaliteré^ 23¥b—26'?| 2374-2574 | 21Þ—22VÞ | 38vb—-39vb | 21 1b-52vb 


effectum baptismi recipiant!65? 
Distinctio v 


An liceat recipere baptismum!66 2613—27"? | 257a-26va | 22*b-23vb. 39Yb—351a | 35vb-53vb 
a malo ministro vel potius a 


ministro malo viro?167 
Distinctio VI 


An caracter sit causa initerationis 27"2—29'^ | 26Ya—28'4| 23-2512 | 32ra-39va | ggvb_gnra 
baptismi et quae poena debetur 
iterantibus baptismum? 

An catechismus et exorcismus 29r va 28r va 


25rava 3 3-3 41b 25r1ava 


sint necessarii ad baptismum? 


Distinctio VII 


An confirmatio sit sacramentum | 29'2-31"? | 28Y4-30!* | 25Ya4—26"b| 34va—-361b | 25va-26*b 
iterabile? 

163 infundantur] infunduntur 1509, 1512. 

164 aequaliter] suscipiant aequalem 1509, 1512. 

165 recipiant] om 1509. 

166 baptismum] sacramentum 1509, 1512. 

167 velpotius...viro] om 1512. 


Prol. 


un. 
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Distinctio VIII 


De sacramento eucharistiae. 
An sit ponenda forma in hoc 
sacramento sicut in ceteris. 


Distinctio IX 


1. A: An quis indigne hoc sacra- 
mentum suscipere 

possit? 

B: An omnis in peccato 
mortali existens eucharistiam 
sumens eam indigne 
suscipiat? 

An in somno pollutus 
communicare possit? 

An non ieiunus possit 
eucharistiae sacramentum 
sumere? 

A: An liceat alicui ministrare 
corpus Domini illi quem 

scit esse in peccato mortali? 
B: An sacerdos teneatur 
ministrare illi eucharistiam 


quem in mortali novit esse, sive 


via confessionis, sive aliter 
occulte? 


Distinctio X 


1. A: An corpus Christi natum 


de virgine sit in eucharistia? 
B: An corpus Christi et eius 
sanguis realiter in eucharistia 
contineantur?168 

. Quomodo [corpus Christi] 
est in eucharistia? 


168 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


3 yva-b 3orb-va 26vb—27ra 


36rb-va 


26vb—27ra 


31%b—34%8 303-33" 27—29" 3623—39"? 27™—29"è 


34*?-38'b 33-37" 


29'2—30Yà 


30-3 yva 


3 1¥a_garb 


382-392 37-38" 


32-333 


39"2—42'b 38—40% 


33-35" 


3 5'a-— 3 6va 


contineantur] contineatur 1516. 


39"?-4 1" 


41Yb-42*b 


42*b—43"*b 


43-45%? 


45Y2—48ra 


481a—497b 


29'b_30vb 


30-3 yva 


3 1¥a_g grb 


32tb_39va 


33-35" 


3 5%- 3 6va 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


3. 


An defendi possit!6? quod 
corpus Christi sit longum 
septem pedibus in eucharistia 
et sit ordo partium in ordine 
ad totum, non autem in ordine 
ad locum? 


. A: An implicet contradic- 421b—A7ra 


tionem idem corpus numero 
esse circumscriptive in diversis 
locis? 

B: An Deus possit!”° aliquod 
corpus simul ponere in 
diversis locis separatis? 


. An corpori Christi eaedem 47—48? 


proprietates insunt in 
eucharistia et!” in caelo? 


. Utrum aliqua creatura possit”? 48vb—497^ 


movere corpus Christi prout 
existit in sacramento? 


. An sit essentialis ordo inter 


modum essendi sacramentali- 
ter et sub modo naturali? 


Distinctio x1 


An panis transubstantietur!/2  49rb—50va 
in corpus dominicum? 

An solus panis triticeus et 51Yb-54vb 
vinum de vite!” sit conveniens 

materia huius sacramenti?!75 

A: An possumus adorare 503-51 
corpus Christi categorice sub 

speciebus panis et vini? 


possit] potest 1516. 

possit] potest 1516. 

et] quae 1519, 1521. 

possit] potest 1509, 1512, 1516. 
transubstantietur] transubstantiatur 1509, 1512. 
et vinum de vite] om 1509, 1512. 


3 672-3 7? 


41"3—45" 


37'^-39'^ 


45*a—46"b 39—403 


47a 40%3—41 rb 


41Và—-42ra 


49"*- 501b 


sacramenti] add et vinum [vinom 1512] de vite 1509, 1512. 


47—48? 4213—43 


5015-5472 43—44" 


49-5 17a 


5175374 


537-55" 


55—56" 


56ra-vb 
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3 6va— 3 za 


37'*-39!^ 


39—403 


40%3—4 11b 


41 rb-vb 


56vb_58va 42%—qgra 


583—5973 43-—44"° 
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B: An corpus Christi sit!76 44'^—45"*| 59"a-60Yb| 44ra-vb 


categorice adorandum in 
eucharistia, an!” 
conditionaliter? 


Distinctio XII 
. A: An accidentia omnia 54'P—58"* | 54t—57ta 


possunt esse sine subiecto et 
agere sicut in eo compati?!78 


B: An omne accidens possit 457^ va 
esse sine subiecto? 

. Anquantitas distinguatur a 45—46? 
re quanta? 

. De [accidentium] actione 46%Þ-48"a 


adinvicem et in ordine ad 
alia accidentia et substantias, 
tam quoad generationem 
quam ad corruptionem. 

. An cum omni alteratione 48ra-vb 
accidentium in Eucharistia 
maneat corpus Christi? 

. An pluries in die 58'b—59"5 | 57-58" | 48vb—4gqvb 
celebrandum sit!7?? 

. Utrum quilibet clericus 59*5—61"5 | 58—60% | 49*b-51và 
quolibet die teneatur!®° 
dicere horas? 

. An ex inadvertentia 51Yb-537* 
dicens horas vel distractus 
satisfaciati?! praecepto de 
dicendis horis? 

. An audiens missam et interea panva 
dicens horas satisfaciat!82 
utrique praecepto? 


176 sit] est 1516. 

177 an] vel 1516. 

178 etagere...compati] om 1509. 

179 celebrandum sit] licet celebrare 1512, c. est 1509, 1516. 
180 teneatur] tenetur 1509, 1516. 

181 satisfaciat] satisfacit 1516. 

182 satisfaciat] satisfacit 1516. 


60vb—61và 


6 1vb-637a 


631b-657a 


6 574-6 6ra 


664-6 ga 


67*2—6 gv> 


69**-7 yva 


7 1vb_7ava 


44*»-45** 
4 5va— 46va 


46va-48ra 


4 Sra-vb 


482-49? 


49-5 1" 


51Yb-52*b 


52Yb—53và 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 


Distinctio XIII 


1. A: An Christus consecravitin ^ 6272—63*^ | Gova-62*b 


pane azymo?183 


B: An sequendo!?4 consecratio- 53-55" 


nem!85 Christi debeamus in 
fermentato an in!86 azymo pane 


consecrare? 


2. An Christus xiv luna comederit 5572-5675 


agnum paschalem? 
3. An laicus teneatur!8” sub 56rb-va 
utraque specie communicare? 


4. A*: De modo celebrandi. 63%>-64”4 | 62»b-63va 


B~: Quis sit modus celebrandi? 


Distinctio XIV 


An peccati post baptismum!88 64"2—66"^| 6373—65% | 571b—59"b 


commissi necessaria sit 
poenitentia? 


An per sacramentum poenitentiae | 66"*—70'b|65"5—-697^ | Gora- 6272 


peccatum mortale deleatur? 
Distinctio xv 


1. Utrum quis possit!5? 70—723 69%°—71"° 6278-6 3è 
satisfacere existendo in 
peccato mortali? 

2. Anopussatisfactorium 7292-7375 71—72" 63v^-647b 


sit ita!9° meritorium sicuti?! 


non satisfactorium? 


An...azymo] An in pane azymo consecravit Christus in cena 1512. 
sequendo] consecrando 1521. 

consecrationem] communicationem 1516. 

in] om 1516. 

teneatur] tenetur 1516. 

baptismum] baptisma 1509, 1512, 1516. 

possit] potest 1509, 1512. 

ita] aeque 1519, 1521. 

sicut] ac 1519, 1521. 


568-5778 


7 6ra-b 


77—803 


80**-831b 


832-8 ga 


8573-8 6va 
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7 2Ya—7 Ava 53—55" 


74Y8—75"b 551a-567a 


56rab 


76-77" 56Þ-57" 


577-59" 


59-6 1" 


61%>—6 31> 


6 3'a—6472 


10. 


338 


A: An contraveniens 
ieiunio praecepto 
mortaliter peccet? 

B: An non ieiunantes 


peccent? 


An ieiunium quadragesimae 


sit de iure divino? 


An consuetudo patriae 


sufficiat!?? pro observatione 
tam ieiunii quadragesimalis 


quam cuiuscumque alterius 


ieiunii? 


739-79" 


An tertio comedens frangat 79"?-827* 


ieiunium sicut??? secundo 
comedens? 

A: Utrum eleemosyna 

sit necessario danda 
indigenti? 

B: An quilibet teneatur ad 
eleemosynam faciendam? 
An eleemosyna sit opus 
magnae perfectionis, et an 
quilibet de quolibet bono 
quod habet possit licite 
facere eleemosynam? 

An quilibet non extreme 
pauper teneatur pauperi 
extreme!?* eleemosynam 
impendere? 

An rerum dominia!®® iure 
naturae, divino,!9?6 vel!97 


humano partita sint?98 


192 sufficiat] sufficit 1516. 

193 sicut] ut 1519, 1521. 

194 extreme] extremo 1516. 

195 dominia] add fuerint distincta 1509. 
196 divino] dominio 1512. 

197 vel] an 1519, 1521. 

198 


82tb_g6r 


86ra—8 T7 


72 m grb 
6415-6672 
66ra-67ra 
67-683 
782-8 ovb 68%"—7o0va 
81 ra g4vb 
70'à—72ra 
arab 
722-74 
8472-86"Þ 749-77 


partita sint] om 1509, sint distincta 1512. 
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86v2-89ra 647-6 5b 
8972-9075 65*b-66*5 
902-9275 66v5—68ra 
92—94? 68ra—70ra 
94'**-9 7 70-7 yva 
9 pracy 7 1va—7 grb 
97**-99*b 72—73% 
99**-1 047? 73—76% 


10. 


11. 


12. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Utrum homo teneatur? ^ 87*b-887b 86v 
restituere illa quae 
acquisivit per praescriptio- 
nem vel usucapionem? 
Quomodo conveniunt et ^ 88"b-va 87b 
differunt??? usufructus et 
usus, et quomodo 
finiantur?20! 

An lucrans in ludo acquirat 883-89"? 87tb-vb 
dominium rei lucratae?°? 
et potissimum in ludis 
taxillorum? 

An ludere ad ludos?03 89rb-vb 88ra—va 


sit honestum? 


An bene vivant homines 

tesseras facientes, vel eas 

vendentes? 

An proximi lacerans famam 89*^-9o"* 88%4—8g'> 
tenetur?°4 eam restituere? 

Quomodo mulier possit205 

satisfacere suae famae salva 

conscientia, quae habet 

spurium in adulterio 

genitum? 

An accusatus de aliquo 90Y4—9 17a 89rb^vb 
crimine teneatur?96 illud 

crimen prodere non 


obstante fama?207 


teneatur] tenetur 1509, 1512. 


conveniunt et differunt] conveniant et differant 1519, 1521. 


et...finiantur] om 1509, 1512. 
lucratae] lacrate 1521. 

ad ludos] om 1516, 1519, 1521. 
tenetur] teneatur 1519, 1521. 

possit] potest 1516. 

teneatur] tenetur 1509, 1512, 1516. 
prodere...fama] propolare 1509, 1512. 


7 7—78 


78rb-va 


7 8va_8ora 


80-81" 


817P_8ava 


823—832 


8323—84? 


84**-857b 


10472-10575 


105 rb-vb 


vb 


105—107 


107™—109"* 


1097-111 


111-112" 


112%4-114"4 


11 4ra-va 
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76vb- 77b 


77-78" 


789—779" 


79-8 ova 


80%4—8 274 


8272-837 


8372-847 


843-8472 


13. 


14. 


15. 


17. 


16. 
18. 


19. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


340 


An dissuadens alicui gireva 
intrare religionem tenetur 

intrare religionem illo 

nolente postea intrare? 

An homicidium sit? 91Y4-92*b 
magnum peccatum, et 

quae??? restitutio debea- 

tur??? jn?! homicidio? 

An liceat?!? occidere et 92Yb-95*b 
rapere in bello? 

An licitum sit?! Christiano 

viro vocare in suum 


auxilium infideles contra 


Christianos? 

An homo damnatus ad 97*?-98'* 
mortem possit aufugere 

licite?214 

An duellum sit licitum? 95"*-97"* 
A: An homo tenetur 9872-99'b 


restituere acquisita per 

furtum? 

B: An furto aliena asportans 

peccet? 

An furtum sit?!5 veniale, 99—100% 
an?!6 mortale in casu 

sequenti satis vulgari [...]: 

sit unus cumulus grano- 

rum?” in horreo Melros. 


Auferat 


208 sit] est1509. 

209 quae] om 1512. 

210 debeatur] debetur 1509, 1512, 1516. 
211 in] om1521. 

212 liceat] licet 1509, 1512, 1516. 

213 sit] est 1516. 


89%>—gor 


90-9 yva 


91 va—g4rb 


967b-vb 


947*-967b 
96"P-987a 


987a-9grb 


857>-86r> 


8 6'b_8ovb 


89%>-gova 


9 oYa-9 1" 


91Yb-937rb 


93-94 


94-95? 
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114YP-1167a 


11672—1 205 


42 1%a-vb 


1227-1231 


1237b-125!b 


125/b—126vb 


127'^-12875 


214 possit aufugere licite] licite potest aufugere 1509, 1512, potest a. 1. 1516. 


215 Anfurtum sit] Quomodo est furtum 1509, 1512. 


216 an]vel1509, 1512, 1516. 
217 granorum] grani 1509, 1512, 1516. 


84Y2—85và 


85-89" 


8grevb 


89**-9o*^ 


90Yb-921b 


92—93? 


93"-94"* 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


20. |26. 
21. |27. 
22. |28. 
23. |29. 
218 
219 
220 


Sortes omnia grana sensim, 
nunquam duo simul sed 

semper unicum.?!? Habeat 

tot volitiones distinctas quot 

sunt grana, sic scilicet 'volo 

capere A granum, volo 

capere B granum. Et 
quandocumque aufert 

unum granum habeat 

volitionem particularem 

cadentem solum super illud 
granum, nunquam habendo 
volitionem cadentem in 

plura grana totalia. 

A: An emens rem furtivam | 100"?—1017* 
tenetur illam vero domino 

sine redditione pretii 

restituere? 

B: An fur teneatur ad 

restitionem omnium quae 

furto habuit? 

An iuste pro furto infligatur 101a 
mors? 

A: An tenens columbaria — 101^ 
tenetur ad restitutionem 

damni illati a columbis eius? 

B: Utrum sicut quilibet 

damnum vicino praestans 

tenetur?!’ illud damnum 

resarcire, sic quilibet alienum 
detinens teneatur illud 

domino reddere sub poena 

peccati? 

An omnis?2? usura sit 101—103? 


peccatum? 


unicum] unum 1509, 1512, 1516. 
tenetur] teneatur 1516. 
omnis] om 1509, 1512. 


ggth-vb 


9 gv>— 1 oor 


1 oorb-vb 


100*5—102Yà 


9 5'a—96và 


9 6va-b 


9 6vÞ—g8"a 


9872-101*b 


128v4—-129"^ 


129—130" 


130—131% 


131*5-136*5 
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94"-95"* 


952 


95'?-977 


977?2-100*b 


25. 


24. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


342 


An iste casus sit usurarius: do 
tibi nunc in augusto centum 
scuta mutuo ad natalem 
Domini usque. Interea 
temporis venit creditor meus 
et petit??! a me centum scuta 
quae cogor illi dare. Et 
propterea vendo res meas 
minoris quam valeant??? xv 
scutis. Vel non possum 
habere pecuniam nisi cepero 
ad usuram, sic ut cogar??? 
dare xv ultra sortem. 

A: An iste casus sit labe 104%>—-105"> 
usurae infectus vel licitus: est 
Sempronius campsor, dans 
tibi albam pecuniam pro 
scuto, accepit parvum album 
supra scutum vi mutui. 

B: An mutuator possit??4 
mutuare ad usuram vel 
recipere ultra sortem aliquid? 
An iste casus sit usurarius: 103—104? 
ego habeo unum chorum 
tritici in festo Sancti Martini 
valentem viginti, quem volo 
servare ad augustum in quo 
triticum solet esse carius apud 
Britannos. Vel econtrario 
ducatur casus apud bis 
colligentes fructus annuae ut 
fit apud habitantes??5 inter 


tropicos et prope eos. Et?26 


ducatur proportionabiliter 


221 petit] quaerit 1516. 

222 valeant] valeat 1516. 

223  utcogar] quod vigeor 1516. 

224 possit] potest 1516. 

225 fit apud habitantes] om 1509, 1512, 1516. 
226  Et]om 1509, 1512. 


103—104"? 


102%>_1 03% 
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101%-103” 


1037-10574 


105-106 


136%>—1 38> 


138%>-1 41" 


141—1423 


100%—102"Þ 


102—104" 


10472—105!2 


26. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 


33. 


casus:?2” licet enim??8 bis 
colligant segetes,??? tamen?30 
propter situm?? terrae 
nonnumquam habent annos 
steriles, ut??? patet ex Genesi 
41 capitulo de Aegypto. Etiam 
uno tempore propinquo vel 
vicino collectioni segetum 
habent annonam cariorem 
vel minus caram. Accedit ad 
me Petrus, volens emere A 
chorum petens dilationem 


solutionis, ego capio triginta 


pro?3? augusto. 
An iste casussitusurarius: 105755 
Sortes dat Platoni bis?3* 

mille libras sterlingorum 

mutuo, capiens A235 pagum 

annuae valentem??6 centum 
sterlingorum libras??? in 

pignore. Sortes tenet?38 A 

pagum et fructus eius?39 

colligit viginti annos et 

demum suas bis mille?49 


libras integras recipit.241 


casus] om 1509, 1512. 
enim] om 1509, 1512, 1516. 
segetes] om 1509, 1512. 
tamen] om 1509, 1512, 1516. 
situm] sitim 1509, 1512. 

ut] om 1509, 1512, 1516. 
pro] in 1509, 1512. 

bis] duo 1512. 

A] om 1509, 1512. 


1 o4rb-va 


annuae valentem] valentem annuae 1509, 1512. 


sterlingorum libras] scuta 1509, 1512. 
Sortes tenet] tenet Sortes 1509, 1512. 
fructus eius] eius fructus 1509, 1512. 
suas bis mille] mille suas 1509, 1512. 
integras recipit] in fine levat 1516. 


1 o67a-vb 


142%>-143vb 


343 


10 pra-vb 


27. 


29. 


28. 


30. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


344 
De pecunia traiecticia vel — 105"^—1067* 
nautica tangendo casum 
capitis naviganti de usuris 
non licet sorti capere 
pecuniam ultra sortem 
ratione periculi suscepti ut 
romanus pontifex dicit in 
capite praefato. 
Utrum civitas indigens 
pecuniis possit licite 
compellere cives subiectos 
ad??? mutuandum sibi 
certam quantitatem 
pecuniae, offerendo se ad 
dandum cuilibet civium 
pecuniam mutuantium?4? 
annuam pensionem donec 
ei sors solvatur? 
An liceat?44 ad usuram 106*5-107ra 
capere?245? 
A: De cambio bursae. 106ra vb 
B: De quodam contractu 
quem cambium bursae 
dicunt. 
An trapezitae seu?46 
campsores permutando 
et?^7 capiendo plus 
quam debent usuram 
committant? 
A’: An aliquis potest 107a 
vendere usurario aliquid 
et an tenetur restituere 


lucrum usure? 
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1 o4v> 
1o7t@va 1435-144") 105%>—1 06" 
va-b Va. gral va_ rb 6va-b 
105 107 10 144 145 |10 
104%>-105%4 
108ra-va 14575-14674 107a 


108%3—109"°| 14672 vb 107—108" 


242 ad] add praestandum vel 1516. 

243 mutuantium] praestantium 1516. 

244 liceat] licet 1516. 

245  adusuram capere] recipere ad usuram 1509, 1512. 
246  trapeziste seu] om 1516. 

247 et] om 1516. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


B*: An usurarius teneatur?48 
restituere lucrum?49 ex250 

usura acquisitum??25! 

Quot sint?5? species 

contractus? 

A: An mercatura sit licita? 107%*-108" 
B: Utrum negotiatio proprie 

dicta lucrativa sit licita? 

A: An contractus in quo est. 108745 
deceptio ultra medietatem 

iusti pretii sit rescindendus 

etan receptum ultra iustum 
pretium sit restituendum? 

B: Quae circumstantiae 
considerandae sint ad hoc 

ut?53 talis contractus 

[emptionis aut venditionis] 

sit licitus? 

A: De latitudine iusti pretii 108"*-109"^ 
in emptione et venditione: 
quomodo illa latitudo est 
metienda.25+ 

B: An reddituum emptio 

sit licita? 

An redditus depravetur per 

hoc quod est irredimibilis?55 

vel perpetuus? 

A: An licet emere redditus 109%—111? 
fructuarios et pecuniarios? 

B: An liceat emere vitali- 

tium, hoc est sustentatio- 


nem pro vita vel pro victu? 


teneatur] tenetur 1512. 
lucrum] add usurae 1512. 
ex] in 1516. 
ex...acquisitum] om 1512. 
sint] sunt 1516. 

ut] quod 1516. 


1055-106" 


10675-10774 


10 geb 


107—108? 


108—110? 


1 og vb 


109-110" 


110??-112v5 


112—115% 


115—116% 


116—118% 


118—119 


quomodo...metienda] quomodo cognoscitur tale medium 1512. 


irredimibilis] redimibilis 1516. 


146-147? 


147—148 


148—151% 


151—154? 


155™-157™ 


157-159? 


159—1604 
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1 o8ra-vb 


108%Þ—1 09" 


109—111? 


111Vb-1147a 


1147-11 pb 


115Yb-117b 


1177-118 


45: 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
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Utrum contractus locationis 
et conductionis sint liciti? 
An contractus socidarum 
quibus rustici in animalibus 
innituntur sit licitus? 

An contractus societatis 

sit licitus? 

Utrum iste?56 contractus 
tanquam societatis sit 
licitus:?57 A tradidit 

B centum florenos ut 

eos expendat in 
negotiationibus?58 ita ut?59 B 
teneatur A reddere centum 
florenos qualitercumque 
pereant. Et si quod lucrum 
inde obvenerit, debeat B 
dare A aliquotam partem 
quam A pro tunc specificat, 
scilicet dimidium?9? vel 
huiusmodi, aut dimittit 
quantitatem huius pendere 
in beneplacito B. Si autem 
nullum lucrum obveniat, 
nihil teneatur B dare A nisi 
capitalem pecuniam. 

An iste contractus 
[proposito a Joanne Eckio] 
sit aequus et licitus: Petrus 
consignat centum florenos 
apud Paulum mercatorem et 
ei pro parte lucri sui capitali 
salvo assignat per annum 
quinque florenos, residuo 


lucri Paulo servato. 


256 iste] ille 1516. 

257  licitus] add scilicet 1516. 

258  negotiationibus] negtiatoribus 1521. 
259 ut] quod 1516. 

260 dimidium] dimidietatem 1516. 
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119-120 


120%>—1 22" 


122—1233 


123-125" 


125—125% 


160%2—162Þ! 


162YÞ—1 6473| 


164—166" 


16675-16874 


16872-16975 


118—119% 


119—121" 


121—122? 


122VÞ—1 29vb 


123%] 243 
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50. Utrum in restitutione 125—126" 169'b va 12qvab 
pluribus facienda aliquis sit 


servandus ordo? 


Distinctio XVI 


un. An peccatum mortale et 111—113 1109-1115 
gratia sunt simul in eadem 
anima? 

un. Decontritione, oris 1267-127! 169*^—1717* 124**—125vb 
confessione et satisfactione, 


quomodo sunt partes 


poenitentiae? 


Distinctio XVII 


1. Quoiure confessio vocalis 1277-128" 171'^—172"5 |125%_1 2788 
sit introducta? 

1. 2. A: An omnis utriusque 1137-116" |111%-114"> 

sexus fidelis existens in 

annis discretionis tenetur 

tantum semel in anno 

omnia sua peccata proprio 

sacerdoti confiteri? 

B: An quilibet adultus 128-1307 172*-174*5|127'4—128va 

teneatur semel in anno 


confiteri omnia sua 


peccata?! sub poena peccati? 

3. Anquilibet adultus teneatur 13072-1317? |174*?-1767? |128Ya—129"a 
confiteri omnia sua peccata 
proprio sacerdoti? 

4. An peccatorum 1317-132!^ |17675-177"*^|129"4—130"5 
circumstantiae sint de 
necessitate salutis 
confitendae? 

5. Anhomo habens peccata 1327-133"? |178"—179%® |130*?-1327a 
non reservata cum 


reservatis teneatur omnia 


illa curato confiteri? 


261 omnia sua peccata] de omnibus suis peccatis 1516. 


un. 
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An quis licite compelli 
possit sua peccata bis 
confiteri? 

An confessus fratribus 
mendicantibus sine 
facultate plebani teneatur 
illa peccata iterato proprio 
sacerdoti confiteri ut 
satisfaciat praecepto? 

A: An dementes et plene 
ebrii teneantur ad 
confessionem et an peccent 
tempore quo sunt tales? 

B: An furiosi et temulenti 
ad hoc praeceptum 
ecclesiasticum de 
confessione et ad similia 
praecepta obligentur? 

An debeat iterare 
confessionem is qui 
confessus est et non 


poenituit? 
Distinctio XVIII 


An sacerdos 

virtute sacramenti 
poenitentiae aliquid 
tollat de culpa? 

Al: An excom- 


municatio liget 


1199?-1217b 


excommunicatum ne 
colloquatur cum aliis? 
A2: An sit rationabile 
quod excom- 
municatus privetur a 
communione 
hominum? 

B: An excommunicatio 


excommunicatum et 


11675-11975 


1 14-1 1 qe 


117%>-120% 


133'*-134"* 


134%4-1 367 


13675-138*b 


138%-139%8 


1 39"?-1 40% 


1 4072—142!b 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


179-181" 13272-13372 


1813—11 8375 133-134? 


1837-1867» 


134Y?-136*5 


1862-1877 |136%>-137%4 


187*2—188'*1 37Y2—1 387a 


188'—191'4/1 3872-1 go" 
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alios excludat a262 | 
communione mutua? 

3. An omnis participans 142tb-vb 1gitavb 1407b-vb 
cum excommunicato 
mortaliter peccet? 

4. Utrum communio 142%>_1 43% 191*^-193'*140*5-141vY2 
cum excommunicato 


sit lege divina an 


humana prohibita? 
Distinctio XIX 


An sacerdos possit?® 121—122% 1209-121" 143Y*—144*^ 1932-194"? 141*?-142*b 
uti clave in quolibet? 

An fraterna correptio*®* 122*b-123"^ 121V-122'11457—146' 194*?-196" |142%-143% 
sit cuilibet adulto?65 

de praecepto? 


Distinctio xx 


An ille sit?96 prorsus??? 1234-124” [1223—1233 146r vb 19675-19715 143*b-144va 
liberatus a poena?6? qui 
adimplet poenitentiam 

iniunctam a sacerdote? 

A: An valeant 1244-126" |123"2-12574 
indulgentiae? 
B: An indulgentiae vivis et 1. 46%>—1 48> 19719*b-199*5144v2—146*^ 


mortuis prosint, et ad quid? 
Distinctio xx1 


1.  Analiqua peccata 126/5127 fra5ravb 148*^—149"^ 20072-20175 |146%Þ—147? 
dimittantur post 
hanc vitam? 


262 al om1516. 

263 possit] potest 1509, 1512, 1516. 
264  correptio] correctio 1509, 1512. 
265 cuilibet adulto] om 1509, 1512. 
266 sit] est1509, 1512. 

267 prorsus] totaliter 1509, 1512, 1516. 
268 apoena] om 1509, 1512, 1516. 


un. 


un. 
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A:Ansigillum 
confessionis sit 
tenendum in omni 
casu? 

B: An sigillum 
secreti sit omni 
modo servandum? 
An sacerdos teneatur 
celare peccatum sibi 
in confessione 
detectum? 


Distinctio XXII 


A: An opera bona 
mortificata redeant 
in resurgente, et an 
semper resurgens 
resurgit ad maiorem 
gratiam? 

B: An quilibet 
resurgens a peccatis 
mortalibus resurgat 
ad priora merita vel 
gratiam? 

An in labente in 
mortale peccatum 


post gratiam redeant 


priora peccata? 


Distinctio XXIII 


1277-1284 


128%4—-130%4 


An extrema unctio sit 130%@> 


sacramentum novae 
legis? 

An aqua benedicta 
aliquid in ecclesia 
valeat et ad quid? 


12672-1272 


127-1 297b 


129Y*b 


149-1 508 


1 50Yà—1 gava 


1 523—153" 


153-154 


1 54-155" 


1 5 5 ra-va 
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201™—202"Þ 


202"Þ—204%l 


204—205% 


20674-2077 


207!*—208va 


208Y?—209'à 


1 47%>-148" 


148va-1 50% 


150—151" 


15174—152!a 


15217-15372 


1 5 atra va 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


1 1 
[2. 

2. 
l3. |a. 
2./4. |4 

5. 

6. 


Distinctio XXIV 


An ordo sit 130-1315 [129—130 
sacramentum 
novae legis? 

An parvulus 130%>-132"4 


potest ordines 


suscipere? 

An summus 
pontifex possit 
dispensare cum 
sacerdote ut 
contrahat 
matrimonium? 
An Petrus et 13274-13375 
successores eius 
primatum 
habeant in terra 
ex institutione 
Christi tam in 
spiritualibus 
quam in 
temporalibus?269 
An accipiens 131-137 133'?-138"^ 
personas in 

beneficiis 

ecclesiasticis 

peccet? 

An liceat??? dare 

beneficium 

parvulo octo vel 

decem annorum? 

Quomodo ab 

inidoneo?" 

idoneus 

segregetur? 


155—156% 


1 57-1583 


1583—1160% 


160—1623 


1628-163" 


1 6315-1 6415 


209!*-2117à 


21172-213!P 


213!*-216!b 


2167b—218va 


218%8—219%4 


2199-2217 


269 primatum habeant...temporalibus] obtineant primatum in ecclesia militante 1512. 


270 
271 


liceat] licet 1516. 
inidoneo] idoneo 1521. 
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153-154 


154-1 562 


156%4—-158% 


158*5—16075 


16015-16174 


16117-16215 


8./5. 


4./6. 


12. A: An habens 


352 


An quis possit 
petere honorem 
A: An?” confer- 


ens beneficium 


137-139" 


idoneo praeter- 
misso magis?73 
idoneo peccat? 
B: An conferens 
beneficium bono 
meliore relicto 
peccet? 

An collator 
beneficii peccet 
beneficium bono 
dando relicto 
meliore? 


10. An theologus 


tanquam magis 
idoneus in cura 
animarum sit 
iurisperito seu2”4 
canonistae 
praeferendus? 


11. An beneficiatus 


teneatur sub 

poena peccati in 

suo beneficio 

continuo 

residere? 

13972-1427 
plura beneficia 

per dispensatio- 

nem est securus 

in conscientia 


coram Deo? 
272 An] Ante 1509. 
273 magis] minus 1509. 
274  iurisperito seu] om 1516. 


1 383—140? 


140Và—143V8 


164—165" 


16575-166va 


166v—1681 


16875-16974 


169—170" 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


221'^—-222"a 16215-16375 


2222-224"? 163—164% 


22415-22675 164Y5—1667a 


226'>_227%4 16672-16774 


227Y?—229'* [16772-16872 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


275 
276 
277 
278 


B: An quis possit 
sana conscientia 
plura tenere 
beneficia cum 
dispensatione 
eius cuius 
interest? 


13. An conclusiones 


cum suis?75 
probationibus in 
quaestione 
praecedente?76 
positae sint verae? 


14. An potius 


dispensandum sit 
cum eruditis viris 
et nobilibus in 
beneficiorum 
pluralitate quam 
cum ineruditis et 
ignobilibus? 


15. An melius 


faciat?" benefi- 
ciatus suum 
beneficium 
resignans alicui 
probo servata 
pensione pro vita 
si indigeat, an 
relinquendo 
beneficium vacare 
per mortem, sic 
scilicet ut?78 
collator possit 
conferre cui velit? 


suis] earum 1516. 


praecedente] praecedenti 1516. 


faciat] facit 1516. 
ut] quod 1516. 


170-172" 


172—173% 


173-175" 


1 gB5ra-va 


22972—231!b 


2317P-233"b 


233-235 


235"—236"a 


353 


168—169% 


169*a—17175 


171%4-173"8 


172%4-173" 


5.17. 


6./8. 


354 


16. A: An praelati 142% 43" 
ecclesiae sunt 
domini bonorum 
ecclesiae? 

B: An praelatus 
ecclesiae sit 
dominus proven- 
tuum ecclesiae 
datorum? 

17. A: An prodige 143-145 
exponens bona 
ecclesiae teneatur 
eadem restituere? 
B: An praelatus 
ecclesiae peccet 
prodige ecclesiae 
bona consumens, 
et ad prodige 
consumptorum 
teneatur 
restitutionem? 

18. Quomodo 
cognoscatur??? 
status et sufficien- 
tia viri? 

19. An praelatus 
ecclesiae qui nihil 
aliud habet nisi 
patrimonium 
crucifixi possit 
dotare sororem, 
vel si forte 
tentatus a Satana 
genuerit filiam in 
sacris, vel ante 
sacerdotium in 


279  congoscatur] cognoscitur 1516. 


143%>-145'4 


145—147 


1 75-1 76? 


176*5b—178vb 


178-179" 


17 gra-vb 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


23672-237*b 173-174" 


237?—240"3 1 74Y?-1 761b 


240!b-vb 176a 


240—2413 17672-1779 
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un. 32. 


280 
281 
282 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


vero matrimonio, 
eidem providere 
possit? 

An clericus possit 
de rebus suis 
testari? 

An habens 
patrimonium 
sufficiens ad se 
alendum possit 
beneficium 
capere, et?6° 

de fructu illius 
deserviendo 
vivere? 

An peccent 
praelati ecclesiae 
in multitudine 
clientum, vestium 
pretiositate, et 
ciborum 
superfluitate? 
Utrum clericus 
teneatur res- 
tituere fructus 
beneficii quos in 
mortali recepit? 


Distinctio XXV 


Quid sit simonia? 


179-180 


180v2-181'a 


181 ra-vb 


181%>—1 82%a 


182%4—183¥) 


Utrum simonia?! sit 145'>-149" [147°-151" 183**-185/* 


grave?8? peccatum? 
An prece et obse- 
quio committatur 


simonia? 


et] de 1521. 


Utrum simonia] An ipsa 1509, 1512. 


grave] om 1509, 1512. 


18572-18674 


241V3—242'b 


242%>_243'b 


243"—244"? 


244-245" 


2454-247" 
247—248% 


248Y?—2507* 


355 


177-178" 


17 Qra-b 


178%8-179'4 


179"*-180" 


1807a-1817à 
18172-182!5 


1827*-18375 


356 


An liceat?8? aliquid 
accipere?** ratione 
consuetudinis et 
cogere nolentem ad 
dandum secundum 
consuetudinem loci 
tam in collatione 
sacramentorum 
quam beneficiorum? 
An simoniace 
promotus cum 
munere a manu 
iustum titulum in 
beneficio acquirat? 
An possit esse pactio 
in spiritualibus? 
Quae sit poena 
simoniacorum? 


Distinctio XXVI 


An matrimonium 
sit sacramentum 
novae legis? 

An matrimonium 
ob pulchritudinem 
vel opes contrahi 
possit? 

An matrimonium 150755 1527b vb 
sit sacramentum 

univoce?85 cum aliis 


sacramentis286? 


1497-150" 1517-152" 


18672-18715 


18715—188va 


1888-189" 


189—190"? 


19075-19115 


191 rb-vb 


191—1923 


283 liceat] licet 1516. 

284 accipere] recipere 1516. 

285 sacramentum univoce] univoce sacramentum 1509, 1512. 
286 sacramentis] om 1509, 1512. 
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250"Þ—251VÞ 


251*b-253"2 


2533—2543 


254-255% 


255-257" 


257—2583 


258"3—259"° 


1 83%3—1 84? 


184—186" 


1 86ra-vb 


186%>-187% 


187—1882 


188%3—1 89"Þ 


189'*-19or* 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


[288] 


287 professionem] ingressum 1516. 


Distinctio XXVII 


A:Anadverum = 150*5-1527a 


matrimonium 
requiratur 
consensus 
mutuus per 

verba de praesenti 
explicatus et an 
hoc sufficiat 
semper? 

B: An requiratur et 
sufficiat consen- 
sus mutuus per 
signa praesentialia 
explicitus ad 
verum 


matrimonium? 


A: An matrimo- 1527 v4 


nium solvatur 
per religionis 
ingressum? 

B: An matrimo- 
nium per sacros 
ordines et 
religionis 
professionem?87 
dissolvatur? 


An tempus 1523-153" 


sponsalium sit 
convenienter 
assignatum? 
Quis possit 
sponsalia 
contrahere, 

et an sint licita? 


288 Cf. d. 28, q. 2, redaction B. 


152Yb- 
153° 


153-154 


154-155" 


1 92—193? 


1 93"?-1 94%? 


194-195 


259'^-2607* 


26012—26271a 


2 6 gra va 


357 


19 ora-vb 


190*?—-1 921b 


19 grb-vb 


[289] 


[222] 


358 


[291] 


289 
290 
291 
292 
293 


Quomodo 
matrimonium 
conditionale 
contrahatur? 
An sponsalia 
contrahens cum 
aliqua teneatur 
de necessitate 
salutis matrimo- 
nium perficere? 
A: An licet 


dispensare cum 


1 5 gra va 


bigamo? 

B: An pontifex 
possit cum 
bigamo dispen- 
sare ut ordines 


suscipiat? 
Distinctio XXVIII 


An carnalis copula 
cum sponsalibus 
matrimonium 
causet?290 

Utrum consensus 
conditionatus de 
praesenti sufficiat 
ad matrimonium? 
An sit tempus 
aliquod ad sponsalia 
et matrimonia 
contrahenda 
determinatum, et 
quae sit ratio??? 


sic statuendi? 


Cf. d. 28, q. 2, redaction A. 


Cf. d. 27, q. 4, redaction B. 
Cf. d. 27, q. 3, redaction A. 


1 54r? va 


1957-1 9675 


19675-1 97? 


1 5 prava 


1 97-198" 


153—154" 1 553—156" 1 g8ravb 


1 poya 


1 98vb-1 99%? 


matrimonium causet] causet matrimonium 1509, 1512. 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


262*2—263** 192*5b—193"^ 


263-264" 193-1 9475 


264%>—-266" 1 947-1 9575 


266742677? 19575-1967? 


267426875 19672-19772 


An sit...ratio] De annis ad sponsalia et matrimonia requisitis, et de ratione 1516. 


un. 


2./ 


[2. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 


Distinctio XXIX 


An consensus 

coactus per 

metum?" ad 

matrimonium 

sufficiat?295 

An matrimonium 

contractum inter 

raptam et raptorem 

cum utriusque 

consensu mutuo 

antequam rapta 

parentibus 

restituatur teneat? 
Distinctio XXX 

Utrum??6 error 15517b-vb 

matrimonium 

impediat?297 

A: An virginitas ^ 155¥>-159"> 

est virtus et an 

viduitati et 

coniugio praestet? 

B: In quo virginitas 

consistat, et an sit 

virtus? 

B: An viduitati et i 

castitati coniugali 

virginitas praestet? 

An fuerit??$ verum 159—160? 

matrimonium inter 

Mariam virginem??? 

et Ioseph? 


per metum] sufficiat 1509, 1512. 
sufficiat] om 1509, 1512. 
Utrum] An 1509, 1512. 


1 57b 


15872-161'b 


161—1623 


154%?—155"Þ 156—157 199—201" 


2011b-vb 


201%>-202%8 


202%4—203%> 


2047?-20572 


205'?—-206"^ 


matrimonium impediat] impediat matrimonium 1509, 1512. 


fuerit] fuit 1509, 1512. 
virginem] om 1509, 1512. 


268—270"? 


270%8—271%4 


271%—-272"4 


272'8_273Vb 


273-275 


275°-277™ 


359 


1 97-198% 


1 98%—199"° 


199 ra-vb 


199*»-20175 


201-202" 


202'b_203V) 


un. 


un. 
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Distinctio XXXI 


An tria bona matri- 


monii excusent?00 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


160"2-1617? |162%>-163" 206"4-208!^ |277"?-279%? |203%>—-205%4 


actum matrimonialem 


ne sit peccatum? 


Distinctio XXXII 


alteri petenti?03 
reddere debitum, 


sit?304 


possit vovere sine 


consensu alterius? 


i. Analter??! coniugum 161745 


semper??? teneatur 


et quomodo castitas 
coniugalis servanda 


An unus coniugum 


Distinctio XXXIII 


An liceat vel licuerit 
unquam?05 simul 
plures habere?06 
uxores? 

An libellus repudii?97 
in lege Mosaica fuerit 
licite permissus?308 


161%>-162%4 


162Y2-1637* 


1637-1 6472 


16. 4ra-vb 


164*5—16574 


excusent] excusant 1509, 1512, 1516. 


300 

301 alter] quilibet 1509, 1512. 

302 semper] om 1509, 1512. 

303 petenti] om 1509, 1512, praesenti 1516. 
304  etquomodo...sit] om 1509, 1512. 

305 

306 

307 repudii] add erat licitus 1509, 1512. 
308 


20815-20974 


20972-2107? 


210'2-211'* 


21114 vb 


vel...unquam] per dispensationem habere 1509, 1512. 
simul...habere] simul plures 1509, habere simul plures 1512. 


279"^—280"^ 


280**-282ra 


28274-28375 


2831*-2841b 


fuerit...permissus] de quo habetur Deuteronomii xxii 1509, 1512. 


205”8—-206%4 


206"^-207!b 


207'>—208'» 


20815-20974 
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Distinctio XXXIV 


un. 1. An impotentia coeundi 163b 16574 |211*?-212"? |284*4-285"? |20972-2107^ 
matrimonium impediat?309 
2. Anmaleficiatus possit 212%b—214" 2852-2887 |21074-211"^ 


contrahere? 
Distinctio XXXV 


un. i. A:Anlicet 16379-16415 165va—166'5 
uxorem dimittere 
ob solam 
fornicationem? 
B: An vir possit 214%°—215"° |288ra vb 211%b-212%8 
uxorem ob 
adulterium 


dimittere? 
[319] 2. An aliquis 215tbva 288"*-289v^ 212%" 
possit mulierem 
sibi matrimonio 
coniungere?! 
quam per 
adulterium 
polluit, vel si 
propriam uxorem 
occidit ut aliam 


ducat?312 


Distinctio XXXVI 


un. Anservitus impediat 164b  1667bva 515va—2167? 289"2?—-290'^ [213 b 


matrimonium? 


309 matrimonium impediat] impediat matrimonium 1509, 1512. 
310  Cf.d.37, q. 1, redaction A. 

311 coniungere] coningere 1521. 

312 ducat] capiat 1516. 


362 SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 
Distinctio XXXVII 


1. [?3] An quis potest illam capere 1647bva 66v 
in uxorem quam polluit 
per adulterium? 
2. un. An sacer ordo?'^ impediat 164% 5166*b-167'^ 21674 


29ora b o1 grb-va 


matrimonium? 
Distinctio XXXVIII 


1./ à.  A:Utrum omne 164—167% 16772-17075 
votum obliget et 
an expediat vovere? 
B: An expediat 21679—217"a|290'5-291"^ |213"4-214*b 
vovere? 
2. An promissio 217'?-218"^ | 291*?—292"^ |214*^—21 51b 
obliget promit- 
tentem absque hoc 
quod?!5 promittens 
intendat se obligare 
ad servandum illud 
quod promisit??!6 
li. |3. B: An omne votum ý : 218—219 |292Þ—-294"°è |21515—216!b 
obliget voventem ad 
sui observantiam? 
4. An opus factum ex 219—220% 29415-295"? |216'—217"° 
voto sit melius quam 
opus factum sine voto? 
5. An status religionis 220°>_2.21' 295"2—296"5 |21715—218'a 
sit vitae saeculari 
quo ad meritum, et 
ex consequente?!” 
quo ad praemium 


praeferendus? 


313  Cf.d.35, q. 2, redaction B. 

314 sacer ordo] ordo sacer 1509, 1512. 
315 quod] add vovens vel 1516. 

316 promisit] vovit 1516. 

317 consequente] consequenti 1516. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


An status religioso- 
rum sit perfectior 
statu episcoporum 
saecularium? 
An curatorum status 
qui apud Britannos 
omnes rectores 
vocantur, sit maioris 
perfectionis quam 
status religiosorum? 
An votum pauperta- 
tis cuilibet religioso 
expediat? 
A: An religiosus 16874-172*^ 

peccat tenendo 

proprium? 

B: Quomodo dari 

possit modus 

cognoscendi quando 

et quomodo servetur 

monachus immunis 

a proprietate? 
10. Anexpediat 
monachis?? habere 
bona in?! communi 
in coenobio et non 
in proprio? 
11. Anlicite sint aliqui 
religiosi 
mendicantes? 
12. Anmendicantes 
possint recipere 
bona immobilia ut 
agros vel redditus ex 
quibus vivere 


possint sine 


mendicitate? 


318 monachis] monachos 1516. 
319 bona in] in bona 1521. 


221-2224 


2222299378 


223722474 


170!b—1 74^ 


224!2—225'b 


226'72—22'7ra 


22 grab 


2277 —228"^ 


296">-298" 


298'—299'> 


299'>—3 00% 


300-303" 


303!?-304"? 


304"^-305"* 


305”8-306%4 


363 


21872-219r^ 


219 ra-vb 


220722174 


2217—222%4 


222YP—223Yà 


223"?-224!b 


224"Þ—225"a 


364 


13. Quissit dominus 
bonorum quae 
habent fratres 
minores? 

14. Ak An omnes 

existentes in sacris 

ordinibus tenentur 
ad continentiam 
pariter et religiosi 
etan romanus 
pontifex in voto 
continentiae potest 
dispensare pro 
rationabili causa? 

A?: An peccet 

religiosus suae 

continentiae 
contraveniens et 
anin ea possit esse 
dispensatio? 

B: An Romanus 

pontifex possit 

dispensare cum 

religioso in voto 
continentiae ut 

uxorem ducat in 
saeculo? 

15. A:Ansitoptima 

inter tria vota et ad 

quae se extendit? 

B: An votum 

oboedientiae ceteris 

votis maius obliget 
religiosum in 
omnibus parere 
superiori? 

16. Anquis possit 

profiteri religionem 

relinquendo 


parentum 


172—175" 


17572-178*b 


1747-175 


175—178? 


228"2—229!b 


229 rb-vb 


229"*-23075 


23015-23174 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


306"2-307"2 22572b 


307-308"! |225*5—226'b 


308" vb 2261b-vb 


309" vb 2.26%>_22,7va 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


alterum??? in 
extrema 
necessitate? 
17. Angravatus aere 
alieno possit??! 
profiteri religionem? 
18. Anquis possit 
servare unum vel 
plura trium votorum 
quae religiosi vovent 
manendo in 
saeculo? 
19. Antransgressio 
cuiuslibet in regula 
contenti sit 
peccatum? 
20. Ansit meritorium 
religiosos non 
religiose viventes 
reformare? 
21. Anliceat vel 
expediat religioso ab 
una religione in 
aliam transire? 
22. Ansitexpediens tot 
religiones habere in 
mundo? 
An Carthusia sit 


religionum optima? 


23. 
24. A:An Carthusiensis 178%>-179" 
in extrema neces- 

sitate potest vesci 

carnibus? 

B: An peccent 

Carthusienses 


comedendo carnes? 


320 alterum] aliquem 1516. 


321 possit] debeat 1516. 


178Y*-179và 


2 3 jreava 


23 yva-b 


231*b—232*b 


232*b—2347a 


23 4ra-vb 


234-235 


235"Þ—236"Þ 


236-238? 


3 10'-va 


310"?—-311'* 


311724-312!7b 


31 21b—3 1 3 


31 4ra-vb 


314**-315' 


31 5tb_3 1 6vb 


316%Þ-320"3 


365 


227—2283 


228ra-b 


228'>_229'b 


229'>—2307 


23075-23174 


231b 


2313?—232VÞ 


232—234? 


366 


25. Anomnescandalum 179-180" 
sit peccatum et 
propter scandalum 
omittenda sint?22 
aliqua alioquin??? 


facienda? 
Distinctio XXXIX 
un. 


An dispar cultus impediat 
matrimonium? 


Distinctio XL 


1. A:Degradibus 180%>-181%4 
consanguinitatis. 

B: Quomodo 

cognoscatur gradus 
consanguinitatis? 

An consanguinitas 181%>-183"> 
impediat 

matrimonium? 

An Romanus 

pontifex possit 

dispensare ut 

contrahatur 

matrimonium??4 


in gradibus lege 


prohibitis? 
Distinctio XLI 
An sex species luxuriae 


communiter enumeratae 
sufficiunt? 


179"^-180"* 


18 orb-vb 


1812-182! 


1827?2-183Y* 


322 sint] sunt 1509, 1512. 
323 alioquin] alias 1509, 1512, alioqui 1516. 
324 utcontrahatur matrimonium] om 1516. 


238**—-239*b 


180%>—181"@ 


240"Þ—241"3 


241'?—242rà 


24224374 


2392-240"? 


1837-1 8avb 183%8-184"> 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


32074—321%4 


322"P_go918 


323—3243 


324—326"? 


321"?—322'à 


234Y9-2367a 


2 3 6 ra-va 


236%8—237'b 


237!*—238'b 


238—239"? 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


un. 


1. 


An fornicatio simplex 

sit magnum peccatum? 
De duabus specibus, 
scilicet, stupro et raptu, 
an sint peccata mortalia 
et species luxuriae? 

An adulterium sit grande 
peccatum? 

An incestus et peccatum 
sodomiticum sint gravia 
peccata, et quis est ordo 
horum peccatorum inter 
se? 


. A: De ratione affinitatis 


et eius impedimento. 
B~: Quid sit affinitas et an 


impediat matrimonium? 


. Ansint aliqui filii 


illegitimi? 
Distinctio XLII 


A*: De cognatione spirituali, 
adoptione et arrogatione. 


184-186" 


18672-18774 


18778188) 


18 gra vb 


189"*-19o7? 


19 orb-vb 


184—186" 


186"3—187"? 


187—188? 


188%>—1 89V? 


189—190" 


19 ora-vb 


243 rb-va 


243Y*b 


3 26ra-va 


326%8-227%8 


190%>-191' 190%>-191' 2aqrtab 


B': Utrum cognatio spiritualis 


et legalis impediant 
matrimonium? 


Distinctio XLII 


A: An idem corrup- 
tum numero potest 
resuscitari? 

B: An idem corruptum 
possit per naturam 


redire? 
2. An in??5 lumine 
naturali ostendi possit 
325 in]om1516. 


19172-192*b 


19172—192"Yà 


244-245" 


245-247" 


367 


2 39ta 


239b 


327a 2392-240" 


327-329" 


329'^-331'^ 


24072-2417 


241'^—242*b 


I5. 


/6. 


368 


hominum resurrectio- 
nem possibilem esse 
futuram? 

An Deus possit 
reproducere aliquid 
proprie corruptum? 
An totum dicat 
tertiam entitatem 

a suis partibus 
realiter distinctam? 
An resurrectio?26 
mortuorum generalis 
sit futura et quis sit 
modus??? resurgendi? 
An corpora mortuo- 
rum resurgent 

cum omnibus suis 
partibus et 
adminiculis?328 
Quanto anno aetatis 
Christus passus est? 
Quoto die Christus 
resurrexit a mortuis? 
An feminae resurgent 
in sexu masculino? 


Distinctio XLIV 


Quoto anno aetatis 
Christus passus sit? 
Quoto die Christus 
resurrexerit a 
mortuis? 

An infernus sit sub 


terra? 


326 


1 95**-19674 


192*5-193"*5 


193-195 


19 prb-va 


resurrectio] esurrectio 1509. 


1 972e 


192*4—193"*b 


193-195 


1951b-vb 


195-1 9675 


196"2—197'2 


247 ra-vb 


247'-249"* 


249'?-250V2 


25048-25174 


2 5 yta-va 


251%8—252'b 


252 rb-vb 


327 quis sit modus] de modo 1509, 1512, 1516. 


328 


adminiculis] add earum 1509, 1512. 


252*b—2531b 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


3317^-3327* 


33279-333"5 


333'?-3367 


33 6ra-vb 


242%_243%b 


243%8-244"4 


244%48—2.46'> 


24 6rb-vb 


336'^-337'^ 246-247 


337-338" 


3387-339" 


33 gra-vb 


2471*-248ra 


24 grava 


248v*—249ra 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 


An ignis inferni sit | 196">-vb 
eiusdem speciei 
cum igne nostro? 
An379? corpus 196%Þ—1 98" 
damnati possit330 
calefieri? 
Quomodo??! 


animae corporibus 


1987-1 99'? 


exutae crucientur, 

similiter 

daemones?332 

An tristitia sit 

magna poena? 
Distinctio XLV 

Quibus prosint 19975-2007? 

suffragia ecclesiae? 

An sacrificium vel — 200'?^-201'5 

missa dicta pro 

pluribus tantum 

cuilibet eorum 

prosit?33 quantum??4 

si pro paucioribus??5 

celebraretur? 

An suffragia 20175-20272 

existentis in mortali 

peccato prosint?26 

defuncto? 


An] Quod 1509, 1512, 1516. 
possit] non potest 1509, 1512, 1516. 


197%>-198v4 


1 98va-1 99%? 


199*5-20174 


201 ra-vb 


201%>—203"P 


203-204" 


Quomodo] De modo quo 1509, 1512, 1516. 


daemones] de daemonibus 1509, 1512, 1516. 


prosit] prodest 1509, 1512, 1516. 
quantum] ac 1509, 1512. 
paucioribus] pautioribus 1509. 
prosint] prosunt 1509, 1512. 


253'"-254' 


254"—255"Þ 


255/*-256!5 


256" 


256*b—257Ya 


257*2—258*b 


258*b—259"a 


339'^-340"* 


340-3427 


342-343" 


343™-344"° 


3447*-34575 


3457-346" 


346-347" 


369 


24 gra-vb 


2499-2517 


25174-25215 


252"b-va 


2523—25 grb 


253'"-254*^ 


25428-25515 


4./ 


l4. 


370 


An conducat in 
loco sancto sepeliri, 
et an quilibet possit 
eligere sibi locum 
sepulturae? 

Al: An anima 
separata cognoscat 
aliqua quae cognovit 
in hoc corpore et 
an sancti pro nobis 
orent? 

A?: Utrum anima 
separat potest 
aquirere noticias 
aliquas de novo et 
memorare ea quae 
cognovit in vita? 

B: An sancti orent 
pro nobis? 

B: An sit aliqua 
memoria intellectua- 
lis sicut sensualis? 
An maneat habitus 
memorandi in 
intellectu integer 
sicut intellectus 
ipse?337 


Distinctio XLVI 


A: An Deus aequaliter 
punit intensive in 
eodem foro aequaliter 
peccantes? 

B: An Deus??8 servet 


aequalitatem iustitiae 


337 


202"3—202VÞ 


202*5-20375 


et an anima...vita] om 1516. 


338 Deus] add puniendo 1516. 


20 4ra-vb 


20 prava 


2 59% b 


2607 


260"Þ—261"Þ 


261"Þ—262"a 


2 6 grava 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


347-348 


34 8 rb-vb 


348-350" 


3507-351"? 


3517-352" 


2551b-vb 


255*P-2567a 


256—257" 


25 qra-vb 


2 5 grava 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


cum dulcedine miseri- 
cordiae tam in puniendo 
quam??? praemiando? 
A*: Quod inaequaliter 
praemiet aequaliter 
merentes. 

B-: Quod Deus inae- 
qualiter merentes 
aequaliter praemiet. 
[Quod] aliqui sunt 
homines qui nec 
salvabuntur nec 
damnabuntur. 
Probare nitemur?^9 
aliquod peccatum esse 
infinitae parvitatis, 
immo de omissione 
nunc actu. 

[Quod] dabile est 
aliquod peccatum pro 
quo Deus non potest 
infligere poenam. 


2037-204" 


204tb-vb 


205 ra-vb 


205%>—206'> 


Distinctio XLVII 


1. An in generali iudicio erit 


disputatio vocalis? 


2. An ignis conflagrationis erit 207%)  |209"*b 266v«5 |g57rb-vb 
eiusdem speciei?*! cum igne 
praesenti? 
Distinctio XLVIII 
un. An caeli cessabunta motu 207b  pogvb—210%4 267174v^  g57*b—-358!b 


post diem iudicii? 


339 quam] add in 1521. 
340 


341 speciei] om 1509, 1512. 


nitemur] enitemur 1509, 1512, 1516. 


2 o61b-vb 


205%48—206'» 


206'>-207' 


207'?—208' 


20 Qra-vb 


262*5—26375 


26315-26474 


26 4ra-vb 


264*^—2667^ 


352-353 


35 gra vb 


354-355" 


355-356" 


371 


258%3—259"Þ 


259g"Þ-vb 


260ra-vb 


260%Þ—262"a 


208%—209è 266rb-va 3562-357 262ra-va 


262va-b 


262%b_279%> 


372 


Distinctio XLIX 


1. An felicitas sive summum 
bonum in bonis corporis 
vel fortunae inveniatur? 

2. In quo consistat vera 

beatitudo? 

De essentia beatitudinis: 2087 
anin uno actu consistat 
an?*? pluribus?343 

4.  Anhomo naturaliter 
possit Deum videre? 

5. An beatitudo principalius 
consistat in actu intellectus 
an voluntatis? 

6./ |6. A: An omnes homines 

summe et de necessitate 

appetant beatitudinem? 

B: An omnes summe 

appetant beatitudinem? 

/6. |y. B: An appetitus liber 

ex necessitate appetat 

beatitudinem? 

8. An intellectus clare videns 
Deum possit non delectari 
vel Deum non diligere? 

9. An voluntas efficientiam 

habeat respectu suae 

beatitudinis? 

A: An beatitudo totaliter 

causetur a Deo? 

B: An beatitudo partialiter 

producatur a beato? 


3. An fruitiosit potior actus 20975» 


beatitudinis quam visio? 


342 an]vel1516. 


343 anin..pluribus] om 1509, 1512. 


211V5—212!b 


20875-20975 


210Yab 


214V3-215Và 


210Y5—21 27a 


212ra-b 


2670-268» 


268v2-26975 


2 69rb-va 


269"^—270!^ 


270—271? 


271—272" 


272—273"? 


273"-274^ 


27 qava 


274-275" 


SLOTEMAKER ET AL. 


3580-359% 273-274” 


359'"-360*^ 2747-2757 


360°>—36 yb 275a 


361"2-3627b 275*?-2767b 


36275-36475 276—277? 


364-365" 277-278 


3657^-366"a 278—279"? 


366—367"? 2792? 


367-368" 279—280" 


36872 vb 280"—28174 


12. 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


844 
345 
346 
347 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


An omnes beati sint344 
aequaliter beati? 

An beatitudo sit perpetua? 
An beatitudo sanctorum 
post resurrectionem 

erit maior in anima 
quam nunc sit? 

A: An sensus beatorum 

in patria erunt?*5 in 
actibus suis? 

B: An sensus exteriores 
beatorum erunt continuo 
in actibus suis in patria,346 
hoc est quaerere an erunt 
visio, auditio, olfactio, 
tactio et gustatio in 
potentiis suis?347 

An videns Deum ipsum 
comprehendat? 

Quid sit videre in Verbo, 
etan videns Verbum 
omnia quae in Verbo 
relucent videat? 

Per quid corpora 
beatorum erunt 
impassibilia, hoc est 
quaerere essentiam 

dotis impassibilitatis. 

A: De alia dote scilicet 
dote agilitatis. 

B: De dote agilitatis: unde 
proveniat haec agilitas in 
beatis, et an possint in 
instanti se movere vel 


mutare quovis locorum? 


sint] sunt 1509, 1512. 
erunt] erint 1509. 

in patria] om 1516. 
suis] add in patria 1516. 


209"^-210!5 


2107>—211% 


21 6rb-va 


212Y5—213!b 


213-2 147a 


21275-21372 


2 1378-2 14Và 


218%>_2197> 


215”4—-216" 


21 Gra-vb 


275 ra-vb 


2:75,%>_2.761 
276va-b 


276*—2787 


2 78" va 


278va-279*b 


279'-2807* 


2 Sora-vb 


368**—369*5 


370b 


370-371 


ITSS 


373 ra-va 


373'?-375'^ 


375 rb-vb 


3 767a-vb 


373 


2 8 yra-va 


281%>_—28 "> 


282 rb-vb 


282%_28 3v> 


2832-284"? 


284-2853 


2852—2863 


2 8 6 ra-va 


10. 


11. 


13. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


374 


A: Quae res est dos 
claritatis? 

B: Utrum dotem claritatis 
habeant beati? 

A: An corpus beati potest 
naturaliter esse cum 
corpore non glorioso 

per dotem subtilitatis? 

B: De?^8 dote subtilitatis: 
utrum corpora possint 
naturaliter vel supernatu- 
raliter per dotem subtilita- 
tis se mutuo penetrare? 
An duo??? corpora dura 
possint immediate?50 

se tangere? 

An sit aliquod 

praemium accidentale? 
An virginitati debeatur 
aureola? 

An doctoribus debeatur 
aureola? 

An mors sit3>! de ratione 
martyrii? 

Quando quis debeat?92 
pati martyrium et pro 
quibus causis? 

An actus quilibet cui 
debetur palma?9? martyrii 
sit actus magnae perfectio- 
nis et sit praeferendus 
actui cui haec palma non 


debetur?354 


21 prb 


214!2-21 gra 


215Y?-21675 


216Y2-217'b 


221Yb-223Ya 


217—219" 


219'?-220rà 


22074-22174 


348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 


De] Pro 1516. 
duo] om 1509, 1512. 


217'2—-2187à 


216*5—217và 


21 Qra-vb 


219—220? 


224Y?—226v2 


220Y3—221Yb 


221Yb—222vb 


222b—224*b 


possint immediate] possunt 1509, 1512. 


sit] est 1509, 1512. 

debeat] debet 1509, 1512. 
palma] auma 1521. 

et sit...debetur] om 1509, 1512. 


280*b-28175 


2817>_282vb 


282*5—28375 


283-284" 


284™-285"3 


2853—2863 


2863-287" 


2870-288" 
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376"-377" 


3777-379" 


379-380" 


380-381" 


3813-382? 


382Þ—-3843 


384Y?—3867* 


38672-38774 


2862-287" 


2877288" 


2 88rb-vb 


288vb-289va 


289Y^—290"* 


290*2-291*b 


291*5-292va 


292*2-293!b 


TABLE OF QUESTIONS 


17. 27. Cuius virtutis sit actus 22174 vb 
martyrii vel ille cui debetur 
aureola martyrum? 
Distinctio L 
1. |1. A: An damnati post 223'2—224'^ 


diem iudicii peccent 
et pro eorum peccatis 
infligetur poena? 
B: An damnati in inferno 
continuo peccabunt? 
2. An damnati possunt 22474 vb 
velle aliquem 
actum bonum? 
2. An poena damni 
sit magis afflictiva 
quam poena sensus, 
et an omnes poenae 


damni sint aequales? 


223—224? 2881b-vb 


226%8-22778 


227 ra-vb 


375 


387b 2932o 


289ravb 3872-389" 294"3vb 


2gor-vb 389'—390'> 294-295% 


APPENDIX C 


An Analytic Bibliography by Name and Subject 


I 


Nota bene: Mair reused and revised his works in his classes and reedited them 
in continuously elaborated redactions. His logical works in particular were 
printed first as independent tracts and subsequently combined into ever 
expanding compendia. Hence, later elaborations of most of the earlier works 
[1]1- [15] are included in the compendia [16]-[19] and [23]. We only provide 
cross-references for elaborations that do not follow this schema. Dates in 
square brackets are conjectures. For further information on early modern 
printing during the time of John Mair, see Brigitte Moreau's Inventaire chro- 


James Farge and Ueli Zahnd 


The Works of John Mair: A Catalogue 


nologique des éditions parisiennes du XVIe siécle (at [124] below). 


I.1 


[1] 


Primary Works 
1499. Exponibilia magistri Ioannis Maioris Scoti. Paris: Guy Marchant for Denis 
Roce. 

—1503. Paris: Jean Lambert for Denis Roce. 

1500. Insolubilia. Paris: Guy Marchant for Denis Roce. 
—1503. Paris: Jean Lambert for Denis Roce. 

(cf. [24]) 

1500. Praedicabilia. Paris: Antoine Chappiel for Denis Roce. 

—[1502]. Praedicabilia. Paris: Jean Lambert. 

1501. Termini [long version]. Paris: Guy Marchant for Denis Roce. 

1502 or 1503. (ed.) David Cranston. Paris: Jean Lambert and Denis Roce. 
1502. Termini [short version], cum abbreviationibus et parvorum logicalium. 
Paris: Denis Roce. 

— [1503]. (ed.) David Cranston. Paris: Jean Lambert for Denis Roce. 

[1502]. Praedicamenta. Paris: Denis Roce. 
1502. Sillogismi. Paris: Antoine Chappiel for Denis Roce. 

514. Paris: Denis Roce. 
1502. Primus tractatus summularum. Paris: Antoine Chappiel for Denis Roce. 
[1502]. Abbreviationes parvorum logicalium. Paris: Denis Roce. 

-1505. Paris: Jean Lambert. 
1503. Parva logicalia. Paris: Gaspard Philippe for Denis Roce. 

1506. Paris: Jean Lambert. 
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[u] 


[2] 
[3] 


[1503]. Propositum de infinito. Paris: Denis Roce. 

-1506. Paris: Jean Lambert. 

-1937. Traité de l'infini. (ed.) and trans. Hubert Elie. Paris: Vrin. 
(cf. [21]) 
1503. Posteriora...solerti castigatione magistri Ioannis Maioris. Paris: Jean 
Lambert for Denis Roce. 
[1503]. Obligationes. Paris: Denis Roce. 

-[1504]. Obligationes Maioris noviter emendate. Paris: Jean Lambert. 

1506. Paris: Jean Lambert. 
(cf. [24]) 
[1503]. Argumenta sophistica Maioris. Paris: Denis Roce. 
[c. 1503-c. 1505]. Consequentiae inchoate a Joanne Maiore perfecte ab Anthonio 
Coronel. Paris: Denis Roce. (Contains a letter of Coronel to his pupils explaining 
that John Mair, his teacher, had begun the work but was too busy to finish it.) 
1505. Acutissimi artium interpretis magistri Johannis Maioris in Petri Hyspani 
summulas commentaria. Lyon: Frangois Fradin for Etienne Gueynard. 

1506. Venice: Lazarus de Soardis. 
1506. Inclitarum artium ac sacrae paginae doctoris acutissimi magistri Johannis 
Maioris scoti Libri quos in artibus in collegio Montis Acuti Parisius regentando 
compilavit hoc in volumine continentur: Questio de complexo significabili; Primus 
liber terminorum cum figura; Secundus liber terminorum. [Contains 17 tracts 
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Walterson, and John Zacarias). Paris: Jean Barbier for Denis Roce. 

1506. Paris: Guillaume Anabat for Jean Granjon. 

1508. Lyon: Jean de Vingle for Etienne Gueynard and others. 

1513. Lyon and Toulouse: Jean de La Place for Jean Robion. 

3516. Lyon: Martin Boillon. 
[1506]. Omnia opera in artes quas liberales vocant a perspicacissimo ac famatis- 
simo uno sanctarum litterarum professore profundissimo magistro Johanne 
Majoris, majore accuratione elaborata. Caen: Laurent Hostingue for Michel 
Angier of Caen and Jean Macé of Rennes. 
1508. Introductorium perutile in Aristotelicam Dialecticen totamque logicen 
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duodecim libellis ...digestum. Paris: Jean Petit. 

1509. Paris: Jean Lambert. 

-1513. ...pluribus adnotamentis marginariis ac nonnullis autoris sententie 

exigentibus locis adiectis illustrate. P| etro] Mercario recognitore. Paris: Jean 
Granjon. 
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1514. Lyon: Antoine Du Ry. 

3520. (ed.) Pierre Le Mercier. Letter of Le Mercier to students of logic. Letter 
of Pierre Querant of Arles to Clément Vincian, his fellow student of Le 
Mercier. Paris. Jean Granjon. 

1521. Paris: Josse Bade. 

3527. Dedicatory letter to Peter Chaplain of Saint Andrews and rector 
of Dunkeld. Paris: Pierre de Vidoue and Gilles de Gourmont for 
Jean Petit. 

1509. Quartus Sententiarum Johannis Maioris quaestiones utilissimae suprema 
ipsius lucubratione enucleatae. (ed.) David Cranston. Dedicatory letter from 
Mair to Alexander Stuart, archbishop of Saint Andrews and primate of 
Scotland. Letter of David Cranston to the reader. Dialogue between John 
Forman, precentor of Glasgow, and Peter Sandelands, rector of Calder. Paris: 
Philippe Pigouchet for Jean Granjon or Poncet Le Preux. 

1512. Letter of Pierre Tempête to the reader. Paris: Jean Barbier for Jean 
Petit, Jean Granjon, and Poncet Le Preux. 

1516. ...cum duplici tabella, videlicet alphabetica materiarum decisarum in 
fronte & quaestionum in calce. (ed.) Robert Céneau. Tables by George 
Lokert. Letter of Céneau to Mair (mention of Jacques Almain, David 
Cranston and Pieter Crockaert). Letter of Mair to the Reader (22 

November 1516). Paris: Josse Bade for self and for Jean Petit. 

-1519. Preface addressed to Gavin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, and Robert 
Cockburn, bishop of Ross. (eds.) Robert Céneau and George Lokert. Letter 
of Céneau to Mair. Paris: Josse Bade. 

1521. (eds.) Robert Céneau and George Lokert. Paris: Jacques Le Messier and 
Bernard Aubry for Jean Petit. 

1510. In primum Sententiarum. (ed.) Alexander Cowan. Letter of Mair to George 
Hepburn, abbot of Arbroth (mentions Noél Beda and Nicolaus Ensch of Trier). 
Dialogue on humanism and scholastic theology between Gavin Douglas, 
prefect of Saint Giles, Edinburgh, and David Cranston. Paris: Henri Estienne for 
Josse Bade, Jean Petit, and Constantin Leliévre. 

-1519. Letter of Mair to George Hepburn (as above). Dialogue (as above). 
Paris: Josse Bade. 

1530. ...disputationes et decisiones nuper repositae. (eds.) Alexander Cowan 
and Josse Bade. Letter of Mair to Johann Maior of Eck. Paris: Josse Bade 
for self and Jean Petit. 

1510. [n secundum Sententiarum. Tables by Antonio Coronel. Dedicatory letter of 
Mair to Noél Beda and Pierre Tempéte (mention of Jean Bolu and Jan 
Standonck). Letter of Antonio Coronel to his brother Luis (mentions Mair and 
Jan Standonck). Paris: Josse Bade for self and Jean Petit. 

-1519. Paris: Jean Granjon. Dedicatory letter to Noël Beda and Pierre Tempête. 
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Tempéte. Letter of Petrus Peralta to Mair (mention of Antonio Coronel). Paris: 
Josse Bade for self and Jean Petit. 
1515. Summule Maioris nunquam antea impresse. Paris: [Nicolas Des Prez for] 
Jean Granjon. (The date sometimes given as 1514 corresponds to the Julian 
calendar. ) 
1516. Rev. ed. Paris: Nicolas Des Prez for Jean Granjon. 
520. Anonymous letter (not Mair) to beginning students in logic. Caen: 
Laurent Hostingue for Jean Petit and Michel Angier. 
1516. Insolubilia Iohannis Maioris nunquam prius impressa: sequitur tractatus 
obligationum eiusdem. Paris: Jean Du Pre and Jacques Le Messier for Jean 
Granjon. 
(cf. [2], [13]) 
1517. Super tertium Sententiarum disputationes theologicae; de novo edita. Paris: 
Jean Granjon. Dedicatory letter of Mair to Matthieu Gautier oss, abbot of 
Marmoutier. Paris: Jean Granjon. 
1528. ...denuo recognitae et repurgatae. Paris: Josse Bade for self and 
Jean Petit. 
1518. In Mattheum ad literam expositio, una cum trecentis et octo dubiis et difficulta- 
tibus ad eius elucidationem admodum conducentibus passim insertis, quibus 
perlectis pervia erit quatuor evangelistarum series. (ed.) Jacques Godequin. Letter 
of Mair to James Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow. Letter of Godequin to Mair, his 
teacher. Paris: Pierre Vidoue for Guillaume Desplains, and Jean Granjon. 
(cf. [30]. See [63] for partial translation) 
1521. Historia Majoris Britanniae tam Angliae quam Scotiae per J.M. nomine 
quidem Scotum professione autem theologum et veterum monumentis concinata. 
Dedicatory epistle to King James V of Scotland. Paris: Josse Bade. 
21740. Revised and corrected edition. Edinburgh: Robert Freebairn. 
1892. English trans. by Archibald Constable. Edinburgh: T. and A. Constable 
for the Scottish History Society. 
1526. Octo libri Physicorum cum naturali philosophia atque metaphysica. Dedicatory 
letter to Jean Bolu (Bouillache). Paris: Gilles de Gourmont for Jean Petit. 
1528. Quaestiones logicales...iam primum in lucem missae cum eiusdem literali 
expositione succincta in veterem Aristotelis Dialecticen Ioanne Argyropilo 
interprete. Dedicatory letter of Mair to John Weddel, rector of Saint Andrews 
(mention of Robert Bannerman and Gavin Logy). Paris: Pierre Vidoue and 
Gilles de Gourmont for Jean Petit. 
1529. In quatuor evangelia expositiones luculente et disquisitiones et disputationes 
contra hereticos plurime, premisso serie literarum indice, et additis ad finem 
operis quatuor questionibus non impertinentibus. Letter of Mair to the reader. 
The section on Matthew is dedicated to Cardinal James Beaton, on Mark to Jean 
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Bolu (Bouillache), on Luke to Gavin Dunbar, archbishop of Glasgow, and on 
John to Robert Céneau, bishop of Vence. Paris: Josse Bade. 

(cf. [26]) 

1530. Ethica Aristotelis peripateticorum principis. Cum Io. Maioris theologi 
Parisiensis commentariis. Dedicatory letter to Cardinal Thomas Wolsey. Paris: 
Josse Bade for self and Jean Petit. 


Editorial Work 
1504. Commentum Joannis Dorp super textu Summularum Johannis Buridani 
nuperrime castigatum a Iohanne Majoris cum aliquibus additionibus ejusdem. 
Paris: Jean Granjon. 

-1510. Jo. Dorp recognitus et auctus. Summule Buridani, cum expositione praeclari 
viri interpretis, nominalium terminorum Johannis Dorp. Recognitus a magistro 
nostro Johanne Majore. Cum annotationibus. Lyon: Jean Cleyn for Etienne 
Gueynard. 

1505. Medulla dyalectices edita a...Hieronymo Pardo...de novo correcta et 
emendata cum tabula notabilium...per magistros magistrum Johannem Majoris, 
in sacra theologia baccalaurium, necnon per acutissimum virum magistrum 
Jacobum Ortiz. Paris: Guillaume Anabat for Durand Gerlier. 

1512. Adamus Goddamus super quattuor libros Sententiarum. [Abridgment of 
Adam Wodeham's commentary made by Heinrich Totting von Oyta; (ed.), with 
a preface and a vita of Wodeham by John Mair.] Dedicatory letter of Mair to 
Matthieu Gautier osB, abbot of Marmoutier. Paris: Jean Barbier for Jean Petit, 
Jean Granjon, and Poncet Le Preux. 

1516. Moralia acutissimi ac clarissimi doctoris theologi magistri Jacobi Almain 
Senonensis a Joanne Majoris erudissimo theologie professore emendata. Paris: 
Henri Estienne. 

1516. Moralia Jacobi Almain Senonensis, quibus nuper adiectae sunt quaedam 
marginaria cottationes cum earum tabula [et Questio in vesperiis habita.] 
(eds.) Joannes Maior and Nicolas Maillard. Paris: Claude Chevallon, Pierre 
Gaudoul, Jean Granjon, Raoul Laliseau, and Pasquier Lambert. 

—1518. Aureum opus moralium lacobi Almain...a doctissimo viro magistro 

Johanne Maioris, sacre sophie professore, nuper studiosissime revisum. 
Letter of the printer to Guillaume Hué, dean of the cathedral chapter of 
Paris. Paris: Jean Frellon. 
1517. Reportata super primum, secundum et tertium Sententiarum Duns Scoti. 
(eds.) John Mair, with Jacques Rufin OFM and Pierre Du Sault oss. Dedicatory 
letter of Mair to Francois de Beauveau OFM, doctor of theology and guardian of 
the Paris Franciscan convent. Paris: Jean Granjon. 
1518. Reportata super quartum Sententiarum Duns Scoti...nunquam antea 
impressa. Paris: Jean Granjon. 
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